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GREECE. 
i oes Greek Revolution bodes little good to Turkey or to 


the peace of the East. Except in Bavaria, no interest 
whatever can be aroused by the dismissal of Orno, who can 
scarcely pretend to the divine right which has prevailed for a 
century and a half in Prussia, or to the legitimacy and 
orthodoxy of his nephew of Naples. A stupid boy, placed by 
accident or caprice in a difficult position, has not unnaturally 
proved himself an unsuccessful and unpopular ruler. He 
might perhaps allege, in excuse of his failure, that for nearly 
twenty years the Greeks have really governed themselves, and 
that their King was merely the principal instrument of indi- 
genous corruption and illegality. A wise Sovereign would 
perhaps have assumed a still larger share in the Government, 
while he would have conformed more skilfully to national 
habits and prejudices. Oruo and his Queen were not unwill- 
ing to identify themselves with their subjects; but they found 
that it was insufficient to adopt the graceful Albanian costume, 
or even to dabble in plots against the tranquillity of Turkey. 
The Greeks, when they wanted to be led and to be helped, 
were too acute to content themselves with being flattered. 
They soon discovered that the Court perpetrated an imbecile 
blunder by attempting a diversion in favour of Russia at the 
very moment when England and France were forced, in self- 
defence, to display their uncontested supremacy in the waters 
and on the coasts of the Egean. Misgovernment, unattended 
with either glory or profit, is ultimately visited on the heads of 
unskilful rulers, and the Republican Orno of Washington 
may take warning by the fate of the Royal simpleton of 
Athens. King Leorotp has, perhaps, sometimes regretted his 
refusal of a throne on which he might have gratified a lofty 
ambition, instead of confining himself to the practice of good 
faith and good sense amid the orderly civilization of Belgium. 
A King of Greece who could have secured the loyalty of his 
subjects and the confidence of foreigners would by this time 


probably have extended his dominions over Thessaly and the | 


Greek islands, leaving to his successors the early prospect 
of inheriting the ancient capital and the Empire of the 
East. The same experiment is soon likely to be tried 
under far less promising conditions. The Greeks are 
eminently clever, and they are not deficient in enterprise, but 
they require the guidance of a firm will and an enlightened 
conscience. European visitors to the East almost unanimously 
agree that the unaccomplished Turk excels his vivacious 


be displayed. The Ionian Islands have good roads, light taxes, 
and efficient policemen. On the other hand, the Thessalian 
subjects of the Porte are almost as badly governed as if they 
were already annexed to the neighbouring kingdom ; but the 
politicians of both districts are equally clamorous for the union 
which might, as it is vaguely hoped, result in common im- 
provement. The aspiration is, perhaps, in some degree 
founded on a just instinct; but there are political objects 
which concern the Greeks more nearly than territorial aggran- 
dizement. 

The recent revolution is probably the result of a con- 
spiracy which may not have been unconnected with the 
disturbances in Montenegro and Servia. When GAripaLpI 
was in Sicily, he received and encouraged Greek deputations, 
and at one time he was supposed to meditate a crusade on the 
Eastern shore of the Adriatic. In default of his aid, the Greek 
malcontents have acted for themselves, and it seems that they 
hold out as the motive for their insurrection the prospect of 
extending their frontier northward. At the same time, they 
must be aware that their means of aggression against Turkey 
are in no degree augmented by the dethronement of their 
King. Their leaders probably hope to strengthen themselves 
by some new dynastic connexion, and imaginary candidates 
are already proposed for the vacant Crown. Some dreamers have 
fancied that Prince ALFrep of England might not only introduce 
constitutional traditions, but bring with him, as an appanage from 
his native country, the coveted Ionian Islands. Other pro- 
jectors have fixed on the Russianized family of LevcuTennerc 
or BEAUHARNAIS; and the names of Prince Jerome NaPoLeon, 
and of some member of the House of Orleans, will shortly be 
added to the list. King Leopoin’s second son might under- 
take the task which his father declined, or one of the Princes 
of Italy might transplant beyond the Adriatic the principle of 
national unity and independence. The English branch of the 
House of Cosure is undoubtedly the fittest representative of 
orderly freedom, while the Princes of ORLEANS are exceptionally 
distinguished by their personal ability; but the unambitious 
policy of England would preclude the selection of Prince 
ALrreD, and public opinion is not at present reconciled to 
the surrender of the legitimate Protectorate. A Bonaparte, 
or an adopted Romanorr, would imply mere dependence 
on France or on Russia. The best possible King, for the 
Greeks themselves, would be the Duke of AumaLe; but 
the natural jealousy of the Emperor Napo.eon would 
exclude the Orteans Princes from the list of available can- 


neighbour and enemy in the solid virtues of truth, courage, | didates. Any foreign Prince would be preferable to a native 


and simplicity, which best befit a man and a gentleman. 
Lord Byron’s friends remarked that, from the time of his 
arrival in Greece, his bad opinion of humanity ripened from 


an affectation into a sincere conviction; yet, with all their | 


| 


faults, the irregular leaders and the population had fairly | 


earned their independence. The kingdom, as it exists, was 


recognised by Lord Aserpren in the hurry of a groundless | 


fright. The advance of Diesitscn to Adrianople convinced 
him that the Turkish Empire was on the eve of destruction, 
and he was anxious, by a sudden measure, to withdraw one 


chieftain, who would only be able to govern his former equals 
by despotic methods. On the whole, it may be questioned 
whether the expulsion of the insignificant Bavarian will be of 
advantage to the country. 

If the Greeks prove that, under any Government, they are 
capable of order and freedom, the extension of territory which 
they desire will sooner or later not fail to reward their pro- 
gress. The only interest of England in the Ionian protectorate 


| is to prevent Corfu from falling mto the hands of France or 


province from the rapacious grasp of Russia. It would have | 


been wiser to constitute a substantive Power which might 
gradually have dispensed with foreign protection, but the states- 
manship of thirty or forty years ago was not distinguished by 
foresight or by boldness. The Greeks themselves might have 
redeemed the error of their patrons by forming themselves into 
a model State, as Piedmont afterwards prepared for the extension 
of its liberal institutions to Italy. But it is far easier to aspire to 
the government of ten cities than to be faithful in the adminis- 
tration and investment of a talent. With peculators for 
statesmen, with servile hirelings for senators, finding it im- 
possible to suppress robbery, or even to construct passable 
roads, the Greeks have discovered that their anarchic helpless- 
ness is caused by the want of a wider space in which it might 


of Russia. The Islands themselves have derived unmixed 
benefit from the presence of rulers incomparably more honest, 
able, and benevolent than the indigenous population. The 
inhabitants were tolerably well contented till Lord Grey 
bestowed on them a pedantic imitation of the English Con- 
stitution, which has since been administered with the charac- 
teristic timidity and awkwardness of the Colonial Office. Of 
late years, the Lorp Hien Commissioner has generally seemed 
to be ashamed of himself and his country; and the local 


| agitators, but for their own extravagance, might have directed 


the policy of the Government. During his illegal ‘excur- 
sion to Corfu, Mr. Giapstone indulged in the most ex- 
travagant antics by which any contemporary statesman 
has illustrated the comparative advantages of dulness 
and mediocrity. Since his ridiculous project of a Constitution 
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was rejected by the demagogues whom he vainly adulated, 
the local Government has been administered on the same 
principle of subservience, though with a less ridiculous 
exaggeration of absurdity. Sir Henry Srorxs has lately dis- 
missed from the judicial bench two loyal and able public 
servants, for the sole purpose of promoting supposed adherents 
of Mr. Giapstonr’s chimera. The spouting patriots of the 
towns, and the priesthood, which is recruited from the less 
reputable portion of the peasantry, half understand and 
wholly despise the deferential policy of their too scrupulous 
rulers. There is no honour to be won by the continuance of 
a supremacy which is totally unprofitable; but England is 
responsible either for the guardianship of the deposit, or for 
its transference into competent hands. A humane owner 
wishes to secure a kind master even for a troublesome horse 
which he would gladly dispose of. If, however, the Greeks 
sincerely wish for the acquisition of the Islands, they must 
take care to abstain from any attempt to effect their object by 
revolution and violence. The experience of 1855 and 1856 
ought also to caution them against any hasty or unprovoked 
disturbance of the peace with Turkey. 


MR. COBDEN ON COMMERCIAL BLOCKADES. 


C recommending to the Manchester and Liverpool Chambers 
of Commerce the abolition of commercial blockades, Mr. 
CoppeNn has the advantage of addressing an audience which is 
already more than half convinced. As he truly says, the 
American blockade of the Southern ports inflicts on the Eng- 
lish cotton manufacturers an amount of injury which could 
never have been produced by any other conceivable cause. 
A natural failure of the cotton crop would be repaired in the 
ensuing year; or, if it was permanent, it would induce the 
consumer to resort to the remaining markets of the world. 
But the war, while it causes a complete stoppage of the trade, 
deters speculators, by the uncertainty of its duration, from 
providing any alternative supply. It is dangerous to buy 
Indian cotton, when the market may at any moment be 
flooded with the accumulated produce of the Southern States, 
which is estimated at 4,000,000 bales. In former times, 
English statesmen forgot that their country might sometimes 
be neutral; and now Manchester and Liverpool look ex- 
clusively at the position in which England is unexpectedly 
placed. There is no doubt that it would be extremely de- 
sirable to get rid of Admiral Wirxes and his blockading 
squadrons, and to pursue a peaceful and unrestricted intercourse 
with the cotton districts. It would not suit Mr. CoppEn’s purpose 
to remember, or to remind his hearers, that so happy a state of 
things could orly have been attained at the cost of a war with 
the North. When the United States formerly considered the 
contingency of war with a superior maritime Power, it was 
perfectly natural to suggest that blockades and captures were 
inconsistent with the common interest of mankind. As Mr. 
Cass eloquently observed, “The blockade ‘of a coast, or of 
“commercial positions along with it, without any regard to 
“ulterior military operations, and with the real design of 
“ carrying on a war against trade, and from its very nature, 
“ against the trade of peaceful and friendly Powers, instead of 
“a war against armed men, is a proceeding which it is diffi- 
“ eult to reconcile with reason or with the opinions of modern 
“ times.”’ Reason has since become more elastic, and opinions 
in America have changed with circumstances. Half a conti- 
nent is excluded from trade, to the extreme injury of foreigners, 
without the smallest reference to military operations, except that 
the stronger belligerent finds an advantage in crippling the com- 
mercial resources of theenemy. If Mr. Lixgoin’s Government 
shared Mr. Conpen’s belief that blockades are unprofitable to 
those who enforce them, it would not at present exceed all 
historical precedent in the vexatious rigour of its interference 
with neutrals. The existing maritime law was enacted by 
belligerents who were dominant at sea, and it is not surprising 
that it should be maintained by those who inherit the position 
of the former legislator. The view which is favoured by 
neutral Chambers of Commerce may possibly be more reason- 
able; but it is idle to diseuss the question on the assumption 
that England is always to be at peace. 

Modern reformers have imagined an ideal system of war, in 
which hostilities would be conducted as affairs of honour. 
The regular armies would go out together to give and receive 
satisfaction, while peaceable citizens would pursue their ordi- 
nary avocations without interference or risk. A still greater 
improvement would be effected by the selection of individual 
champions on either side, to decide the quarrel at their own 
peril, without superfluous bloodshed. It would only be neces- 
sary to provide some security that both parties should adhere 


to the rules of the game, so that, for instance, the Confederates 
should become servants of the North if M‘CLe.tan shot Jack- 
son, while the victory of the Southern knight would be rewarded 
by the acknowledged independence of his country. The mutual 
shock of great armies would be wholly superfluous if the 
conqueror were debarred from taking any material advantage 
of his victory. The Horatm and Curtatm, Hector and 
Asax, Davip and Gottats, would realize Mr. Cospen’s 
ideal of a legitimate war, except that neither the Philistines 
nor the Trojans acquiesced in the result of the combat, 
Another generation would, perhaps, discover that it was 
equally effectual, and more humane, to decide an international 
quarrel by the toss of a halfpenny. Unfortunately, wars are 
not conventional duels, but modes of extorting a wrongful or 
rightful concession from an obstinate adversary; and so long as 
nations resort to the extreme expedient of force, they will not 
be persuaded to content themselves with half measures. The 
hopeless enterprise of subduing the South would have been 
transparently absurd if the Federalists had taken no advan- 
tage of their superiority at sea. With unobstructed exports 
and imports, the Confederates would have been richer than 
their enemies, and not merely more determined and more 
skilful. 

In the debate on Mr. Horsratt’s motion, Sir G. C. Lewis 
scandalized some enthusiasts by denying the assumption that 
private property was held sacred on land. He asserted that, 
on the contrary, belligerents were in the habit of dealing with 
property of all kinds according to their supposed interests, or 
the necessities of war. It is at least certain that they have no 
hesitation in interrupting trade with neutrals, and that, in 
practice, invaders will henceforth make it their first business 
to take possession of the railways, which correspond to the 
channels of sea commerce. The Americans have since more 
than verified the supposed paradox of the English Minister, 
The apologists of Mr. Lincoxn’s disgraceful proclamation argue 
that slaves may be confiscated by an enemy because they are 
private property, and the Federal commanders in the West, with 
the approval of their Government, levy severe requisitions on the 
inhabitants of conquered districts. General ButLer has even the 
impudence to require the Confederates of New Orleans to 
register themselves as enemies, for the express purpose of 
subjecting their property to plunder. The excesses of the 
Pores and Butirrs have indeed provoked the indignation of 
the civilized world, because they have exercised with almost 
unequalled severity, and probably with corrupt motives, an 
odious and oppressive privilege; but the stoppage of interior 
trade, though it is as complete as the maritime blockade, has 


never called forth a single remonstrance. New Orleans is ~ 


nominally open to the commerce of the world; but the interior 
is not at liberty to trade with New Orleans. No English 
buyer would be allowed to purchase cotton in Mississippi 
and Louisiana, and to ship it in the capital which is occupied 
by a Federal garrison. As long as neutral commerce is 
annihilated on the land, it seems hardly consistent 
to insist on the freedom of the seas. If Mr. Conpen’s 
scheme were adopted, Charleston and Wilmington 
would enjoy unrestrained intercourse with Europe, while a 
Southern port in Federal possession would, as at present, be 
hermetically sealed. Such an arrangement might be highly 
convenient to Lancashire, but it is not likely to be tolerated 
by a belligerent. 


If commercial blockades had been abolished before the 
commencement of the war, the Government of Washington 
would undoubtedly have attempted to close the Southern 
ports by a municipal regulation. Mr. Coppen correctly states 
that the pretension would have been illegal, but it would not 
the less have been necessary to resent it by force. An Act of 
Congress was passed for the express purpose of authorizing 
the Presipent to establish municipal blockades; and Mr. 
SewarD gave formal notice to foreign Governments that 
the measure would be carried into effect whenever it was 
thought expedient. As the Presmpent and his Cabinet 
were, two or three days before the surrender of Mason 
and Stipevt, all but unanimous in their resolution to 
resist the English demand, it can scarcely be doubted that 
they would have gone to war in vindication of their 
claim to sovereignty over the Southern ports, if they 
had been unable to declare a blockade as belligerents. The 
subsequent blockade of the Bahamas and of Bermuda, and 
the scandalous appointment of Admiral Witxes to the West 
Indian station, show that the Americans still follow their 
ancient policy of affronting and defying the long-suffering 
Mother-country. In short, Mr. Coppen advocates a policy 
which must have led to war, while submission to the existing 


provisions of the maritime code has made continued neutrality 
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possible. The controversy is not yet exhausted, but it is 
unprofitable to pursue it in the presence of belligerents who 
are determined to push to extremes the consequences of former 
legislation against neutrals. Chambers of Commerce must be 
eredulous if they believe that in future wars the stronger 
combatant will take an entirely opposite view of his own 
interest. 


ARMIES OF OCCUPATION. 


HE address of the Russian officers who are dissatisfied 
with their position in Poland is not a very imposing 
document. The writer, or writers, if there are more than 
one, say very truly that it is much safer to send their remon- 
strance through the circuitous channel of a London newspaper, 
and that the Grand Duke Constantive might be inclined to 
repress, with military promptitude, the utterance of “ words 
“of truth” by his subordinate officers. But an anonymous 
contribution to a foreign journal, although it ensures the 
words of truth being uttered, leaves the world — to whom, and 
not to the Grand Duke, the appeal is really made —in complete 
darkness as to the number, authority, and sincerity of the 
remonstrants. Still it is not very improbable that there may 
be many officers of the army stationed in Poland who do not 
like their work. Sensitive and honourable men naturally 
recoil from the petty tyrannies, the tiny cruelties, and the 
daily barbarism that are the inevitable attendants on the mili- 
tary occupation of a large territory. Nor is there any strong 
barrier of feeling, tradition, or nationality to shut off 
the pity of the educated and enlightened Russian from 
the suffering Pole. He has no blind or ineradicable hatred 
towards the people he is sent to crush. There is, too, a stir 
in all orders of Russian society, an aspiring towards a dream- 
land of liberty and popular poetical glory, which must greatly 
increase the pain of contrasting what Russia has to do in 
Poland with what she hopes for herself. The sternness of 
military despotism is peculiarly repugnant to men whose 
minds are secretly musing on a great policy of benevolence 
and progress. While, therefore, we feel sure that the Russian 
Government will not tolerate for a moment any expression 
of sentimental discontent in its officers, and that the words 
of truth would be instantly frozen in the snows of Siberia, it 
may be very true that the anonymous address may represent 
a spirit latent, yet known to be diffused in and out of the 
army, which may constitute one of the greatest practical 
difficulties of governing Poland by an army of occupation. 
As it happens, there is no one of the great Powers of 
the world, with the exception of Prussia, that is not 
carrying on the government of some portion of the 
globe by an occupying army; and even Prussia was 
very lately on the point of forcibly occupying Elec- 
toral Hesse, to prevent the ELrecror having the presumption 
to precede the King of Prussia in the violation of a Constitu- 
tion. Everything, therefore, that throws any light on the 
conditions of government by this means reads a lesson in which 
the great majority of the civilized world is deeply interested. 
The Russian officers are occupying unassailable ground 
when they advert to the great evils which this mode of govern- 
ing brings on the governors. The hardening of the national 
heart, the brutalizing of the mass of the military of all ranks, 
and the conflict between pity and duty, forced on sensitive 
minds, are evils which no statesman will think lightly of who 
appreciates the bearing of a decent moral tone, in the army 
and the administration, upon the happiness and safety of a 
nation. ‘These evils are so great that no government by mili- 
tary occupation is defensible which is not warranted by an 
intelligible system of policy, and a reasonable prospect of the 
bad character of the occupation passing away. We govern 
India by an army of occupation, and we are, as we hope, fully 
justified in doing so. But this is because we have the sub- 
stantial assent of the people we govern; because we confer 
enormous and patent benefits on India; and because, now that 
our military supremacy is fully recognized, there are no 
daily exhibitions of bitterness between the rulers and the 
ruled. Had this not been so—had we not been able to 
reduce India to that state of content which an Oriental 
people feels in the presence of masters at once strong and 
just —the occupation of India would have been the greatest of 
misfortunes to England. In a mere money point of view, it 
would not have been worth holding, but that is not all. The 
contest between the English officials, civil and military, and a 
really hostile population in a lower stage of civilization, would 
have led rapidly to the debasement of the national character 
of England, How rapidly this debasement would have been 
effected may readily be guessed by those who are aware in 
what brutal and insolent terms the more foolish and arrogant 


of the officers of the QuEEN’s troops, sent out to aid in the 
suppression of the mutiny, accustomed themselves to speak of 
the natives before their task was done. But England has 
shown that she can hold India without this daily encounter of 
hostility, and therefore her occupation is justifiable. In the 
same way, France holds Algeria, without any very deep- 
felt reluctance on the part of the subject Arabs; and 
the officials in Algeria have so many opportunities — 
which it must be said, to their credit, they are generally ready 
to use—of doing good to the Arabs, and putting them in the 
way of an orderly and civilized life, that their opportunities 
of exercising benevolence may be fairly set to the credit side 
of their moral account, against whatever harm the harshnesses 
ed are still obliged occasionally to display may do them. 

ven the occupation of Rome has not the effect of demoralizing 
the French soldiery, as the population has a Government at 
home on which to lavish the volume of their indignation; and 
as the soldiers themselves, far from being led by what they 
see and what they have to do into the temptation of cruelty 
towards the Romans, are notoriously led to feel a degree of 
sympathy for the miserable victims of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, which, although telling in no way on their real political 
position, must afford the Romans some daily consolation under 
the burden of a foreign occupation, and must tend to keep 
awake in the French occupants that spirit of generous ten- 
derness for misfortune which seems to contend in the French 
breast with an almost animal instinct of selfish cruelty. 


The Russian occupation of Poland cannot be said to have 
the defence that it is acquiesced in by those whom it most 
affects. The Poles kick against it as much as they dare. But 
it would be far away from the realities of life to say that a 
Government must not make use of an occupying army, 
although the evil consequences of a social life of daily hatred 
tell both on the rulers and the ruled. But then there ought 
always to be a reasonable prospect of a different state of things 
arising, and the adoption of a policy which, if it could be 
allowed its way, would make an occupying army unnecessary. 
We have had to govern Ireland by military force, and our 
only justification is, that we have at last managed to show 
that we could in the long run govern it by fair means, and 
the ordinary methods of civil government. Russia has had 
some crimes towards Poland to answer for; but the past can- 
not be undone all at once, and the Czar cannot allow his 
Government at Warsaw to be a mere pasteboard bogy set up 
to terrify the Poles. He must preserve order, and keep 
his troops to their duty, and make the symbols of autho- 
rity openly respected. But then he is apparently try- 
ing honestly to make a better and gentler government 
possible. He has lately restored a large portiom of the confis- 
cated estates of the rebels in the war of 1830. He has 
appointed Poles among the highest official advisers of the 
local government; he has sent a member of the Imperial 
family to give’something of dignity and importance to the 
administration of Poland; and he has addressed manifestoes to 
the Polish nation breathing a spirit so kindly that Europe 
may well be astonished that such things can come out of 
St. Petersburg, within so few years of the time when the 
Emperor NicHotas avenged, with an iron and inflexible 
severity, the terror which the Polish revolution had caused 
him. All this may not answer; but there is a reasonable 
prospect that it may; and there is no clear promise of a 
better future before Poland, even if the army of occupation 
were withdrawn, Sometimes we may feel a little more hesita- 
tion in deciding whether governing by an occupying army is 
defensible, and, although we strongly object to the occupation, 
yet allow that it is not without some plea of mitigation. The 
Austrian occupation of Hungary, although conducted with all 
the narrow pedantry of an obstinate, semi-liberal, shortsighted 
German Ministry, and though demoralizing and degrading to 
Austria, has just this much of excuse — that the Hungarians 
do not desire an utter separation from Austria, but a union 
on certain terms that are refused, and that the divided races 
and confined position of Hungary make it difficult to 
anticipate what the Hungarians would do if left to themselves. 
But where there is no prospect of a concordant and peaceful 
state of things arising—where the hostility is permanent 
and deep-rooted, and the thirst for separation is sanctioned by 
the result of separation being intelligible and appropriate — 
then government by an occupying army is an evil without 
any mitigation whatever. The occupation of Rome is inde- 
fensible, because it condemns its victims, as its author avows, 
to endless stagnation. The occupation of Venetia is inde- 
fensible, because Austria has shown herself utterly unable to 
conciliate, or lead, or satisfy any Italian community, and 
because Venetia is ready to fly into the open arms of Italy. 
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But of all military occupations that history has to record, the 
most indefensible, the most hopeless of good fruits, the most 
degrading and brutalizing to all parties, is that occupation of 
the Southern States of America, by the North, which General 
Butter has begun at New Orleans, and which the fanaticism 
of the Republican party wishes to extend over the whole area 
of the Slave States. 


BROMPTON IN EXTREMIS. 
ff may seem hard to speak ill of the dying, as of the dead. 


If it were not for the sake of future warning, it would 
be unhandsome to sadden the expiring moments of the Exhi- 
bition with the reproaches that have been heaped upon it se 
justly and so plentifully during its brief existence. Mentem 
mortalia tangunt. The sight of its dwindling numbers, its 
faded show, its damp and foggy gloom, the incurable melan- 
choly that has settled on the countenance of its officials, 
the last despairing efforts of its indefatigable puffer, are enough 
to disarm the heartiest antagonism. In the presence of this 
sad spectacle of mortality, we feel reluctant to remember our 
wrongs. The tallow-trophy and the pickle-trophy, the blocked- 
up nave and the hidden works of art, the fertilizing shower 
which used to trickle down so refreshingly from the roof — all 
these things are things of the past. The flooring is itself 
doomed now, upon whose moistened surface the public was 
wont to be tripped up, and which furnished Mr. Staney with 
a patriot’s grave. The homely pail and rubicund water-pot 
upon which the public was wont to break its shins, are 
banished now for ever from the place they once knew so well. 
All the merry noises with which the vast building was once 
enlivened—the execrations of hoiiday-makers bespattered with 
soot and water, or of exhibitors whose pictures were rotting in 
the damp, or of fleeced luncheon-eaters, or of insulted artists 
—they are all silent now. The clerks are totting up the 
gloomy balance-sheet; the exhibitors are sadly packing 
up their moist masterpieces, or stained silks, or rusty steel ; 
M. Vertiarp’s creditors are practising the division of 
fractions in a spirit of melancholy perseverance; and the 
guarantors and the contractors are each sorrowfully wondering 
how much it will be possible to extract out of the other. 
One thing alone remains proudly superior to the general 
wreck —the mysterious but impregnable CapoGaNn contract. 
Whatever the faults of the Commission or their subor- 
dinates may have been, they are past mending now. There 
is nothing left for the public but to inquire why the Exhi- 
bition which started with lofty hopes, that seemed fully 
justified by the success of 1851, has proved, in many points 
of view, so deplorable a failure. 

A large portion of the result must, of course, be ascribed 
to mere administrative inefficiency. The Prince Consort 
was a loss it was impossible to replace. For two reasons, 
the Exhibition of 1851 was mainly indebted to him for 
its triumphant results. In the first place, he was a far 
abler man than any of the subordinates who served under 
him. But even if he had been less able, his assistance 
would still have been the main element in its success. His 
value was, that he was indisputably the first. He gave a 
unity to the operations of the Commission which no other 
man was in a condition to impart to them. The results suf- 
ficiently prove how much his presence was missed in the 
undertaking that closes to-day. It would be difficult, pro- 
bably, to trace all the various miscarriages to any particular 
delinquent. But everything went wrong unaccountably, as 
it always does when it is attempted to carry on an extensive 
undertaking without placing it under the centrol of a single 
guiding mind. The contractors were men of first-rate 
eminence; but they could not even put a common flooring 
together, so as to prevent the people who walked on it from 
tumbling through, nor fasten the panes of a large skylight so 
as to keep the rain from dripping down. ‘The Secretary was 
a public servant of experience and reputation; but he con- 
trived to let out the space to the exhibitors in such a manner 
that the things which no one could possibly care to see — 
rows of pickle jars, bales of cotton, candles, and piles of 
dolls— occupied the most prominent positions; while gems 
of art, of which all the world had heard, were difficult to 
find. The Commissioners had the world before them when 
they were selecting a contractor to undertake the refreshment 
rooms. But they contrived to light upon a tradesman who 
was so poor originally, or was so easily duped out of his 
money, that he began by charging such prices as to make 
his refreshment rooms practically useless to the mass of 
visitors, and finished by adorning the annals of the Exhibition 
with a not very reputable bankruptcy. Instances might be 


multiplied indefinitely. There was no particular reason why 
all these departments should conspire to make ludicrous 
failures. But a series of mishaps, which are nobedy’s fault, 
but happen apparently by some malignant fatality, is the 
well-known disease of divided authority and uncertain 
responsibility. 

But inefficient administration was not the only malady 
under which the Great Exhibition of 1862 laboured. It 
suffered the inevitable disadvantage of being not an original 
project, but an imitation. Its contrivers forgot how much of 
the success of the first Exhibition was due to its being a new 
idea. They based their calculations on the assumption that 
the attractive power of both buildings was the same, and, 
therefore, that the visitors of the second Exhibition might be 
expected to exceed those of the first in number exactly in the 
proportion in which wealth and population had increased 
during the interval. This sanguine theory soon led them 
into trouble. They were haunted by financial difficulties 
from the very first. The consequence was that, like most 
people in that condition, they were constantly betaking them- 
selves to devices which lay unpleasantly near the border-line 
where the shabby fades into the dishonest. It was their 
necessity, not their will, that consented to sharp practice of 
various kinds, with exhibitors, with season-ticket holders, 
with photographers, with restaurateurs, and with many others 
of like kind, who have added their voices to the general 
chorus of discontent: If they had been richer, their building 
would possibly have been more tasteful and more watertight, 
and their subordinates less extortionate. And they might 
have been richer if they had been content to recognise that 
old things are not as popular as new, and that originals are 
more attractive than copies. 

In taking our leave of them after six months’ brief, but 
stormy, acquaintance, we should be sorry to deny that 
they have rendered very considerable service to their country, 
They have brought together a very marvellous collec- 
tion of the achievements both of science and art; and the minds 
of many thousands have been both gratified and enlarged by the 
new ideas which they have had the opportunity of imbibing. 
Moreover, to descend to lowlier considerations, they have made 
the fortunes of many very respectable tradesmen, who have had 
the opportunity of puffing their establishments at a cheap rate, 
and of selling their goods at’twice the ordinary price. Poli- 
tically, too, they have done good service, which ought not to 
be forgotten. They have sprung the Brompton mine. Fot 
years a clique of art-schemers have been secretly labouring, 
by an unsparing use of back-stairs’ influence, to concentrate 
all the treasures of art or science the metropolis possesses in 
the remote suburb where the Department of Science and Art 
bears sway. ‘The first Exhibition, and the funds which its 
success created, were the base of operations upon which they 
worked. The failure of the second Exhibition, and the defi- 
ciency it leaves behind it, will effectually disarm them for the 
future. Its contrivance was their work, and its predicted success 
was the picture of their imaginations. Their work for the future 
will be esteemed, and the value of their predictions appraised, 
according to the measure which this conspicuous sample has 
furnished. But, perhaps, the greatest of all the services which 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition have rendered is that they 
have made future Exhibitions of the same kind impossible. 
It will not be easy to collect another body of guarantors or of 
art-contributors so easy of belief as those who are now rueing 
their own too confiding natures. For the sake of avoiding the 
scandals which have multiplied round the brief career of the 
recent Exhibition, it is desirable that for the future all such 
shows shall be ostensibly what they are in reality —adver- 
tising speculations. Managed by commercial men for a com- 
mercial object, they will be free from the inefficiency which is 
the special attribute of unpaid Boards, and they will probably 
be more successful in avoiding the temptations that beset in- 
solvency. At all events, if they do commit blunders, they, 
and not the public, will pay the penalty ; and if they do excite 
scandal, no public department, and no men of high official 
rank, will be associated in their discredit. 


AMERICA, 


b ge elections in Pennsylvania seem to have been generally 
decided in favour of the Republicans, and it is scarcely to 
be expected that the Democrats will carry the greater number 
of the Northern States. Among other plausible arguments, the 
dominant faction will have the advantage of insinuating that 
the triumph of their adversaries would be acceptable to the 
hated foreigner; and notwithstanding the habitual indifference 
of Englishmen to the internal squabbles of American parties, it 
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js true that a reaction in favour of moderate counsels would 
be regarded with well-grounded satisfaction. The Democrats 
had faults enough to answer for in the days of their supre- 
macy ; but minorities often become reasonable, especially when 
they are protesting against the extravagances of violent and 
arrogant rulers. While the Republicans are squandering 
and peculating, and trampling the Constitution under foot, 
their opponents naturally become the champions of honesty, 
economy, and law; and their leaders intimate, in sufli- 
ciently intelligible terms, their purpose of ultimately 
abandoning the prosecution of a ‘hopeless struggle. 
It is as nece that a candidate for office should 
pledge himself to the continuance of the war as that Antony 
should reiterate his participation in the popular estimate of 
the virtue of Brutus; but since the disruption has become 
obviously irrevocable, the partisans of the Constitution have 
nothing left to fight for. The Republicans are, in a certain 
sense, more logical than the Democrats, when they openly 
avow their hope of effecting a lawless conquest by the aid of 
servile revolt and massacre. It is not impossible that they 
may succeed in revenging themselves, and the more plausible 
object of restoring the Union is utterly unattainable. As the 
country has not yet calmness or courage enough to contem- 
plate an inevitable separation, Mr. Seymour professes a formal 
adhesion to the warlike policy of the moment; but at the 
great meeting of his supporters, the real convictions of the 
party were explained by the production of General Scorr’s 
letter to Mr. Sewarp. At the very beginning of the contest, 
mendacious journalists were in the habit of asserting that 
the veteran Commander-in-Chief confidently anticipated the 
suppression of the rebellion within three months, or at 
farthest before Christmas. Mr. Sewarp, however, was aware 
that General Scorr had laid down as the conditions of success 
the maintenance of 300,000 men for three years, under the 
conduct of generals of the highest order, and the inevitable 
loss of a quarter of a million of men. It was probably on the 
receipt of this very letter that Mr. Szwarp assured the Courts 
of Europe that the insurrection would easily be suppressed 
within ninety days, without any extraordinary demand on the 
resources of the Republic. General Scorr evidently thought 
that he had reduced to an absurdity the project of conquering 
the South. When he told the Government that they must 
find a Hocue or a Dessarx to put at the head of an invading 
army, he was perfectly aware that there was nobody better 
to fall back upon than or M‘Ciettan. That 
his own opinion might not be left in doubt, he called 
attention to the inutility of conquest, as well as to 
the difficulty of achieving it. If the South were once 
subdued, it could only be held in subjection by powerful 
garrisons, after the abolition of all securities for freedom. 
The old soldier inferred that the Government ought, if pos- 
sible, to effect a compromise with the Seceders; and as a last 
alternative he suggested, in a quotation from Marmion, that 
the North should bid an “erring sister part in peace.” 
After the rejection of his advice, General Scorr continued to 
serve the Government to the best of his power; but Bull’s 
Run could scarcely disturb the convictions which he had 
previously expressed. It was not surprising that he should 
avail himself of an honourable occasion for retirement, and 
Mr. Lixcotn and Mr. Sewarp were probably glad to be 
relieved from an adviser who told them unpalatable truths. 
In publishing General Scorr’s letter the Democrats imply 
their belief that subsequent events have more than justified 
the prudent warning which it contains. The destined quarter 
of a million of victims has been sacrificed before half the pre- 
scribed term has expired. No Hocue has yet been found to 
conduct the invasion of the South ; and the contending armies 
are still, after many a bloody conflict, nearer to Washington 
than to Richmond. 

The Republicans may probably count on another year of 
power, during which they may complete the ruin of their 
country and demonstrate the impossibility of succeeding in 
their enterprise. As soon as the State elections are concluded, 
the compulsory draft will provide the means of recruiting the 
army, and in the spring the rivers will once more be open to 
the irresistible gunboats. The Confederates may perhaps 
again be forced to act on the defensive ; and they have learned 
by experience the sources of weakness and of strength. It 
seems that the tide of success has already turned in the West; 
for the Federal troops have obtained ah undoubted success at 
Corinth, and General BuELL is said to have advanced, after 
an indecisive battle at Perrysville. When the gunboats are 
once more employed, the conflict will have become more 
unequal, and the appetite of the Northern population will be 


gratified by reports of successful skirmishes, and of captured 


posts. In the meantime, the Treasury will approach nearer to the 
inevitable bankruptcy, the burden of the conscription will every 
day become more intolerable, and when the summer again gives 
the preponderance to the Confederates, general opinion will be 
prepared for the overthrow of the Republican faction. Mr. 
Lincoty’s proclamation has finally destroyed any lingering 
attachment to the Union which might have existed in the 
Border States. Kentucky and Missouri may be overrun 
by Federal armies, and intimidated by the presence of garri- 
sons; but as soon as a Southern soldier crosses the Ohio he 
will find himself surrounded by a hostile population. As the 
PresipENT himself observed, two or three weeks before the 
issue of the obnoxious document, a decree of emancipation 
will be wholly inoperative for its ostensible purpose. The 
real object of influencing the elections may, to some extent, 
have been attained, but the incidental result of alienating 
waverers and {friends of the Constitution is more certain, as 
well as more serious. The Democrats are almost embarrassed 
by a superfluity of cogent arguments, which may perhaps 
hereafter serve the ends of justice as the material of 
impeachments. It is true that the nation has been an eager 
accomplice in the misdeeds of its rulers; but nothing can be 
more expedient than the inconsistency which enables a 
repentant multitude to avenge its own errors on its instru- 
ments and ringleaders. In two or three years Mr. Lixcotn 
may have cause to envy the safe and ignominious obscurity of 
his forgotten predecessor. 

The authors of the national disasters will not be able to 
allege, in their defence, any genuine belief in the doctrines 
which they have vainly attempted to enforce. Mr. Szwarp 
avowed, in 1861, that the Union ought not to be restored by 
arms ; and a few years earlier, in concert with Mr. Cuase, he 
actually proposed in the Senate that the Federal compact 
should be rescinded. Mr. Lincoin accepted the interpretation 
which Mr. Dovaias eagerly placed on his inaugural speech, 
as pledging him to a peaceful policy. The change of 
feeling which followed the attack on Fort Sumter was 
not inexcusable; but the subsequent persistence in a 
policy of revenge and conquest is not explained by 
any conscientious conviction. Without a theory to jus- 
tify their obstinacy, repudiating the Constitution which 
they profess to vindicate, the official representatives of the 
North have never troubled themselves with any consideration 
of the manner in which the South is to be governed after it is 
conquered. Before that time, another President will have 
appointed another Cabinet, and the members of the present 
Government are satisfied with the cheap applause which is 
earned by flattering the popular sentiment of the moment. 
Mr. Cuase, when he draws bills on the future which will 
assuredly be dishonoured, embodies in a material symbol the 
general policy of his colleagues. The evil is sufficient for the 
day, and difficulties hereafter must be dealt with as weli as 
circumstances may allow. It is, unfortunately, not impossible 
that a feeble and delinquent Government may attempt to obli- 
terate the memory of its failures by wantonly provoking a 
rupture with England. ‘The offensive appointment of Com- 
modore Wiikes to the West India station suspiciously coin- 
cides with a sudden clamour against the perfectly legal act of 
English shipbuilders who have sold vessels which the Confe- 
derates have fitted up as privateers. 


THE COTTON SPINNERS’ APOLOGY. 


t is unfortunate that a man of considerable ability and im- 
mense energy like Mr. Cospen should never be capable of 
taking any but the narrowest views of any subject which he 
discusses. Even in his advocacy of Free Trade, where he did 
seem to step out of himself, and assume a loftier attitude, it 
was mainly in the spirit of a huckster that he advocated the 
truths of a far-reaching philosophy. In his financial views, 
and eminently in the tone of his remarks on the sad events of 
the last year, he has steadily persisted in viewing the world 
through the spectacles of his own class; and in his last per- 
formance — the elaborate address to his constituents at Roch- 
dale — he altogether sank the statesman in the cotton spinner, 
and produced perhaps the most one-sided and uncandid speech 
of all that the crisis has called forth. 

Although Reform and Retrenchment were the are 
subjects of the resolution which the meeting had assembled to 
pass, the prominent topics of the speech were the American 
war and the conduct of the Lancashire mill-owners. From 
time to time, various leading members of the manufacturing 
fraternity have propounded their several views of their 
interests, their rights, and their duties. One gentleman 
insisted, not long ago, on the sacred obligation which every 
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millowner owed to himself and to the dictates of political 
economy to withdraw his capital from a declining trade, 
and, bidding farewell to the hands he had collected, to seek in 
other occupations a more profitable investment. Other repre- 
sentatives of the same class have acknowledged the special 
duty of the employers of factory labour to bear the brunt of 
the occasioned by the present suspension of industry, 
and have announced that the mill-owners were only waiting 
until the distress should become severe enough to call for the 
tremendous sacrifices which they were prepared to make. 
Another section, bolder than their fellows, have openly avowed 
and acted upon the policy of selling their cotton in the best 
market, and making the calamity add to their accumulated 
wealth. Finally, a few men like Mr. Mason have struggled, in 
the face of the deepest discouragement, to stir up Manchester 
to activity in enlarging the area of cotton supply, and have 
nobly done their own part in keeping open their mills at what- 
ever cost, rather than coldly turn adrift the labourers on whose 
skill and industry they have reared their princely fortunes. 

Mr. Cospen at Rochdale took upon himself to plead the 
cause of the mill-owners against those whom he is pleased to 
call their detractors, or, in other words, against the united 
opinion of all the rest of the country. It is significant 
that he avoided any special reference to the minority who 
have done their utmost to stem the prevailing distress. 
Possibly, he agrees with those who hold that such examples 
of self-sacrifice are proofs as much of weakness as of generosity, 
and that the real duty of the enlightened Manchester man is 
to govern himself by the barometer of self-interest, lest he 
should disturb the accepted axioms of the science which 
Lancashire worships. But whatever may be Mr. Conpen’s 
inmost views, his argument was, as usual, clear and uncandid. 
His conclusions would be inevitable if his premises were not 
based more on assumption than on fact. The case of the 
manufacturers could not be stated more pointedly. Lan- 
cashire is, he argued, blockaded, consistently with those 
wicked principles of war for which the Government is 
responsible. The suffering of the people is an evil arising 
from no fault of the manufacturers, and one which they 
could neither have foreseen nor provided against —it is a 
national calamity to be met by national alms. The mill- 
owners are less bound to contribute than any others, because 
they are themselves involved in the loss; and their compul- 
sory rates and inevitable losses far exceed the most bountiful 
donations of the wealthiest in the land. The owner of a 
factory, the stoppage of which throws one thousand hands 
upon the poor-rates, has no more moral responsibility than 
the miller who discharges a couple of labourers when the 
state of the market makes it unprofitable to grind corn. 

This is the essence of Mr. Cospen’s defence; and it is most 
important to eonsider it fairly and patiently, because it is un- 
doubtedly true, as he says, that the warmth of public liberality 
has been chilled by the wide-spread feeling that the mill- 
owners ought to be first, and are last, in the relief of the 
distress. To remove this impression would be a national 
service, and it can be done in two ways— either by the manu- 
facturers coming up to the requirements of public opinion and 
the examples of the best of their class, or by the country con- 
senting to lower its estimate of the mill-owner’s obligations 
down to the level of his average practice. Mr. Cospen chooses 
the latter alternative, and after his manner denounces, as 
“base appeals to prejudice,” the attempts which have been 
made to goad the factory owners to a sense of their position. 
If public opinion is wrong, nothing can be more just than that 
the misjudged class whom Mr. Cospen takes under his pro- 
tection should be amply vindicated. But it is possible that the 
unbiassed spectators may be right, and the iriterested cotton- 
spinners a little warped in their views; and, if this be so, it 
would be idle and wrong to instil into the public mind a false 
estimate of Manchester liberality, even for the laudable 
purpose of stimulating subscriptions, which, we trust, will soon 
pour in abundantly, whatever be the shortcomings of those on 
whom the heaviest obligation lies. 

But to return to Mr. Cospen’s argument. It is but a half- 
truth, and scarcely that, to tell the millowners that the present 
calamity is wholly from without, that it is in no degree 
traceable to any fault of theirs, and that it could neither have 
been foreseen nor prevented. If a manufacturer’s mill were 
pape ~~ by lightning, the calamity would in a sense be no 
act of his; but if he had been warned again and again of 
the necessity for a conductor—if he had persistently re- 
fused to go to an expense which, on a close calculation, 
he thought excessive for the risk— if, moreover, he kept 
crowds of workmen liable to be crushed when the anti- 
cipated storm should come, would any one say that he 


was wh free from responsibility for the misfortune, 
and that he had done enough if he paid his quota of 
rates to bury the victims and feed the survivors, and went off 
with the remains of his property to a more promising site? 
This is not an unfair parallel to the actual case. The evil 
day which has come was foreseen and foretold years ago, 
though it is true that the precise form of the disruption 
of the American cotton trade was not that which was 
commonly anticipated. But every man who 

of the future of England at all has been for years 
impressed with the terrible risk which we were running, 
by trusting exclusively to the slave-grown produce of a single 
country. To call the calamity unforeseen is just one of those 
statements by which Mr. CoBpEN is accustomed to fit his facts 
to his logic. But, if foreseen, still it may be said that the evil 
could not have been averted. This, again, we venture to 
dispute. It is quite true that the immediate interest of 
spinners who did not care to look beyond the profits of the 
next twelve months was adverse to the encouragement of 
other field of supply. But the event has proved that their real 
interests would have been best consulted by efforts to bring 
the produce of India up to the level of the wants of Manchester; 
and it is still more palpably true that, if the employers of 
millions of labourers owe any moral duties to those whom 
have artificially collected together, the first of these is to take 
all possible precautions to prevent a sudden collapse of the 
industry on which so vast a population depends. We do not 
wish to state the case more harshly than necessary ; and we are 
glad to admit that, in the days of cheap American cotton, it 
would have been a costly and difficult enterprise to do much 
to improve the supply from India. Still it was not im 
ticable; and if Manchester had chosen to back up the efforts 
which were made by a few, enough would, in all probability, 
have been done to mitigate the terrible severity of the crisis 
which has come at last. But let this be passed over, as an 
excusable if not an inevitable omission; and let it be assumed 
that, up to the commencement of the present crisis, the manu- 
facturers had done all that could fairly be expected from 
average human nature. Can it be said that, during the last 
eighteen months, nothing more could have been done to pre- 
vent the evil? Why, the manufacturers themselves have 
insisted that much might have been done, and have loudly 
called on the Government to send out an army of Manchester 
buyers, to get in the produce of India in a state, and at a 
price, to suit the tastes of Lancashire. No one doubted that 
the cotton could be had—if not at once, at any rate long 
before the present time. If Government, as we were told, 
could do it, the spinners who knew what they wanted, and 
who had the capital with which to buy, could certainly have 
done it much more effectually. But there was a risk; and as 
it was certain that, sooner or later, the high prices, if con- 
tinued, would tempt Indian traders to undertake the collection 
of cotton for them, the Manchester men thought it more 
prudent to let things take their course, and face the possibility 
of a universal stoppage, rather than run the risk of a specula- 
tion which a sudden cessation of the American war might 
seriously derange. There were risks on both sides; 
but the one was a danger to mill-owners and la- 
bourers both, the other was a risk of loss to the capitalist 
alone. As it turns out, Manchester chose, perhaps saga- 
ciously, but not fortunately. Now, it seems that the native 
merchants of Calcutta are undertaking, after the loss of @ 
year, the enterprise which Manchester has declined. Cotton 
is being sown, purchased, and shipped in largely increasing 
quantities; but the relief which this will bring is not only 
more tardy, but less effectual, than it would have been if the 
spinners had sent their own agents to conduct the operation. 
It will be some time yet before Hindoos and Parsees learn the 
wisdom of sending to the English market unadulterated cotton, 
cleaned and packed to the best of their ability. A year has 
been wasted before the iment commenced; at least 
another will be lost before the native dealers learn their new 
business, and the requirements of their customers. 

All this Manchester might have prevented, and did not; 
and in the face of these undisputed facts, it is strange to be 
told that the evil could neither have been foreseen nor provided 
against. The simple truth is, that the mill-owners 
have done very much to arrest the famine, but that it would 
have involved them in considerable outlay and some risk to 
make the attempt. If it is true, as Mr. Coppen says, that the 
stoppage of their mills is a serious loss to the spinners, the 
Indian speculation would have saved at least a part of it, and 
the factory owners would have benefited at once their opera- 
tives and themselves. It is ible, though the fact is net 
admitted by their advocate, the mill-owners are really 
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gainers by the cessation of work after the excessive production 
of previous years, and it maybe that an abundant supply of 
cotton would not have been regarded as an unmixed good. 
If this be so, an additional motive can be found for the want 
of enterprise by which Manchester has astonished the world ; 
but the claim of the artisans would become yet more im- 
perative on employers, to whose own overtrading the cala- 
mity could in some degree be traced. Mr. Coppen may, 
or may not, succeed in persuading his countrymen that 
the capitalists whom he represents have done all that they 
were wee bound to do to sustain a system of industry 
on which they have so largely thriven in former years; 
but it is idle for him, or any man, to assert that they have 
done all that it was in their power to do, or to paint the 
present distress of Lancashire as wholly due to causes which 
the cotton magnates could neither have foreseen nor obviated. 
His eloquence would have been spent to far better purpose if 
he had employed it in creating a tone of opinion and a sense 
of responsibility in the class whom he addressed, more in 
harmony with that which a very small minority among them 
has conspicuously displayed. But this would scarcely have 
been a task for an orator whose greatest merit is the un- 
wavering fidelity with which he can represent one side of a 
question and one class of a nation. 

There is yet another word to be said. If Manchester has 
failed in her duty, that is no reason why England should 
follow the bad example. The operatives at least have a 
right to say that the misfortune which has befullen them is 
due to no fault of theirs; and if ever there was a case of 
distress which could command the aid of the whole country, 
it is that of which Lancashire presents so sad, and yet so noble 
an example. Those who are least disposed to concur in 
Mr. Cospen’s eulogy of the cotton-spinners will best show 
their sense of the emergency by taking upon themselves the 
task which has been refused by those who were primarily, if 
not exclusively, bound to perform it. 


JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES IN ENGLAND AND 
FRANCE. 

HE Treaty of Commerce between England and France has 
undoubtedly had the effect of increasing and widening 

the relations in which the inhabitants of the two countries 
are brought together; and as nations are thus united in the 
ordinary business of daily life, the consequences appear in a 
thousand indirect and remote ways. Sometimes it is found 
that differences in the manner of doing things, which at first 
sight appear considerable, easily melt away, while other 
differences, which hardly force themselves on the attention at 
all, are found to rest on wide divergencies of policy and 
government. In the first outset of international amiability, 
for example, law and legal difficulties are very little thought 
of. Business only flows in the accustomed channels, and the 
law which regulates its course is simple, settled, and familiar. 
But soon, if all goes on well, new enterprises are set on foot, 
new liabilities assumed, and the law is required to regulate 
and determine them. Fortunately, the English commercial 
law is the best and most sensible and intelligible part 
of our system, and its main doctrines vary but slightly from 
those on which the commercial code of France is based. 
Where there is a difference, the difference is generally 
to the advantage of England. We have worked out the 
problems of commercial law with much greater accuracy 
and fulness, and our tribunals have been thrown open ina 
much larger spirit to litigants of all nations. But there are 
still some portions of commercial law as to which there is a 
difference between the French system and ours, springing, not 
from the different ways in which lawyers decide legal points, 
but from wholly different views of State policy. It will be 
impossible that, as the traffic between France and England 
increases, this separation of national feeling in any great depart- 


least arrangements with the bad effects of which the State has 
nothing to do. The sole business of the State is to recognise 
the fact of their existence, and to provide them with a legal 
machinery for arising, acting, and dying out. If people like to 
trust them, they are at liberty to do so; and if they are gulled 
by them, that is their look-out. The State does not affect to 
see that the nominal capital has ever been subscribed, or that 
there is the slightest chance it ever will be. There need be 
no certain number or amount of shares. A very peculiar pro- 
vision of the new Act permits a Joint-Stock Company to 
start without any shares at all, and to involve no further re- 
sponsibility to any one than the payment of such sum as the 
promoters may declare themselves willing to pay in case the 
company is wound up. They must not, indeed, make fraudu- 
lent representations, or they will be liable personally to those 
who have suffered by their deceit; but they may get to- 
gether as good a list of directors as they can, and announce 
that they are ready to transact business on a scale which 
would ordinarily demand a capital of a hundred thousand 
pounds. If they succeed, they will have done a smart 
thing cheaply. If they fail, it may turn out that the seven 
persons constituting the number necessary for the formation 
of a joint-stock company have never paid a shilling, and 
limited the liability they are willing to incur to half-a-crown ; 
and then, although they, as individuals, may be worth several 
times their weight in gold, the creditors of the company may 
get nothing more than the seven half-crowns. It is taken for 
granted that the general public will soon learn to take the 
proper precautions — that they will not deal with a company 
without a distinct assurance that a suflicient capital has been 
paid up, and that they will ask to see the deed of association 
before they will trust a company dependent for its solvency 
on the guarantee of its members. Directors, too, it may be 
urged, who are men of honour and position, will not lend 
their names to sham companies; and the public will 
grow accustomed to avoid all companies which are not 
administered by an wunexceptionable direction. It can 
scarcely be expected that this useful lesson should be learnt 
without some pretty severe blows being first inflicted. But 
the British public may in time be properly on their guard. 
Even then, however, the foreigner will have to learn this 
lesson too; and we may be sure that, before he knows how 
hot the fire is, he will not burn his fingers without plenty of 
prs hearty invectives against the English law of partner- 
ip. 
The French law proceeds on a totally different principle. It 
is the object, and it is considered to be the duty, of the State, 
in France, to the public against their own weakness. 
Persons are not allowed to enjoy the legal advantages of a limited 
partnership unless they, in some way or other, give guarantees 
that the scheme is a bond-fide one, that the capital announced 
is really subscribed, and that there isa regular maehinery of 
administration, the members of which are willing to subject 
themselves to severe penalties if they do not act in strict 
conformity with the law. About six years ago a law was 
passed, the avowed object of which was to protect the poor 
and ignorant against flaming prospectuses, the traffic in the 
mere hope of shares, and the snare of a nominal capital. Every 
shareholder is bound to have paid up a fourth of the sum for 
which he subscribes, and all the nominal capital must have been 
actually subscribed for before the company can come into exist- 
ence. The shares must in no case be of a less sum than four 
pounds sterling, and never of a less sum than twenty pounds, if 
the proposed capital exceeds eight thousand pounds. No share 
is negotiable until two-fifths of its nominal amount has been 
paid up, and the original subscribers remain liable until the 
shares have been paid up in full. Those parties, too, who 
administer the affairs of the company are personally respon- 
sible, without any limitation of their liability. There is, 
therefore, every precaution taken which ingenuity can devise 
to exhaust the armo of civil remedies against fraud or 


ment of commercial law should not be fruitful of consequences | delusion. But this is not all. The criminal law is also 


which will be full of annoyance and mortification to those 
who feel their weight. There is, for instance, a striking 
difference in the French and English law of public partner- 
ships. They 


| 


called in aid, and fines and imprisonment punish the authors 
f a company which does not comply with the provisions of 


the statute. It is true that companies where the liability is 


fulfil different objects, and rest on wholly | more restrained, and that are subject to fewer restrictions, 


different theories. Next Monday, a new Act, passed last | may be formed; but they can only come into existence by 
session, for the regulation of Companies in Great Britain and | the express and special sanction of the head of the State, 
Treland, will come into operation; and as in this Act the | and their statutes have to be submitted to the inspection and 


English theory has been embodied in its most trenchant form, 
it may be worth while to consider how it will affect our com- 
mercial relations with France. 


| 


to receive the settlement of a Minister of State. 
The matter is of the greater importance, and the radical 
difference between the two systems is the more certain to lead 


The English law,as settled by the new Act, appears to pro- | to misunderstandings, because, by a convention between Eng- 
ceed on the principle that partnerships in which the liability is land and France, made in the spring of this year, it was pro- 


limited are either desirable as favouring enterprise, or are at | vided that the Joint-Stock Companies of 


either nation should 
B2 


| 
| 
a 
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have power to sue and be sued, in their corporate capacity, in 
the Courts of the other. An English company of the most 
imaginative character, with an airiness of fancy in its nominal 
capital that would be incredible to the French mind, may set 
up its shop at Paris, and make all the hay it can while the 
sun of its seven undetected half-crowns is shining pleasantly. 
On the general legal consequences of this, under the French 
law, we need not enter, as the points to be considered would be 
of a character far too technical and intricate for the general 
reader. But we may venture to express an opinion that 
the law of France would deal in a very summary way with 
French shareholders or partners who sought to evade 
the provisions of their own system, and defeat the public 
policy of their roe 1 by having recourse to the pleasant 
and easy paths of the English law. At first, probably, 
no very salient case will present itself. The companies 
which take the field at the outset will probably be based 
on honest and rational schemes, and directed by men 
of standing and wealth. But the very fact that they succeed, 
and accustom the French to the presence of English companies 
supposed to be trading in France under the English law, will 
soon pave the way for companies of a different character ; and 
then either the suffering French will say that the treaty has 
made them bow their necks to the yoke of a foreign system 
of law that is mere swindling, or the English, who have ex- 
pected their law to prevail in France, will be disappointed, 
and express their disappointment in the language of angry 
Britons. Ultimately things will settle themselves, and some 
sort of compromise will probably be effected. We shall pro- 
bably see, in the law of partnership, the earliest field on which 
the English and Continental systems of jurisprudence will 
begin that approximation which will be the inevitable, but 
slow, result of the constant and increasing interchange of 
thoughts and commodities. 


THE VOLUNTEER COMMISSION, 


Nae Report of the Volunteer Commission has appeared 
very opportunely after the attempts which have recently 
been made to ignore the necessity for further Government assist- 
ance. Quite apart from the real danger to which the permanent 
existence of the Volunteer force is exposed, it is most essential 
that the relations between the Government and the civilian 
army should rest upon some rational and clearly under- 
stood principle. This the Report of the Commission fully 
supplies, and the principle itself is so manifestly sound that 
it would be strange that it should ever have been questioned 
if it were not more strange that anything in this world should 
escape cavil and criticism. 

The plain, obvious principle which must govern the 
pecuniary arrangements of the Volunteer force cannot be 
better stated than in the evidence given by Lord LyttLEton :-— 
“Tn reason and fairness, there is no ground whatever to 
“ expect any money contribution at all from the rank and 
“file. ... Besides that their time is money, it is not 
‘ only time and labour which they give, but they incur actual 
“ expenses. They are Volunteers in giving their services 
“ freely, and they would be just as much a Volunteer force if 
“ they were not required to pay money besides. ... I 
“think it would be perfectly just if all their expenses were 
“ taken away from them.” This is an intelligible principle, 
and it is the one which, subject to a very reasonable con- 
dition, the Commissioners have adopted. But there is one 
other, and only one other, possible principle—that is, to 
consider the Volanteats not as part of the forces of the 
country, but as mere amateurs who have taken to military 
pastimes, and must be expected to bear all’the incidental 
expenses of their own amusement. This is the footing on 
which the Duke of NewcastLe, in a recent speech, seemed 
disposed to place them; and, whichever be the sounder plan, 
it is certain that no compromise can by any possibility be 
right, and that the Volunteers must either be entitled to relief | 
from all the money payments necessary for the maintenance 


of their corps, or else must be morally bound to defray 
every species of expenditure out of their own resources. 
Between these two rules of action the choice has to be | 
made. If Lord Lytrieton’s view is adopted, men of all | 
grades are invited to join in the defence of their common | 
country, and are told that their services will be welcome, 
though they bring nething with them but cheerful and steady | 
devotion to their self-imposed task. If the Duke of NewcastLe » 
is right, then it is desirable that military training and rifle 
practice should be the pastime of the rich, to be pursued at 
their own cost, and, as a fair consequence, according to their | 
own caprice. The choice, in other words, is between a_ 


National Army of disciplined regiments and an association 
of private Rifle Clubs, somewhat exclusive, and with a right 
to be jealous of external control. 

It would be a waste of words to discuss which of these two 
views the more nearly accords with the universal conception 
of what our Volunteer force ought to be. None of those who 
are the most earnest in their homilies about the maintenance 
of the Volunteer character pure and undefiled would 
attempt to carry out their theory to the logical extreme of 
making the force absolutely self-supporting, and of necessity 
confining it thereby to a class, instead of throwing it open to 
the nation. It is to be hoped that, when the Report comes 
to be discussed in Parliament, there will be nothing more 
heard of the cant that pecuniary aid is degrading to the 
Volunteers, and destructive of their distinctive character. If 
there were any truth in this, the Volunteers are degraded by 
the loan of rifles, the gift of ammunition, and the subsidising 
of their adjutants and sergeants; and a Volunteer force in the 
sense of the purists has never, in fact, existed from the first, 
But what every Volunteer feels is, that his distinctive cha- 
racter consists in being ready to fight without reward, not in 
being able to defray the establishment expenses of his corps. 
The only thing which he feels would degrade him is the 
acceptance of pay, directly or indirectly; and whether the 
Government pays for half the drill sergeants, or all of them — 
whether it supplies all the ammunition gratis, or only half of 
it — whether, in short, the whole current expenses of a 
are borne by the State, or divided between the Consolidated 
Fund and the rank and file—the unpaid Volunteers will still 
retain the same self-respect, and, we may add, the same 
respect from others, as if each man had provided the expenses 
of a battalion out of his own private purse. 

Fully adopting this principle, the Commissioners have 
enumerated, among the expenses proper to be defrayed by the 
Government, the cost of head-quarters, drill-grounds and 
ranges, the repair of arms, and even clothing and travelling 
expenses — in other words, all the necessary current expenses 
of a corps. Not only is this rule reasonable in itself, but the 
imminent necessity for its application is clearly established by 
the evidence, and fully recognised in the Report. The 
accounts from a large number of the less wealthy corps are 
monotonously harmonious, and could scarcely have justified 
any other inference than that of the Report, that “the cost of 
“ uniforms, and the subscriptions, are felt to be a burden, 
“the presence of which will seriously affect the force by 
“causing a large diminution of its numbers.” Thus far, 
there was almost absolute unanimity among witnesses 
and Commissioners alike, and the same may be said as 
to an inflexible condition which it is proposed to attach to 
every kind of Government aid. It is pronounced “ essential 
“ that whatever aid may be granted should be strictly regu- 
“ Jated with reference to the real efficiency of the force.” 
Volunteer commanders were even more eager in pressing this 
point than regular officers and official inspectors, and we are 
quite sure that any contribution would be distasteful to the 
Volunteers themselves, if their efficiency did not prove that 
the money was not squandered. 

Almost the only point on which there was room for doubt 
was as to the form and the amount of the assistance to be given. 
Contributions in kind were suggested, but the practical diffi- 
culty of working a complicated system of this kind seems to 
have decided the controversy in favour of a capitation grant. 
We observe that one, and only one, of the Commissioners is a 
dissentient upon this point ; but we confess that the distinction 
which has been drawn between serving out targets, ball 
cartridge, or grey cloth, and paying into the treasury of.a 
corps the money with which to buy these necessaries, seems to 
us to be somewhat puerile, and the Commissioners appear to 
have acted on the same view in pronouncing a capitation 
grant to be the most expedient form of Government assistance. 
The amount determined on (which, it is scarcely necessary 
to say, is an allowance for, and not to, each efficient Volun- 
teer) is 20s. for every man who attends a certain moderate 
number of drills, and obtains a certificate of efficiency, who 
keeps his rifle in good condition, and is present, or absent 
with leave, on the occasion of the annual inspection. These 
conditions, with a further requisition which is made of 
additional drills for recruits, are amply sufficient to 
ensure that, for every pound so paid, the country may 
depend on having one effective soldier either fit to take 
his place in line of battle so far as drill is concerned, or, 
at worst, capable of becoming so on a few days’ notice. 
A further contribution of 10s. per head is offered upon con- 
ditions framed for the purpose of inducing all riflemen to 
complete their military education by learning the use of their 
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weapon. This is to be granted for every Volunteer who shall 
obtain a certificate of having gone through a certain amount 
of musketry practice and training; and though at present not 
more than one-fourth of the whole force might be able to 
elaim the grant, the stimulus to efficiency will be even more 
serviceable than the pecuniary aid. 

This, with the addition of a grant for the travelling expenses 
of scattered administrative battalions, forms the substance of 
the practical recommendations of the Report, so far as the pe- 
cuniary question is concerned. It adopts the broad rule 
that a Volunteer ought not to be asked to pay for the privi- 
lege of serving, but that no money should be drawn from 
Government without strict proof that a corresponding num- 
ber of really efficient men are forthcoming in return. It 
fixes the amount of the contribution at a sum which 
will probably meet the fair average requirements of an 
economical corps, excluding the cost of bands and similar 
luxuries, and it lays down conditions that will increase the 
efficiency, as much as the resources, of the Volunteer corps. 
No one can possibly object that these proposals are unfair 
or unreasonable. If the Volunteer force is worth anything 
at all, it is certainly worth an outlay of a pound or two per 
man; and so long as a regular soldier costs the country 100l. 
a year, we do not expect to hear it seriously argued that a 
capitation grant of 30s. for each efficient Volunteer is a costly 
way of providing for the defence of the country. Both in 
principle and in expediency, the Report seems equally un- 
answerable; and it ought not to be necessary to dwell on the 
fact that the evidence shows it to be of vital importance that 
aid should be prompt as well as liberal. 

There are one or two other points on which the Report 
touches, too important to be passed over in silence. In the 
first place, the present condition of the Volunteer force is 
found, on a somewhat close inquiry, to be satisfactory both in 
numbers and efficiency, and some useful suggestions are 
offered for future improvement. One of these is, that the 
regulation which sanctions the union of regulars and Volun- 
teers for exercise and instruction should no longer remain, as 
it has done, for the most part a dead letter, and that efficient 
corps should be encouraged to take part in brigade and 
divisional field days. It is suggested that these indulgences 
should be postponed until late in the season, on the ground 
that attendance on paradeis apt to fall off afterwards. There is, 
no doubt, some reason for this apprehension; but a good deal 
of the difference between musters before and after a review 
is generally due to the previous extra attendance by way of 
preparation. The volunteer's great holidays are a useful 
stimulus, and to complain of a little consequent reaction is 
rather like objecting to a course of fine weather because it is 
certain to end in rain. But, without discussing further 
details, we may take leave of the Report, with the conviction 
that it contains a most careful and satisfactory solution of a 
problem which has caused no little anxiety to the best friends 
of the Volunteer movement. 


MISTAKES IN LIFE. 


ft ger is something wonderfully pathetic in the idea of 
mistakes in life, even before we have any distinct impres- 
sion with whom the mistake lies. The very term is a tender 
reproach upon Fate, as though that power set men to choose 
blindfold in matters importing their lasting interests, and punished 
them for choosing wrong. Regrets and repinings upon what might 
have been if things had not happened just as they did happen — 
if we had not done just what we did do — are a very familiar 
resource of melancholy or ill-humour. And a very natural one; 
for who can tell the weighty consequences of even a trivial action — 
all that is bound up in the decisions we are every day called upon 
to make upon what ta ed insufficient grounds for a right a 
ment? Most people, looking back on their career, must be tempted 
to think their life would have been more successful and complete 
but for certain blunders which were slipt into most unconsciously, 
and without any view to their bearing. They imagine that dif- 
ferences then seemingly unimportant would have altered their 
whole course, and altered it, as they are disposed to think, mate- 
rially for the better. 

e subject is a very wide and e one. If we choose, we 
may Call history a series of mistakes; but dispassionately to note 
the mistakes of others, either in a past age or in our own, is 
merely one form of observation, and as such does not afiect the 
mind as a personal question, or influence the character in a selfish 
direction. There are people who are always dwelling on their 
own mistakes, and the mistakes of others towards them; and as 
this form of t commonly takes the line of having cheated 
ourselves, or having been cheated, out of some of the good things 
of this world — place, and name, more money and more friends, 
everything involved in success in life—it is a question whether the 

eme is ever a very profitable one, even where a man rigidly 


confines himself to his own share of the blunder. But, in fact, no 
one can indulge in this turn of thought long without implicating 
friends, connexions, and allies in the disgrace. It is di le 
to dwell for long exclusively on our own follies. The mind 
irresistibly seeks for partners in a scrape, and men are so bound up 
in one another that it can always tnd them. It is certain that 
people apt with the phrases, “It was a great mistake,” “I made 
a great mistake,” cannot on the strain beyond the first con- 
fession without falling foul of their friends’ dealing with them. To 
start with, they are perhaps conscious of failing in certain prelimi- 
nary elements of success Ba it is but a sour sort of humility to 
point out defects in their education, though there may be truth in 
it. The human race is a race of mistake-makers, ucation has 
never been free from mistakes, and probably very grave ones. If 
a man has been brought up with scrupulous care, he is the victim 
of theory. If he has had the chances of other boys, study of indi- 
vidual character has been wanting. In some degree or other his 
spirit has either been cowed by severity, or spoilt by over-indul- 
nce. If left to himself, he acquires desultory habits. If held to 
mental labour, imagination is sacrificed. If parents have a large 
promiscuous acquaintance, they entail on their son the task of ex- 
clusion. If they belong toa party, he starts one of a clique. If | 
avoid society for his sake, he enters life solitary, unsupported 
without the power to make friends. If they interfered in his choice 
of a calling, his inclination might not be sufficiently consulted. If 
they left him to choose, he was thrown prematurely upon a judgment 
unfit for the responsibility. No circumstances have ever been 
perfectly happy, no ree ge has ever been entirely judicious, 
no man’s friends have in all respects acted wisely by him; and in 
every training a hundred things have been ill-done or fraught with 
— It is the facility of shifting off some of the burden and 
the blame of our worst mistakes that makes this habit the most 
spurious of all forms of repentance, and often a mere ungrateful 
of contrition. To see a man, poker in hand, on a wet day, 
dashing at the coals, and moodily counting up the world’s mistakes 
against him, is neither a dignified nor an engaging spectacle; and 
our sympathy flags, with the growing conviction that no man 
is an utter victim to the mistakes of others who has not an 
ineradicable propensity to make mistakes himself, and that 
people are constantly apt to attribute a state of things to one par- 
Radler condition or mischance which, sooner or later, must have 
happened from some inherent weakness and openness to attack. 
There is, besides, the experience, which must in its degree be uni- 
versal, that wishes and expectations by no means necessarily 
8 t the means to their attainment, and that in youth —- 
cially we have often very earnestly wanted a thing, and yet 
no steps, or just the wrong ones, to get it, vaguely expecting our 
desires to accomplish themselves, though our outer life and actions 
may even wilfully run counter to them. 
at subtle discrepancy between thought and action which is to 
be observed in speculative, self-conscious characters, brings about’ 
some of the more recondite mistakes of life. They are caused 
by refusing to believe in the natural consequences of actions—by 
not counting the cost. Thus an act of large and exceptional 
liberality often looks like a mistake —not at the time, when we 
are dazzled by the air of self-sacrifice, but when we compare it 
with the rest of a man’s course, and note its effect upon his 
character, which is the only test of the consistency of the motive 
por a yng at work. Something on the same principle, Machiavel 
called a single unsupported act of generosity in an unscrupulous 
scheme of policy a mere blunder — noting the great mistake it is 
to “ mingle isolated acts of mercy with extreme measures.” It 
sounds horribly cold-blooded, and sinks him lower than ever in 
the disesteem of modern readers; but he may have taken a juster 
measure than we do at this distance of the motive which prompted 
the discordant generosity. However, we must not dwell on this 
of our subject, though a writer of the Spectator did propose 
it “as no unacceptable piece of entertainment to the town to 
inquire into the hidden features of the blunders and mistakes of 
wise men.” 

Of course, all people reviewing their own lives must see in them 
great mistakes — wonderful mistakes— perhaps a mere series of 
mistakes as compared to that ideal of life with which they 
and in contrast with which the reality is a thing of shreds an 
without endings, ceaseless fluctuations of 

esign, so that we have something to do to trace the one mind 
at work through the successions of change. Yet we may be sure 
that this is just what others can see in us. It may be noted 
that where men themselves attribute ill-success or mischance to 
te distinct mistakes — as, for instance, to the choice of such an 

viser, the engaging in such a speculation — those who have to 
observe them trace all to character. They see that, if failure had 
not come at such a juncture, it must at some other, from certain 
flaws in the man’s nature which he must heal and repair before 
he can go straight — that mistakes simply mark occasions when 
he was tested. We see in a career a hundred chances thrown 
away and wasted, not at all from accident; though the actor, look- 
ing back, does not know why he chose the wrong, and is still 
only aware of having vacillated between two courses in a certain 
toss-up state of mind, in which, as far as he sees, he might just as 
well have chosen right—he being the last to remember that a 
crisis is the occasion for hidden faults and predominating in- 
fluences to declare themselves, so that his mistakes were, in 
a manner, inevitable. For example, one man rushes headlong into 
an uncongenial, imprudent ge which may be considered he 
mistake, par , of life. Can there be properly anything 
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merely accidental in such a step? Does it not belong to a 
certain course of action—to a vein of folly or conceit 
of which something of the sort is a natural sequence, which 

he only escapes by a happy accident or want of opportunity. | 
Another man is intending to marry all his life, and dies a peevish | 
old bachelor, owning his mistake; but others can trace a whole | 
course of weak compliance, or selfish ungenerous caution, as the | 
cause of his present isolation. 

It may be that the errors of a consistent, deliberate course of © 
action only go by another name; but certainly the habit, in all its | 
flaprency, not only of making mistakes, but of mooning over them, | 

ongs to those who act on im and disdain a producible | 
— for their actions. This might seem oh but oe 
y are the people to impulse incorrigibly d 
to despise the slower of reason; but the world 
does much to foster the idea, by attaching high-sounding 
adjectives to the word—eo that good impulses, noble impulses, 
erous impulses, run off our tongue of themselves. Yet, in 
fact, the majority of impulses are not good or noble, and expe- 
rience shows us that impulse is amongst the most inconvenient 
and questionable guides in human affairs. A good impulse either 
means an inspiration, or it is a good habit of mind, showing itself | 
on some sudden call with a readiness of which is mis- | 
taken for spontaneous resolve. But the im we see most of 
is the reverse of this, and from some looseness of mind 
which defies and forbids the formation of habits— which forms 
nothing, but drifts along, when it acts on ordinary principles of 
conduct, without acquiring any lasting impressions from custom, 
or eny adhesiveness; so that, when a new or bizarre suggestion 
nts itself, it comes with the force of a command. Why not? 
why shouldn't they P—and there is no counteracting stay of habit to 
provide an answer, or stand against the delirious joy of novelty — 
the gambler’s excitement of putting the happiness of his future on 
a chance for the mere thrill of seeing it imperilled. 

After all, we shall not often get the actor and the looker- 
on to be of the same mind as to what are mistakes. As the 
epicure lays the account of his indigestion to the few drops of cream 
in his after-dinner cup of tea, so the repiner over his own destiny 
sets his misfortunes down to trifling indiscretions, or even to what 
others might consider exceptional exhibitions of good sense ; while 
the decisive failures, the incontrovertible mistakes, are defended to 
the death. Some of this school have only one mistake to reproach 
themselves with, but this recurring, as we are given to understand, at 
various turning points of life —that of not having taken their own 

, but having allowed themselves, at some critical juncture, to 
w the advice, the example, the opinion of others. 

Persons of a speculative cast can scarcel this habit of 

mind, Their own experience is much like Me, Clo 

How often sat I poring o’er 
My strange distorted youth, 
Seeking in vain in all my store 
One feeling based on truth ; 

for a certain intellectual activity prompts to.a perpetual review and 
suspicion of the past. Atctioans the picked men of this class, who 
are driven by their calling to utilize the actions and proceedings 
generally of so much of mankind as come in their way, may be 
said to constitute themselves the authority on all questions of cause 
and effect, and to pronounce er cathedrd on what are the mistakes 
of others ; though their attitude of critics of the human race diverts 
them from personal vigilance, and makes them crying examples of 
mistakes in their own persons. Thus we may see them very much 
alive to the world’s mistakes towards them, and very blind to the 
real cause, often to the real facts, of their own. It is next to im- 
possible but that writers, as a class, should be discontented men; 
for human nature craves for action, and, in the long run, the 
observer, whatever his success in his own field, will feel it a mis- 
take that he has not been an active worker instead of a chronicler 
and speculator on others’ work. They are almost as certain, too, to 
overvalue their own judgment, and thus to lay the cause of their 
mischances at the door. Thus the autobiographies and 


personal revelations of literary men represent them as victims 
of mistakes. 


But all people who are not men of action are not therefore men of 
yrs om Mistakes are a very prolific subject with all who judge 
of things, as so do, solely by the event. There are 

who live in the belief that they are wise till something 
| ner wholly irrespective of their own conduct or motives, when 
they spring as suddenly to the conclusion that they have been 
fools It is wonderful what steps will be regretted—what natural, 
proper, nay, inevitable ere the event does not vindicate a 
course of action. It is imperative on many tempers to blame some- 
body — anybody — when things do not go as they would have 
them. Thus a man ing with a railway accident is bent on 
ing it a great mistake that he went by that train at all. The 
revocable, with all is for ever prompting this 
illusory, deceitful form of self: e, which issues in nothing, for 
it has not taught them any new principle of conduct. 

Many people attribute to themselves a series of mistakes from a 
mere over-estimate of their powers. It is their only method of 
accounting to themselves why they were not where their deserts 
should place them. It is soothing to their vanity to lay their 
failure to the of some defect in policy or j ent. They 
are at the foot of the ladder instead of the top, and ffhd a feeble, 
vapid consolation in counting up a series of isolated blunders. It 


all comes from not embracing that opening, from stopping short on 


the way to success a day too soon, from an ill-choice of advisers at 
some important crisis, and so on. But the truth is, pee om is 
making such mistakes always. No man can get on without the 
power —not of avoiding mistakes—but of nullifying and mastering 
them when made. Yes! no doubt every life is full of mis 

and it is a further argument against morbid dwe upon them 
that we can rarely find in our own case which of them has told 


_lastingly against us. Going by analogy — observing what sort of 
seietianeaeee and gnaw on the minds of others — our own sensi- 


tiveness is far from being an infallible judge. We may then be 
attaching mighty consequences to some indiscretion which has reall, 
served us well, while the mistake which bas damaged us Turk 


| altogether out of our cognizance. Especially we may take for 


granted, of every man who sits and murmurs over the mistakes of 
others towards him, that, in fact, he is suffering infinitely more 
from the consequences of his own. 


THE CLOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


HE funeral oration of the Exhibition of 1862 is to be written. 
To-day closes the second World’s Show which, within eleven 
years, has fees opened for the instruction and amusement of the 
great family of nations. Such is the kind of nel ete 
will be much finer and sonorous —in which the 1st of Nov 
will be chronicled by the fine writers of the day. There is, of co 
much, and naturally, connects = in 
aspects of the occasion. What rose in sunshi eves i 
sets in gloom, darkness, and disappoi t. is Siey aan 
November, in a moral as well as climatic sense. The question 
naturally occurs why the present Exhibition should have been a 
failure ; for that itis a failure, positively as well as comparatively, 
even its consistent claqueurs are now forced to admit. The most 
substantial test is in the number of visitors and the money conse- 
uently received at the doors. By dint of reece Be itation 
the number of visitors may be lifted up to the level of 1851. 
But it was very hard work to do, and they ought to have been 
very largely in excess, For, first, the Exhibition has been hot 
open longer than its r; and, secondly, since 1851, 
population has very greatly increased, and we have all 
much richer. The railways, but of 
all E , have been immensely developed, consequently 
facilities have been to visitors ; and, farthes 
the experience of what we were assured were the proved advan- 
tages of the first International Exhibition ought to have taught all 
mankind that these decennial shows are the great tunities of 
human life, to leave which unimproved were to neglect one of the 
highest duties and most sacred functions and privileges of civilized 
humanity. Still, in spite of all these influences, the ibition has 
failed. ‘Why is this ? 

No doubt there have been d ing influences at work of 
an exceptional character, and such as no amount of adminis- 
trative capacity could either have foreseen or remedied. In 
the very first rank of these causes of failure must be reckoned 
the death of the Prince Consort, and the consequent abeyance of 
Court patronage and favour. In the mere amount ot 
indeed, this failure of receipts is almost infinitesimal] Still, 
it must be fairly admitted that the London seerson has been at a 
low level. Then the stars in their courses fought against the 
Royal Commissioners. With a good deal of enjoyable weather, 
the summer has been cold and wet; and meteorological influences 
tell very sensibly on the choice of people whether they will be at 
the trouble to enjoy themselves or not. But the most serious 
drawback on the holiday-making tastes of the masses is to be 
found in that dark and lowering cloud which has been cast over 
our happiness and prosperity by the American civil war. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of our working population have been brought, 
some to the very verge of starvation, and all to the stern necessities 
of the severest thrift, by the cotton famine. From the great manu- 
facturing centres of the North no h crowds have been 
by frequent excursion trains to daring this year of sadmess 
and ing. And in many other cases it was 
thing of a social anomaly for us to be enjoying ourselves whileour 
patient brethren were in such deep distress. 

While admitting the full imfluence of these external causes 
against the success of the present Exhibition, they do not, how- 
ever, exhaust the reasons which have told against it. Somehow 
or other, even among those who visited it, the show has not 
been popular. This is undeniable. It is the A ig om feeling. 
It has expressed itself in all sorts of ways. Little or no enthu- 
siasm has been called out. We went, and saw, and appro 
and praised, and we were all dreadfully bored. We went 
went; again — everybody went and went again. But it was ’ 
task work, a thing to be done. It was a relief when it was @ 
over. Most likely it was discovered that these very Great Exhi- 
bitions are much too great. Their Greatness exhausts, over- 
powers, wearies, distracts. Nobody really likes taking pleasure in 
the form of a severe headache, and an utter prostration of body and 
mind. It is like spimning through two hundred miles of country 
in an ex train, and making it a duty to botanize all the trees, 
and count all the telegraph posts on the journey. When you get 
too much for your chilling, or your half-crown, you decline @ 
second visit to the show. A play of five hours’ long is a merciless 
relaxation. Then there was the reaction in the public mind on 
the subject of the actual didactic value of Exhibitions of this sort. 


The note was pitched too high in 1851; and because we were told — 
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so much, in all sorts of ways and under all sorts of aspects— 


to 
political, religious, international, social, and moral—from these great 
ings, people declined tobe preached intoenthusiasm twice. The 
— war rudely disenchanted the pretty notion that Peace had 
begun her universal reign in Sir Joseph Paxton’s greenhouse. 
And the American: civil war has read us the ugly lesson that a 
country may hold Great. Exhibitions, and yet cut its own throat, 
and develope Butlers and Turchins in the same generation. 

Nor, even in a manufacturing estimate of these shows, have all or 
half the advantages so sanguinely predicted been realized. 
in one or two ial departments, trade and manufacture are much 
as they were twelve years ago. The di e truth has pressed 
itself reluctant conviction that taste eannot be forced —that 
the influences of ignorance, bad art-education, and the stupid 
traditions of man are, too many of them, at present ineradi- 
cable. Manufacturers, too, who know better, will, it pays, 

ist not eae | in turning out things clean and ean, 
and in — pairs. this is sadly disillusionizing. We went 
to Hyde Park in 1851 full of hope, aspirations, and buoyant with 
the expectation of an triumph over dulness and ignorance. 
But in 1862 we go to Brompton, knowing from experience that 
dulness and ignorance were entrenched in loft castles, and fenced 
in with impregnable barriers. Troy had stood its ten years’ siege, 
and we only renewed the assault in the spirit of a forlorn hope. 

And so, when the Exhibition of 1862 was determined upon, it 
was, if not with disfavour, at least with apathy, that the scheme 
was accepted. Nor was there that in its antecedents which attracted 
confidence. It originated with the Society of Arts, and for some 
reason or other the Society of Arts is not generally liked. Whether 
with or without sufficient reason, the Adelphi Society is thought 
to be acligue; and when once a body is suspected of chgquerie,even 
its good are looked on with suspicion. The officials of the 

Society of Arts get to be personally interested in Great Exhi- 
bitions. They get patronage, and patronage is pleasant to 
—— They acquire influence, influence is not a thing 
to be disregarded. ‘There are salaries, there are decorations, there 
are even. titles to be got out of Great Exhibitions; and, although 
it is impossible in, the. mature of things, perhaps, to dissociate 
extraordinary zeal forthe public weal from the chances of per- 
sonal advancement, personal favour, and personal rising in the 
world, yet somehow or other—very unreasonably, of course —people 
will view great schemes in connexion with their pushing, active, 
successful. promoters. A Joint-stock Company may be, and often 
is, of great public use; but it must engage the services and pay 
the salaries of ing directors, solicitors, engineers, auditors, 
and secretaries. And even Great Exhibitions must have their staff, 
and that staff is well paid. Some of the officials get good salaries 
for a year or two before the Exhibition opens, and for more than a 
year or two after the Exhibition closes. The Society of Arts gets 
agood many of these appointments. Very likely it was only the 
base passions of envy, hatred, and malice which grudged the Soei 
its influence in connexion with the present Exhibition; but the 
grudge was keen and powerful, and perhaps was visited without 
reason on the Exhibition. 

One thing, however, told with still greater effect in creating a 
prejudice against the Exhibiticn. It was located, as the news- 
papers say, at Brompton. Now, there was in the nature of things 
no occasion for this. The old site of 1851, in Hyde Park, was 
open, and in practice had been found most suitable and 
convenient. It was felt that there was some latent reason 
for selecting this site. It was well known that there 
was a compact and resolute phalanx of jobbers, affecting to 
actin the name and on the part of the highest influences, resolved 
to centralize all the arts and sciences in some — and hazy 
institution at Brompton. To Brompton were to be removed the 
national pictures; to Brompton were to be banished half the 
contents of the British Museum; at Brompton was to rise the 
Great University of Arts and Sciences, with picture galleries at 
one end, and museums on one flank and lecture-halls on the other, 
and China asters and Mr. Nesfield’s polychromatic walks in the 
middle, And, somehow or other, the contract for the Exhibition 
buildings curiously and singularly fitted in with this scheme, and 
with nothing else. Its terms and conditions were — some people 
quically said, of purpose — left in convenient obscurity. Anyhow, 

was to be range of permanent buildings, and in order to 
tke excuse for erecting any permanent buildings at all, the 
ibition. of British and Foreign Pictures was thought of. This 
part of the Exhibition of 1862 is no doubt its greatest charm, and 
i8 one of incalculable interest and value. But we are not speaki 
of the pictures, but of the motive which brought them together. 
That motive was to erect a permanent picture gallery at 
Brompton. The present collection is, of course, a fugitive | 
one. But what are we to do with the permanent building, which | 
happens to be a picture gallery? It is on our hands, empty, con- | 
venient, suitable, appropriate. Here is the end of the wedge | 
lodged in the obstinate log of popular disapproval. The wedge will | 
do its work —the log will be okt. We shall never hear the last of 
these permanent picture galleries. Whenever the National Gallery | 
uestion comes Parliament, and as often as the future af | 
Reyal. Academy is discussed, the Brompton Galleries will be | 
uced. Nor was this all, Under certain cireumstances, which | 
ve, however, not. been realized, the whole of the present | 
Exhibition buildings were to become the property of the Commis- 
Sioners; and then the great undefined seheme of the great Central _ 
Institution was settled. With a house ready and a purpose clearly | 
in view, nothing could. have arrested that gigantic job which has 
been steadily kept in view for years, and the consummation of 


The Saturday Review. 


| which is only arvested. The failure of the Exhibition will, we 
| tenacious of life, and we must see that the seotched snake 
dees no more mischief Messrs. Kelk and Lucas are exhibiting, 
as it is said, a wonderful ity to the public. They have, 
it is believed, built largely in this neighbourhood, and though 
_ there cannot be in the minds of these publie-spirited benefactors 
_f the human race any connexion between the improved value of 
their building speculations and the erection of the and 


Except only deferred, Brompton University, yet there are those who do 


connect these matters together as cause and effect. In these 
_ prosaic days a tradesman’s generosity is so affecting that it affects 


_ always been the lot of the world’s benefactors. 

| always, if not crucified or burned, distrusted, suspected, under- 
| valued. Confidence is a plant of slow growth, and nothing more 
impedes the growth of this difficult tree than unparalleled gene- 
rosity on the part of those who challenge confidence. 


ing ourselves. to the antecedent and imi 
which the present Exhibition had to con 

for of its management, of the official blunderings, official perver- 
sity, and official jobbery we have often en. We shall not 
trace the actual fortunes of the show. e shall not, here at 
least, repeat the Catalogue seandal, and the Veillard scandal, and 
all the other little mean shoppy blunders of authority, We are 
not writing the history of the ibition, but trying te account for 
the public want of enthusiasm, or, if so be, prejudice on the sub- 
ject. And, in the last place, we must fairly say that much of 
its disfayour is to be attributed to its indiscriminate friends. 
Before it was opened, we were to be bullied into pret We 
were not to say a word about Captain Fowke’s building, and 
when it was open we were not to criticize the arrange- 
ments, the trophies, or the rubbish, We were to be 
harried and driven into a chorus of jubilation and ad- 
miration. The world is impatient of driving, We do 
not like to be compelled to fall down and worship even a 
golden image. If all the — a one consent, had not 
raised such a universal shriek of glorification about the Commis- 
sioners, and the building, and the site, and about Captain Fowke, 
and the admirable ents, and the wonderful things which 
we should see, and how ev ing was so discreetly provided for 
that a hitch was impossible, even in the slightest details, people 
would not have lost their patience before the curtain rose. As it 
was, patience and temper were lost; and perhaps the Exhibition 
has not had all the credit it deserves, because its merits were dis- 
counted at such a heavy premium of puffing and adulation. How- 
ever, let it rest in peace. It rose, we were told, like Aladdin’s 

e. Like Aladdin’s palace let it melt away, and let its place 


wit no mare. 


TEMPER. 
the tales which we have read in boyhood, and still read when- 
ity offers itself, we are not aware that any 


, in nine 
cases out of ten, he exchanges it for to 
want, It is the 


| have not considered tem 


by 
the fatal bullet on Christmas-day. It is true that the ill-tempered 
/man is the person to whom impartial destiny had awarded 
that method of entertaining his friends; but then, he looks 


as black as midnight, and even mutters ing under his 
breath, which, if one chose to hear it, could hardly be interpreted 
otherwise than that he will see everybody — suppose we say — 
blessed first. Under these circumstances, the gentleman who breaks 
the ice in his jug every ing without a murmur is invitetl te 
step forward, and finds, after he has. done so, ihat his self-devotion 
is rewarded by the merest li itude, which, moreover, his 
instinct teaches him to feel is y adulterated with a 
whilst, on the other hand, the gentleman who cannot command hi 
temper is propitiated with the most and delicate atten- 
tions. The unlucky event by which he has been driven to “owe it 
as a duty to himself” that he should fly intow ion and 
the harmony of the evening, must be atoned for bya timid homage 
which sends him to bed, rejoicing as a giant to rum his course, and 
wondering how any one should be able to make such an ass of 
himself as the man whe took his place, only to prevent the dis- 
couragement and di intment of the company. : 
Our experience of life leads us to think that ondi moralists 
from this point of view with sufficient 
attention. They are in the habit of ing of it asan infirmity ; 
and so, with to the man hi it may be; but with 
wer. It.is true that it 
is worshipped and honoured under — the same influences as 


as many people to suspicion as to gratitude. And i the y orle 
kno 
| one of the tary others ever thought of bestowing upon 
| prince or princess, whom she protects, the invaluable gift of a 
per. And yet, we believe, few persons upon reflection 
eny that, for the purpose of securing te its fortunate 
owner something more than his fair share of social advantages, it 
| is one of the most useful instruments that exist. The accredited 
phrase by which a man is said to lose his temper always has 
hostess feels sure that he = not object. to the back-attic, 
where there is no fireplace, though the mercury in the ther- 
mometer may show a disposition to fail back upen the bulb, 
like a spider slinking out of sight into the corner of his web. 
It is the good-tempered man who is set to dance the old 
year out with an elderly governess on December 31, and 
ea 
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the devil is among certain savage tribes. To them it appears mere 
waste of time to offer up anything to a benevolent Creator; they 
reserve, therefore, all theit active piety and deference for those 
evil angels who have the capacity and the will to make life gene- 
rally unpleasant. Ill-tempered people seem to have inherited, even 
in Christian countries, no inconsiderable share of these nether attri- 
butes, and are reverenced by their more civilized votaries in a 
similar spirit of inverted religion. It is also worth remarking tha? 
this power is respected, as if it were something quite independent 
of the mind in which it has taken up mata “ His temper 
is so violent,” people say, as if it were ex to the man himself, 
no less than to the friends who are brought into contact with it; 
nor is this, we think, merely an idle expression issuing in no prac- 
tical result. So far from that, it seems to us one of the half- 
conscious artifices by which those who are too idle or too timid to 
struggle against a bona which they know ought to be resisted, 
disguise their meanness from themselves, and reconcile in some 
degree the submission which they practise to their own consciences. 
Itis as if their domesticoppressor were compelled by some inexorable 
necessity to maintain and carry about with him a temper not really 
part of himself, almost in the same manner as a shepherd is obliged 
to keep a dog, and was, therefore, not responsible, in a strict 
personal sense, for the wounds which he may inflict. 

Another curious anomaly is that, of the different forms of bad 
temper, the fiery form is incomparably the lcast efficient for the 
purposes of social domination; and yet it is the only one of which 
men at any time makea boast. The hot spirit which blazes up in an 
instant, and is quenched again directly, is often looked upon by its 
possessor with a certain degree of self-complacency, and is a very 
common attribute of the hero or quasi-hero in novels; whilst no 
one is ever vain of being peevish or sulky. And yet peevishness and 
sulkiness are ten times more valuable than evanescent passion, as 
engines of victory in all private contests ; so that a sulky or peevish 

erson might contend, with some degree of plausibility, that if any 
sere of bad temper is a legitimate source of pride, his form, 
which secures in the fullest degree the admitted ends of all bad 
temper, ought to be the one acknowledged assuch. This sulkiness, 
however, to attain to its complete perfection, must have a dash, 
and a considerable dash, of caprice. A mere leaden sulkiness, like 
a sky which frowns on from hour to hour without any shifts or 
changes in the gray monotony of its unbroken gloom, draws to 
itself no sympathizing vigilance, awakens no speculation, excites 
no interest. But he who rushes suddenly out of dark reserve into 
cheerfulness and good humour — who is taciturn and unsocial at 
breakfast, lively and affectionate at luncheon, masked again at 
dinner-time by impenetrable clouds, only to resume his gaiety and 
brilliancy at supper—there being all the time no reason why these 
clouds should gather, or why, having gathered, they should depart— 
that man, if he manages well, becomes the absolute lord and 
master of the society to which he belongs. What he wishes is the 
subject of the morning investigation—whether anything or anybody 
has given him offence, the subject of the evening debate. His 
lowering brow scatters depression all over the house. His smile 
lights it up into nervous exhilaration ; so that, if Admiral Fitzroy 
could but add another column to his daily biography of the 
tempests, and foretel for us in what eccentric courses, and at what 

robable intervals, such disturbances of the moral atmosphere were 
Fikely to recur, his tables would carry comfort and instruction 
of no mean kind into many highly respectable homes. It 
is true that, after a time, the friends and relations of such a 
person as we have been imagining, who belong to what may 
perhaps be called, under the circumstances, the unfair sex, 
incline themselves seriously to elude the austere attractions of his 
society by giving him what is popularly called a wide berth ; but 
this “ strategic movement” only causes his influence to press with 
accumulated weight on the gentler subdivision of the family. 

Over women, indeed, the power of temper is so remarkable that 
it is worth considering from another point of view. Wallenstein 
is reported to have said on some occasion that the whole art of 
war consisted in not running away. To speak in the same com- 

ressed style, we may give it as our opinion that the whole art of 
ae consists in pretending to suffer from one or other of the several 
varieties of ill temper. We do not, of course, mean to deny that 
a good-natured man may by accident gain a woman’s affections 
without departing from his constitutional state of mind. Proximity, 
as Miss worth observes, the absence of competition, or other 
favouring circumstances, may give him such a start that no 
natural gifts of peevishness or gloom will enable his rival to over- 
také him in the raee. Supposing them, however, to start fair, we 
fully believe that in a vast majority of instances the “ dark horse,” 
to appropriate a phrase from the turf, would prove the conqueror. 
The reason of this is obvious enough. Beauty, or some 
other form of feminine attractiveness, is the most natural 
and ordinary promoter of love in a man; and wey 
it has to pass through his senses in order to reach his 
heart. With women, on the other hand, the first step usually 
is, that they allow some one’s character and proceedings to interest 
and occupy their imaginations. It will at once be seen that any- 
body whose mode of action can safely be calculated upon before- 
hand, whose temper is certain not to curvet or to plunge, but must 
always move steadily a | the beaten road of iife, affords but 
little room for the play of a young girl’s phantasy —for all the 
doubts, fears, misinterpretations, and regrets, for the fluctuating 
shadows of unconfessed quarrels, and the fitful gleams of un- 
acknow reconciliation, which go to make up the self- 
rehearsed of a woman’s passion. Those Y persons, 


therefore, who profess to have reduced the art of courtship to q 
system, and to make their advances with the same steady pre. 
arrangement of moves as a chess-player skilfully conducting his 
gambit, are always ready, at a moment's notice, to be frantic with 
jealousy, or plunged in gloomy reserve, or steeped in sarcastic 
bitterness, or torn to pieces by causeless irritation. They areready, 
in a word, to be continually running up and down the whole gamut 
of unamiability, in order that the imagination of the woman whom 
they pursue may not be allowed to rest in the same attitude for 
any length of time. Without, however, denying to those gentle. 
men merits after their kind, we cannot flatter them that they ever 
attain, by laborious art, to the same pre-eminence as the man w 
born a genius in that special department, does precisely what they 
do, but spontaneously and unconsciously, from the mere necessity 
of his nature. The genuine woman’s hero is very much after 
the Rochester type in Jane Eyre. As a young lady would 
amg | express herself, she likes to be able to look up to 

er lover or husband—in other words, to be more or less 
afraid of him. 

It would be well, however, if ill-tempered men would 
reflect a little upon the true grounds of their ascendency, 
and the real spirit in which the social incense they inhale 
is offered up to them. Jra brevis est is not a very recondite 
quotation; but still, if they would ponder its whole meaning 
carefully, it need not be altogether barren of instruction to 
them. They are humoured _ much the same principle as the 
keeper of an asylum humours his patients. Their notions are not 
to be controverted, their wishes thwarted, nor their arguments 
answered. Just so, a maniac is allowed to consider himself the 
Prince of Wales, or even the Messiah, that he may not throttle his 
attendant, or knock his own head against the wih To a generous 
and high-minded man, therefore, we think that successes such as 
we have pointed out must involve, in his lucid intervals, a deeper 
sense of humiliation than most ordinary misfortunes. There is, we 
must admit, one compensation, in the shape of extended know- 
ledge, which we get from studying the natural history and condi- 
tions of ill humour. We have indicated for us thereby, what old- 
fashioned metaphysicians used to call the final cause, and are 
reconciled to the actual existence, of schoolboys in this best of all 
possible worlds. Mr. Carlyle has somewhere expressed his belief 
that advancing civilization would devise some means for i 
on the education of all young gentlemen from five to nineteen 
under ground. But when we contrast the indolent subserviency of 
grown-up men, and the anxious flattery of grown-up women, as 
they hang upon the lips of their social sees, with the en- 
gaging frankness under which the most effervescent spoilt child 
is insulted, sneered, cuffed, and kicked into decent behaviour at 
Harrow or Eton—when we picture to ourselves how severely 
these petty despotisms would be multiplied and intensified if this 
traditional discipline were swallowed up in Mr. Carlyle’s gloomy 
scheme of cavernous education — we cannot but recognise the fact 
that the normal boy has his own proper place in the economy of 
the universe, and express our conviction that the great moralist of 
the Eternities and Immensities has been tempted, upon narrow 
grounds, into a plausible but unsound opinion. 


GARIBALDI’S LADY VISITORS. 


(y= of the gentlemen attendant on Garibaldi in his 
calamity was lately describing the daily life and present 
state of the invalid, and ended by painting one nuisance which 
was evidently a dreadful trial to bear. The supposed coldness and 
ingratitude of the Italian Government, the miserable accommoda- 
tion of Varignano, the sad sight of the wounded hero, all weighed 
heavily on his spirit. But there was one thing that thoroughly 
overcame him, and that was, the presence of ceaseless, pertinacious, 
ardent ladies from Great Britain. They would take no denial; 
they were strong in the consciousness of good intentions, and in 
a habit of constant bustling at home; they had come to see the 
t sufferer, and to show him what the loving pity of the 
British female was; and they were not to be put off by nonsensical 
foreigners who could not speak a word of English sense, and who 
seemed to have no better reason for the wish to get rid of them 
than the absurd idea that they were wholly useless and a great 
nuisance. They succeeded. They saw the famous Garibaldi and 
his famous wounded leg; but, as the narrator of the scene mali- 
ciously added, this was all. They would sit for hours, open- 
mouthed, at the bottom of Garibaldi’s bed, saying nothing end 
doing nothing. Then they rushed off, »fter exhausting the 
glories of the interview, to make real English broth of 
that peculiarly glossy and saline kind which is the usual 
result of amateur cookery, and which they were convinced was 
the true specific for an Italian hero with a bullet in his ankle. 
To us, calmly picturing the scene at a distance, this silent, pe 
warmhearted British fomale, with her open mouth and her b: 
seems not very unlike her countrywomen as we know them at 
home, only that she is a little more comic from the oddity of her 
situation. The mixture of audacity, bustle, and utter impotence 


in the discharge of self-imposed charitable errands, is charac- 

teristic of so large a number of ishwomen that no one cal 

be at a loss for illustrations in circle of his immediate 
uaintances. 

e feel at once that none but ish women could have done 


it. The women of other nations would not have taken the 
trouble, or conceived the possibility of doing it, or seen the least 
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object even if they knew how. They would have been delighted to 
have tended on Garibaldi if it had come in their way; and many 
in every country would have been glad of the task, if they could 
have secured by skill or devotion, or the right of romantic affec- 
tion, the office of nursing him regularly during his illness. To peta 
famous sick man is an occupation which is dear to the female heart 
under every sky. But the foreign lady would not have thought of 
merely locking in on Garibaldi during the course of an erratic 
charitable crusade, and, after aninterview of unrelieved silence, rush- 
ing off to make him broth. In England, however, the very same thing 
isbeing perpetually done ona small scale. This is substantially the 
way in which abundance of kind-hearted Englishwomen “do” 
their poor. They treat them as objects to which they run in the 
race set before them, as points to which they make their way, and 
then go back again. The poor, and their homes, and their 
sufferings are, for many ladies, a sort of galloping-ground, on 
which °y take their pleasant, gentle canter of good works. The 
object of charity in these cases is to do the giver, not the receiver, 
good—to quiet and satisfy her conscience, to let her air her powers 
of managing, to give her an occupation which will e the 
afternoon pass quickly, and to let her feel that she has 
something patent and tangible to show to herself and the 
world in the way of energy. The poor are, in a measure, 

eful for this exuberance of kindly activity, and really benefited 
Frit; but they are about as grateful and as much benefited as we 
oA conceive Garibaldi to have been in consequence of the visits 
of his silent, open-mouthed broth-brewers. He probably felt very 
wearied and bored by them; but there was something touching in 
their zeal, and it must have shown him he was not forgotten or 
despised in his dark hour of adversity, and that the heart of dis- 
tant nations still warmed to him. It does a man at such 
times to know that there are people who will seek him out, although 
the flesh revolts a little at the thought of an unauthorized, pur- 
poseless visit from a perfect stranger, who says nothing and sits on 
abed. The poor in England, on the whole and in the long run, are 
greatly drawn towards the rich by their intercourse even with the 
more domineering and impertinent of the lady visitors. At the 
time, perhaps, the call of a very active, strong, and tract-bearing 
lady may be irritating to them; but when they look back, after 
the nuisance is over, they like it better than if they had been left 
entirely alone. 

Why ladies go off from England to Garibaldi, and why they 
would not go from any other European country, is a puzzling 
oe. The foreign critic would probably say that it was 

use the English have worse manners and less tact, and are not 
restrained by a healthy public opinion from the constant com- 
mission of the most absurd acts. Perhaps there is some truth in 
this. Undoubtedly the hesitation and timidity which would prevent 
a Continental lady rushing off in this way to sit for a few minutes 
at the bedside of a hero a thousand miles off is connected, more or 
less, with a certain refinement of feeling and consideration for 
others. It is easy for people who act little to act gently. But 
we feel that this is a very imperfect and unfair account of the 
whole phenomenon of peng, arity. There is a great deal more 
in it than a want of manners. We are inclined to think that one real 
reason for its existence in England is the greater firmness and the 
more wide-spread presence of virtue among the women of the upper 
classes of England. Continental ladies are often as virtuous and 
good as women can be, but there is a greater fear and danger 
of a woman compromising herself abroad. There is just a sufficient 
amount of half-and-half sin on the Continent to make a woman 
who diverges a hair’s breadth from the beaten path of custom, afraid 
that she may be suspected of being suspected by those whose sus- 
picion is fatal. An Englishman may be wrong about this, but we 
should most of us have an instinctive feeling, that if two women 
set off on an expedition to see a wounded hero, and one was a 
foreigner and the other an Englishwoman, the latter would be 
much more likely to be of unassailable propriety. It is taken for 
granted in England that a woman of education and of re- 
spectable family, who ostensibly goes about on a mission 
of kindness, is occupied only with that, and has no side 
purposes of pleasure. Perhaps this consciousness of inno- 
cence leads our women sometimes to be a little too frank 
and confident, and we should be glad to come across a little 
more of that graceful hy isy which is the tribute virtue pays 
to vice. But still we must give credit where it is due, and the 
British much-wandering, broth-brewing female ought to have her 
superiority to suspicion recognised as one of the greatest supports 
which help her in her strange course. 

But deeper causes are at work, some of which are not hard to 
discover; and we may be sure that any very salient feature in the 
lives of our women rests, more or less directly, on all that is most 
characteristic of our whole ways of thinking. In the first place, 
religion is the great impelling motive to charity of all sorts, and 
popular Protestant theology is, in a very remarkable degree, opposed 
to all that is contemplative in religion. Unless, therefore, religious 
zeal takes the form of a passionate thirst to hear favourite preachers, 
it naturally takes that of a wish to be doing something; and the 
more that is done, the more the desire for an expression of the reli- 
gious feelings is gratified. Then, again, women’s lives in England 
vary greatly at different periods. The active benevolent busybody, 
the broth-brewer, the chivalric lady-errant gets the fit, perhaps, 
entirely over in a year or two, and then reserves her energies to 
encounter the exorbitance of the butler, and defeat the machina- 
tions of the cook. There is no regular profession of charity, and 
none of the order, patience, and method which are imparted to the 


charitable by being members of a systematized body. When 
Englishwomen take to charitable works as to a calling, and 
work in an appointed sphere, and learn their business with 
patient perseverance, they soon come to lose all superficial 
resemblance to the lady visitors of Varignano. They would 
no more dream of dashing off, on a useless errand, to a 
man who did not want them, than Continental women souk 
It is an excellent thing that, in England, there should be non-pro- 
fessional charity, as well as professional ; and that single women 
should use the years of their freedom and leisure to gain an 
uaintance with the poor, and to learn the discipline of a 
-imposed task. But if we are always calling fresh sets of raw 
beginners to fulfil the mission of charity, we must expect some 
awkwardness and waste of strength, and some exhibition of un- 
tutored self-confidence. Women also naturally catch from men the 
tone in which action _—— is spoken of in society; and in a 
generation when it is thought the highest virtue to raise and help 
oneself, and push on, and take hold of every opportunity, ladies 
are tempted to imitate, on the minor scale of domestic life, what 
they hear so highly estimated in the great outside world. A lady 
setting off to stare at, and brew broth for, Garibaldi, probably 
feels much as a “ Peak and Passes” man does when he starts to 
slide the skin off his back on a darling snow-slip. They are both 
very active, and we may venture to say they both know it, 


THE EVIDENCE OF ANECDOTES. 

i hy is difficult to exaggerate the practical importance of anecdotes 
in the present day. One or two of them have sometimes 
sufficed seriously to disturb a dynasty ; and an aggregation of them 
has before this been powerful enough to revolutionize a nation. 
Praslin, Teste, Minsk, Haynau, are instances of anecdotes which 
by themselves have exercised an appreciable share in producing 
the feelings from which great _ itical events have sprung. 
Almost all political one are the result of some decided vic- 
tory upon the battle-field of opinion; and anecdotes are the 
missiles with which conflicts of opinion are waged. The brevity 
which a languid or busy race of readers imposes upon all controver- 
sial writers is the cause to which the habit of employing anec- 
dotes is chiefly due. In the limited which a writer who 
desires to be read can venture to ak of the patience of his 
readers, there is no room to argue anything out. A careful 
scrutiny of all the available evidence, and a conscientious state- 
ment of all the qualifications under which any particular view 
must be adopted, in the style of Sir G. C. Lewis, is impossible in 
the periodical literature by which public opinion is now-a-days 
chietly formed and moulded. The writers have not room for 
it, and the readers have not time for it. The argument 
by way of anecdotes is more attractive, more trenchant, 
and, above all, more summary. It dispenses with much 
research on the writer's , and it enables the reader to follow 
his reasoning without fatigue, and to carry away the result of it 
without any effortofmemory. It has naturally, therefore, become 
a great favourite both with the reading and writing public. A 
great part of the vocation of pamphleteers, journalists, foreign 
correspondents, —_ statesmen, and, in fact, of all whose 
business it is to influence public opinion rapidly and decisively, 
consists in the collection and preparation of striking anecdotes. 
No doubt the practice has senioad the perusal of controversy in 
our own tedious than it used to be. 
it is singularly inefficient for the purpose of arriving at the truth. 
We set aside, of course, the antn which por hy that many 
of the anecdotes may be false ; for that is a difficulty incident to 
all modes of stating the facts upon which an argument reposes. 
But even in the cases in which the anecdotes are rigorously true, 
there is a fallacy lurking under them which is fatal to their utility. 
It is that the facts they relate are generally the exception ; and 
that they are almost universally quoted in controversy as if they 
were the rule. It is only under very peculiar circumstances that 
they represent the ordi experience of the community to which 
they refer. If they did, they would find no chroniclers. Nobody, 
unless he was a newly arrived stranger from a distant country, 
would take the trouble to record a matter of every-day occur- 
rence. The very fact of its being recorded proves it to 
have been unusual enough to excite attention. But it is not 
employed by the controversialist as an exception. Sometimes he 
broadly alleges it to be a fair sample of the ordinary state of 
things. More commonly, he quotes it as “a striking illustration” 
of the evil he is denouncing —not distinctly stating it to be an 
average specimen, but leaving that inference to be made by his 
reader. The result is as deceptive as a tissue of absolute false- 
hoods could have been. To assert, or to imply, that a crime is 
commoner than it really is, is in reality quite as injurious a 
calumny upon a nation, and quite as misleading an account of its 

real condition, as to invent atrocities that never occurred at all. 
Few nations have suflered more in this respect than the Con- 
federate States of America. Slavery is objected to by the more 
thoughtful section of Englishmen upon grounds which anecdotes, 
one way or the other, can hardly strengthen or impair. The 
hindrance it offers to the culture of the slave class, and the moral 
evils with which absolute power must infect the ruling class, are 
objections which need no testimony to prove them, but are in- 
valve in the very idea of slavery. But these are not the objec- 
tions which have weighed the most heavily, in this country, 
against the South. By the mass of le it has been con- 
demned upon the count of cruelty to the slaves; and this count has 
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been i to their minds, purely by anecdotes carefully 
and skilfully enforced. tion-writing, and general 
essness of statement,are peculiarly characteristic of American 
controversy ; and, therefore, the anecdotes are even more abundant, 
and more potent, than elsewhere. It:is possible that the collection 
which Mrs. Beecher Stowe and others of her class have presented to 
the world may frequently be founded on fact. In some cases the 
have the indubitable authority of Southern newspapers. But it 
does not seem to have to them that, if such things were 
ordinary incidents of slavery, nobody would have thought it 
worth while to mention them. Most of the noisy sympathy 
with American Abolitionism upon this side of the Atlantic was 
based them. Great m rs of excellent "people in Eng- 
land believed that the harrowing incidents in Unele Tom’s Cabin 
were a fair specimen of the cruelty ordinarily practised in an 
average Southern plantation. How gross an error they were 
guilty of is best shown by applying a similar process of ment 
to our own institutions. Su some Southern school to arise 
with a fixed idea that the lish Government was in league 
with the criminal class, and that in consequence all security for 
life and yay had utterly disappeared from England. Pro- 
ceeding by the method of anecdotes, how easy it would be for 
them to prove their point merely by the events of the last few 
months! First, they would assert that robberies were committed 
in the most frequented streets even in the open day; and in proof 
of the assertion, they would tell the story of the lady who was 
robbed at 12 o'clock in the day, in Long Acre, a few weeks ago. 
Dhey would go on to relate that men were not safe even in their 
own houses; for that the thieves were in the habit of ringing 
violently at the door-bell, and falling upon the master of 
the house as soon as he came down and o it to see what 
was the matter. Further, they would , as an illustration 
of the general state of things, the story of the gentleman in 
—— who suffered under this stratagem the other day, and 
was left in a state of insensibility upon his own doorstep. Nor 
was this reign of terror, they would add, confined to the poor or 
‘the obscure. Even members of the House of Commons attended 


at their own nal peril the deliberations of the most powerful 
assembly im the world. They would tell how Mr. Pilkington 
cwas ro’ and all but strangled, within a hundred yards of his 


dub, in the middle of the most public place in London. They 
would then proceed to observe that these crimes, and many 
others of a more frightful character, such as the two murderous 
rapes that have been committed within the last two months, were 
generally committed by men well known for the lives of 
crime which they had passed, who were let out of prison for 
this by the authorities, long before the terms for 
which they had been sentenced had i That the 
fearful crimes which rendered life so insecure in England were 
due chiefly to these men, was an indisputable fact, and had been 
notorious for many years; but the authorities absolutely refused 
to modify the system by which many hundreds of these men were 
— year cast loose upon society. It would be fair, therefore, to 
conclude that the authorities were favourable, or at least indif- 
ferent, to their proceedings. At any rate, it would be quite as fair to 
argue so as to infer the general complicity of Southern society in 
the crimes of which some slave-owners are guilty. The parallel 
would sound strange, but it is not inaccurate. The Southern 
laws forbid cruelty to slaves; but, in many cases, they fail to 
reach offenders, and, in some instances, they are shamefully ineffi- 
cient. Abolitionist pamphleteers have collected a certain number 
of cases in which cruelty has been perpetrated with impunity, and 
they charge the Southern community in general with being accom- 
plices in this cruelty. But, by this measure, they should equally 
charge English society with being wilful abettors of the Fording- 
bridge murder. In both cases society prohibits; in both cases im- 
punity is frequent; «nd in both cases the institutions of the country 
afford shameful facilities to crime. We do not forget that there 
are other and truer objections to slavery than casual 
imstances of cruelty to the slave. But it is upon anecdotes of 
cruelty, upon the delineation of characters like Legree, that a 
large proportion of the Abolitionist enthusiasm that exists, or did 
exist, in this country has been based. Such a charge cannot be 
sustained against Southern society at large until the cruelty is 
shown to be general—a thing which must be established by 
something morc than mere anecdotes. 

We have hardly left ourselves space to follow the misuse of 
anecdotes into the treatment of past history. It is the great 
blemish of the historical style of the time. Even our most 
eminent historians, such as Lord Macaulay and Mr. Carlyle, are 
deeply tainted with it. To writers of the stamp of Mr. fusia, 
whose main object it is to invert all the commonly accepted views 
of the period with which he is dealing, a good magazine of 
anecdotes is indispensable. No doubt there will be some future 
generation which, by the help of the same weapon, will revenge 
on us our treatment of the past. Some coming Froude, perhaps, 
will invert the fate of Henry VIIL., and will place the character of 
Queen Victoria in a new light. He may seek to establish the 
doctrine, which we are told is prevalent in the Federal States, that 
she is a bloody-minded — It would not be so difficult a 
task to orm as it looks at first sight. The historian would 


begin by dwelling at length on the general law that the best 
evidence of tyranny that could be furnished lay in the efforts of 
the oppressed to take the 
establish by 

easy to complete 


essor’s life—a position he might 
historical instances. And then it would be 
e proof by highly coloured pictures, decorated 


with an abundance of -word-painting, of the vazians assaults that 
have been at various times made _ our present Sovereign. 
Ridiculous as such an inference — ey it would not be more 
extravagant than many allegations, concerning the present 
and the past, which a stock of well-chosen anecdotes Pei 
phantly availed to prove. 


THE POPE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
VERTY is said to bring together strange bedfellows; but 
the “ Roman question” seems to bring together bedfellows 
stranger still. Pechape, considering the sacred nature of the 
subject, the almost forgotten, but once proverbial, expression of 
“ pew-fellows ”’ would be more to the pusper It is not very Hoag 
since the Pope received a strange pew-fellow in the person of 
Guizot, and now he has received one stranger still in the person 
of M. Proudhon. It is well that the world should know exactly 
where it stands, who it is that is likely to keep it straight, and 
who is likely to turn it upside down. It seems, then, that 
Mazzini, whom one had always looked on as a bit of a firebrand, 
is, compared with certain other persons, quite conservative and 
moni ic. M. Proudhon will have nothing to do with him; he 
is anti-socialist ; he is capable of coming to terms with the King 
and Kingdom of Italy. But there are two persons who, it 
are fully to be trusted ; they are, therefore, by implication, if not 
“ socialist,” at least not “ they can be to 
wage war to the knife against ilent of Italian 
bow a These are his Holiness Pope Pius IX. weal His Majesty 
the Emperor Napoleon UI. Rather than endure Italian unity, 
the Socialist prophet will submit to be called “Catholic,” and 
even “ Clerical.”” M. Proudhon, in short, believes, if not at 
the rate of three thousand a year, yet at the rate of Italian dis- 
union and the frontier of the Rhine. To obtain these objects, he 
will go to mass, and kiss the Pope’s toe, and, we i 5 eco 
would not decline a place in the Cabinet of the Saviour of Society. 
Possibly we have here the true explanation of much that has been 
going on for some time past. ere was once an obscure Greek 
tyrant, who was also a Platonic philosopher, but whose philosophy 
did not keep him from the excesses familiar to his class against the 
properties and the families of his subjects. Indeed, some men were 
so wicked as to say that, in his worst enormities, he did but carry 
out the communistic theory of his master’s ideal Republic. So we 
now see the real object of that state of things which Pope and 
Emperor haye been so diligently encouraging in Southern Italy. 
It is evidently a mistake to suppose that the foes of Victor 
Emmanuel in that region are mere highwaymen, such as one-sees 
brought up at an English assize. It is no less a mistake to look 
on them as mere political partisans of the deposed Bourbon. _ The 
so-called brigands are evidently practical apostles of communism— 
the agents by which a benevolent Pope and a benevolent Em- 
ror are trying to win over the benighted Italians to the faith of 
. Proudhon. To be sure, with the zeal of neophytes, they may 
have overdone matters, and may have disgus their disci 
with the new creed. Still it is evident now, as it was in the 
of Cheeron of Pellene, that rape and robbery are nothing in 
world but the communist theory carried out in a vigorous and 
practical form. Of that theory Victor Emmanuel is one enemy, 
and Mazzini is another. But Pius LX. and Napoleon IIL. are, it 
seems, if not avowed friends, yet at least neu who can easily 
be turned into instruments for the promotion of the good cause. 
It is certain that Mazzini and the King of Italy, as contrasted 


with the three powers who are allied against them, have certain 


points in common. The King and the agitator each seek the same 
general object—a free and a united Italy. They differ infinitely 
as to the means and as to the form; but still the differences 


between them are less irreconcilable than the differences between 
them and the illustrious triad, Pius, Napoleon, and Proudhon. 
Whether Italy is more likely to be free and united as a 
monarchy or as a republic is a question which the sense of the 
Italian nation has already settled. But, in itself, it is ie 
question of detail, capable of arguments on both sides, It is 
evident that most Euro countries are stronger and more 
united as monarchies than they are likely to be as republics, It 
is equally evident that Switzerland is stronger and more united as 
a republic than it could possibly be as a monarchy. The question 
of forms of government is roa Sie 2 ware of means to an end; 
and the worst that can be said of him whoproposes a means unlikely 
to compass the end is that he is unwittingly playing into the 
hands of the enemy. Thus far the three enemies of Italy are doubt- 
less right. Mazzini may unwittingly play their game ; they may use 
him as a blind instrument to compass their ends; but his object is 
the exact opposite of theirs; and so M. Proudhon, the avowed 
enemy of Italian freedom, is consistent in disowning a man who at 
least seeks Italian freedom, even if he seeks it by means nei 
justifiable nor well-advised. 

We confess that we are at a loss to understand how the Impe- 
rial and the Socialist dogmas are made to harmonize. nae 
Socialism looks forward to a good time coming—a time of univ: 
brotherhood and philanthropy, a time when we shall have got “the 
great bill for giving everybody everything ”— when ali mankind 
will enjoy the world and all that is in it in co-partnership, 
without any need of the obsolete restraints o perors, Presi- 
dents, Popes, Priests, Judges, or anything of the kind. We dare 
say such a state of things would be 
lubber-land, where a man might take his ease, see everybody 
else take his ease around him, But surely we may apply the 
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solemn words of Sir Archibald Alison, and say that “this may be 
when human nature is other than it is, but not till then.” Still 
we cannot help thinking that the “unitics” and “nationalities” 
which M. Proudhon so despises are really # nearer approach to 
the Millennium than the Fon ire which M. Proudhon so admires, 
“Ttaly for the Italians,” may be @ poor ery with “the 
World far Man;” but it surely comes nearer to it than “Italy for 
the Freneh.” In the ideal state of things, national distinctions 
would doubtless be forgotten —everybody would be at home every- 
where. But surely we get nearer to the ideal in a state of things 
where everybody is at home somewhere, than in one where a few 

le are at home everywhere, and the mass of people are at home 
nowhere. Perhaps it will be a happy day when the distinctions of 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Germans will be forgotten; but that day 
is not brought any nearer by Frenchmen taking on themselves to 
lord it over Italians and Germans. To let Frenchmen peaceably 
enjoy France, and Italians bly enjoy Italy, is surely a nearer 
step to the common peaceable enjoyment of both than for French- 
men to enjoy Italy forcibly. The doctrine that France has a vested 
right in the weakness of her neighbours—that she cannot allow 
them to prosper, lest her own prosperity should be rivalled—is per- 
fectly ao in some quarters. It is the natural, out-spoken 
language of despotism ; and we had much rather hear it than listen 
to hypoeritical talk about the Empire being Peace, or about France 
making war for an idea. But surely this narrowest and most 
selfish sort of patriotism is out of place on the lips of a prophet of 
universal brotherhood. Surely, as long as nations exist—as long as 
national diversities, however lamentable, are still “an accomplished 
fact” —so long there should be Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity 
among nations, as well as among individuals. The one is 
surely a real, if an imperfect, approach to the consummation of 
the other. “Nothing,” we are told, “is so selfish as a nationality, 
nothing is so unscrupulous as the unitarian passion.” As far as 
we can make out anything from this sort of jargon, we suppose it 
means that Italy is so selfish as to wish to get the whole of her 
own territory, and so unscrupulous as to resist the will of her 
so-called benefactor. We can only say that, whatever benefits 
France has conferred on Italy, she has been well paid forthem. Half 
a day’s work has been paid for by two days’ wages. Perhaps we do 
not understand the meanin of. all the new-fashioned words now 
in use. For anything we know, it may be a “unitarian passion” 
which puts French troops in occupation of Rome. But, at any 
rate, we should like to know M. Proudhon’s definition of “selfish” 
and “unscrupulous.” These are words which, in their usual sense, 
are unfortunately only too applicable to most public dealings of all 
nations; but in what way Italy is showing herself “selfish” and 
“unscrupulous,” while France is showing herself the reverse, is 
utterly beyond our understanding. 

We have yet to learn with what feelings his Holiness has 
received his new ally. For our own part, we consider that we, and 
those who think with us, are the Pope’s only real friends. Depend 

nm it, Louis Napoleon, M. Proudhon, Sir George Bowyer, and 

Birkenhead rioters, are all false friends— if, indeed, they are not 
mere snakes in the grass. The Papacy, as a spiritual power, has 
a grand history, and possibly may have a grand future. The 
teaching of that history would at once dictate the surrender of a 
nomin re oe wer which simply degrades the spiritual 
authority. The Pope, as the Vicar of Christ, even as a5 te 
Patri of the West, is an objeet of reverence to his own flock, 
and should be an object of respect to all men. But, as the tem- 
poral prince of a petty principality, he is contemptible. As the 
ol e in the way of Italian unity, the tyrant kept on his 
throne only by invading bayonets, he is hateful. Why the posi- 
tion of a French slave is more dignified than the position of an 
Italian subject, we are too dense to understand. The whole history 
of the Papacy tells us that the Popes were greatest when they 
relied least on temporal arms, greatest of all when they were so 
far from being sovereigns of Rome that they were exiles from it. 
Let Pius IX. resign his temporal power, and he may be the true 
successor of Hildebrand and Alexander III. ; while he retains it, 
he cannot be anything more than the successor of the Medici and 
the Borgias. If we any “ selfish ” and “unscrupulous” zeal 
for Protestantism, we should counsel the Pope to prolong a state of 
things which makes the Papacy the byword of the world. As 
truer friends than a Bonaparte or a Proudhon, we counsel the 
ee position which can no longer be held with 

ur, 

One word more. One of M. Proudhon’s objections to the unity 
of Italy is that the influence of France will be diminished by the 
addition of a sixth member to a body of which we never before 
heard, but which, if the Times reports accurately, is described as 
“the Amphéryonic Council of Europe.” For a moment, we 
es was a misprint for Amphictyonic, and we congratulated 
M. dhon on ing about “the Amphictyonic Council of 
Europe,” rather than about “the Areopagus of .” Slight 
as is the analogy between a European Congress and the 
Amphictyonic Council, still there is some little likeness between 
the two, while between a European Congress and the Athenian 

there is no likeness or analogy at all. But, on the 

whole, we are inclined to think that the reading of the Times is 
the true one. An Amphitryonie Council seems more to the 
purpose than an Amphictyonic Council. Amphi , in the 
slang of the day, means a man who gives dinners. Now we have 
always been led to understand that to give dinners is an essential 
= of the duty of a Minister, above all, of an ambassador. We 
ve even been told that such dinners are among the most important 


of political and diplomatic instruments. A Council of Ambassadors 
must then be pre-eminently a Council of Amphitryons; and we 
have no doubt that M. Proudhon meant to point. them out in this 
i practical and honourable rather than that he meant 
fetehed and tie allusion to the body for which 

no more respectful name than “ the 


‘THE MIDDLE AND LOWER CLASS LIFE OF PARIS 
IN 1862. 


visitor who may have been di i by the salon and 
social life of Paris will return with a ar sop impres- 
sion of its streets, its promenades, its public buildings, and all that 
constitutes or contributes to its out-of-door life. The reeent 
improvements are numerous, and the results eminently successful. 
You may stroll for hours through long lines of handsome houses, 
shaded walks, or splendid colonnades, without crossing a mean- 
lane or alley, once of those signs of 
ualid pove which m itan itieence is commonly 
intersected short. of ruin, when 
they occasionally occur, rather st plans of additional and 
rapidly-coming grandeur than notions of decay. The swarming 
population, especially on @ fine evening, is in harmony with the 
scene, Groups of well-dressed people are seated in the open air 
before the cafés and restaurants, a tly m gay and animated 
conversation ; and in the quarters inhabited by the working class, 
the outward and visible signs of material prosperity and enjoy- 
ment are the same. Is all this seeming contentedness a delusion? 
Can it be artificial or superficial? Are we treading upor ashes 
read over the slumbering fires— suppositos cinert ? Isit 
Co borrow Salvandy’s mot) only another Neapolitan féte with a 
volcano at hand ? 

Let us, in the first place, e our conviction that what thas 
meets the eye at every turn in Paris goes far to rebut the inferenee 
that is generally and naturally deduced from contemporary French 
literature, especially their novels and their plays. en we see an 
entire family, including father, mother, children, spending the 
evening together at a place of public entertainment, we find it 
difficult to believe that sieur keeps a mistress, or that Madame 
has a guilty connexion with his friend : — 

‘A croire ces Messieurs, on ne trouve dans les rues, 
Que des enfans trouvés, et des femmes perdues. 


To believe MM. Alexandre Dumas, Pére et Fils, M. Sue, M. 
Paul de Koch, and their school, there is hardly such a thing as a 
faithful wife or a virtuous milliner in Paris. t the manners and 
morals of popular works of fiction are, for the most. part, quite as 
conventional as the surprises, the tricks, and the improbabilities: of 
incident which are tolerated prescriptively. Congreve’s and 
Farquhar’s plays kept ion of the s half a century after 
it had ceased to be (if 1t ever was) the fashion for men of wit and 
pleasure about town to make daily excursions into the city with 
the view of disturbing the domestic happiness of aldermen ; and 
the types of the familiar trio, Ze Mari, La Femme, et L’ Amant, 
have become rarer and rarer, till they are with difficulty diseover- 
able in the middle class. We believe that the lawyers, doctors, 
merchants, and shopkeepers of Paris are no more open to reproagh, 
and have no more reason for complaint, on the score of matzi- 
monial infidelity, than those of London or any other capital im 
either hemisphere. But Paris is the centre of universal dissi 
tion, the common rendezvous of the gay, the young, the reckless, 
and the rich of every clime. It is the chosen seat of sensual indul- 
gence, the very hotbed of temptation and opportunity. Yet, 
except in supplying a large proportion of the fe denizens of the 
demimonde, the French are not fairly chargeable with the vices and 
follies which foreign spendthrifts and adventurers may think fit te 
perpetrate upon their soi With regard to the working class, the 
number of natural children is startling; but, as the required 
formalities are a serious check on the marriage ceremony between 
the poor, it would be unfair to jump to the conelusion that this 
implies a proportional amount of promiscuous intercourse or 
prostitution. 

The im in and the of the 
prolétaires have, unluckily, a political aspect, which is by no means 
so satisfactory as the The large and showy blocks of 
buildings which have arisen, as at the touch of Aladdin’s lamp, 
were not called for by the oecu nor have they been con- 
structed by'ordinary capitalists with a view to a profitable return. 
They have been mostly built with borrowed money by the munie* 
ey at the express direction of the Emperor, who has the 

uble motive of wishing to flatter the national vanity and retain 
a very formidable kind of physical force on his side. In eases.of 
= movement, it has been the wont of the workpeople of 

uently upset dynasties. ey exercised their privileges wi 

ja suiealty and suecess in July 1830, and March 1348, but 
a third attempt in June 1848 proved a failure, owing to a division of 
their forces; for the Garde Mobile, recruited from amongst them, took 
the side of order and turned the scale. Thousands of the boldest 
and most turbulent were killed or expatriated on this occasion, or 
the eter have ended in the defeat of the so-called 
Saviour of Society. But, as President, he had laboured to conciliate 
the good-will of the labouring class by a di of communistie 
sympathies; and, as Emperor, he has unbl y carried out the 
very socialism he ed to destroy. For socialism may exist 
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Price, or the oe enforcement of M. Prudhon’s maxim — La 
hte c’est le vol. 
the demand for labour is artificially increased, or wages are 


prevented from sinking, or the price of necessaries is kept down by | 
authority, for the benefit of one portion of the community at the 
expense, ultimate or immediate, of the proprietary class, there is | 
an approach, and a rapid approach, to socialism, whatever ise 
it may assume. Now the Emperor is in the condition of the | 
wizard who was compelled to employ the evil spirit he had | 
raised under the ality of being torn to pieces. From three | 
to four hundred thousand workpeople have found employment, — 
directly or indirectly, in these boasted improvements; and square | 
acres of excavations, scaffolding, ruins or shells of houses, with 
miles of new boulevards, attest the pressing necessity for still | 
finding work for them. If the market price o bread or meat rises, | 
a maximum is proclaimed, and the difference is made good to the | 
butchers and bakers by the Government or the municipality. This | 
cannot last for ever. W 
me the deluge.” But will the deluge be averted till “after me?” — 
and who or what will be swept away by it when it comes? It is | 
difficult to imagine a more short-sighted or more intensely selfish | 
system. It is worse than cutting down the tree to get at the fruit; 
for then the worst is known, and the deprivation must be endured 
as it best may by posterity. But here an inevitable crisis, Meee 
desolating, and subversive, is deliberately Lar ree The evil, 
though greatest in the metropolis, is not confined toit. Whenever, 
in his progresses, the Emperor has had occasion to address the 
working class, he has told them to rely with confidence on his 
aternal care for their well-being; and they consequently hold 
im responsible for all their privations, whether resulting from 
failure of crops, foreign war, or any other of the numerous causes 
which affect the labour-market. is it is which makes him so 
nervously alive to the horrors of the American contest; and 
there can hardly be a better illustration of the feelings and 
intelligence of the working classes in England and France than 
their manner of enduring the sufferings respectively entailed on 
them by circumstances so obviously beyond the ‘control of their 
rulers, 

We must notice one other curious feature of Parisian life—the 
almost total absence of soldiers, at least of persons in the dress of 
soldiers, in the cafés and restaurants, and (except in the close 
neighbourhood of barracks) in the streets. When seen, they are 
seen together; and hardly ever in the company of civilians. Are 
we mistaken in supposing that the exigencies of discipline do not 
account for this peculiarity ; that there may be a political motive 
for insulating the mili from the masses; and that it has a sus- 

icious reference to a future in which the memorable order of 
irez sur le peuple may be renewed ? 


without Afeliers Nationaux or the Agapemone of Mr. | 


THE LATE GALES. 


_— middle of October was marked by violent gales, of which 
the full effects are scarcely yet known. e@ numerous 
colliers which were returning empty to the north were caught by 
these gales, coming as they fortunately did offshore, and were 
literally blown into the middle of next week; for it was as 
late as that, or later, before they reappeared, or tidings came of 
them. All these gales blew from the westward, varying from 
south-west to north-west, but blowing longest and strongest from 
south of west. This being so, it is very remarkable that the force 
of these gales should have been felt quite as much on the east 
coast of England as on the west coast. Of course, the effect was 
not so disastrous. Vessels caught in the gales at sea might 
run before them for two or three hundred miles without 
much danger; but all the harbours, dock-basins, and reaches 
of the rivers were turned into ing seas, where vessels 
lying in supposed safety were dashed about and driven against 
one another, or against banks and walls, amidst terror and 
confusion. Damage was very serious and general; and it 
almost seemed as if shipwreck would take place in the middle 
of the ports. Fortunately, as we have said, these tremendous gales 
came from the west; but it is quite — to have gales equal 
to them, in violence and duration, from the east. Whenever it 
shall happen so, the total of losses on the north-eastern coast will 
be enormous. If Mr. Gladstone held any other office than that of 

ardian of the national purse, it is possible that the great draw- 

kt which exists to the natural advantages of the rivers Tyne, 
Wear, and Tees might have obtained notice in some of his many 
recent speeches. ‘he country through which these rivers flow 
teems with mineral wealth; and its population is intelligent, 
energetic, and successful. The extensive substitution of iron for 
wood in ship-building opens a boundless prospect of wealth as the 
reward of industry. The trade of these ports promises to increase 
far beyond the possibility of finding accommodation for the ships 
engaged in it. The picture is all fair and oe except for one dark 
spot — the awful danger to the shipping which swarms along this 
busy and thriving coast in an easter hoe The more commerce 
flourishes, the larger will be the number of its victims. The rivers 
which send forth and receive those fleets of trading ships can only 
be entered at or about high water, and become absolutely inac- 
cessible when it blows on shore. From the Humber to the 
Firth of Forth there is no harbour into which a ship can run for 


hat will happen when it stops? “ After Tyn 


shelter, but if an easterly gale catches her she must drive ashore 


and perish, and the most that can be hoped is, that some lifeboat 
may save her crew. The trade of these is subject to perils 
which do not exist to the same extent elsewhere, and those who 
exert themselves so much to increase the trade ought, if possible, 
to do something to decrease its risks. It was proposed, long ago, 
that art should endeavour to supply what nature had omitted — 
viz., a harbour of refuge on the north-east coast. A plan has 
been brought forward, on high authority, which looks nae and 
efficacious, and nothing whatever is wanting except a million of 
money to carry it into effect. Mr. Gladstone might, if he pl 
make the nation pay this million ; or if he thought that his wealthy 
and generous hosts ought to pay it, the task of persuading them 
would have been wo: of his unrivalled eloquence. No doubt it 
was far easier to make things pleasant at the banquets—to compli- 
ment the dwellers on this coast on the great results of combined 
powers and opportunities; butit would have been a more true and 
wholesome use of oratory to have at least made some mention of 
those awful perils of the sea which the growing trade of the 
e and its neighbour rivers must incur. A twenty-four hours’ 
hard gale from the north-east would strew with wreck the shores 
which rang with Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence; and then, perhaps, the 
question might be thought reasonable, whether those who listened to 
him are not rich enough to do what can be done towards diminish- 
ing the risks under which they carry on their gainful trade, 
without adding to the many pm heavy demands on the national 
purse ? 

It is proper to give all ible prominence to the fact that the 
hardest if the Assit gules, that, which blew on the night of 
Sunday, October 19, was foretold by Admiral Fitzroy, whose 
storm-signals were, or ought to have been, displayed at 
every port the day before. In disregard of this warning, a 
number of heavily-laden colliers put out to sea, from the 
Tyne, the same afternoon. The gale was felt upon the western 
coast about six o'clock in the evening, and it reached the 

ite side of England some two or three hours later. 
Shields, about midnight, it blew a perfect hurricane from west- 
south-west; and the amount of injury done im the harbour 
was enormous. As the local reporter writes :—“Mercifully, 
the wind was off-shore. If it had blown upon the coast, no ship 
could have kept off, and our coast would have been strewn 
with wrecks. Nobody can tell what has become of the colliers 
which put to sea on Saturday.” The power of the gale had bees 
felt in the reaches of the Tyne, where, in ordinary weather, there 
would be no thought of danger. At Sunderland the force 
of the wind exceeded anything experienced in that quarter 
for years past. It is stated that this port not only does not hoist 
Admiral Fitzroy’s signals, but has positively refused to receive 
them. At Great Yarmouth the wind blew at the same time with 
equal violence, “but fortunately not 7 the shore, otherwise 
immense damage and loss of life would have taken place, as there 
were no less than 800 to goo vessels at anchor in the roadstead.” 
Such were the accounts from the eastern coast, but it was on the 
west and south that the gale found its chief victims. The bark 
Lotus was driven ashore near Chale, in the Isle of Wight, and 
twelve of her crew perished. The ship was broken up before 
her se was even known on shore, but the destruction was 
so sudden and — that neither lifeboats nor rocket-apparatus 
could have given help. Two seamen were thrown by the waves 
on land, alive, and happily escaped being sucked back. The ship 
was homeward bound from Demerara. About ten o'clock on 
Sunday night she sighted St. Catherine’s Light in the Isle of 
Wight, but this warning of a lee-shore came too late. Either 
through the violence of "the gale, or defect of strength or seaman- 
ship, it was found impossible to clear the land. ‘ The ship was 
hauled close to the wind, with the yards braced sharp up, to endea- 
vour to weather the point, but finding she would not do so, the 
Pe was put round. The land then could be seen close aboard 
to leew: Another attempt was then made to wear her, 
as soon as the helm was up she struck the ground heavily.” 
Such is the technical account of what these poor men did to 
save their lives. About two hours after St. Catherine’s light 
gave warning, the ship had struck, and was breaking up. 
of the hands were drowned immediately. The carpenter swam 
for the shore, and got on the beach, but was taken back again 
by another sea which broke over him. One of two survivi 
witnesses of this scene got on a rum-puncheon, and the sea 
him and it right ashore, but another sea took him out again. 
He was afterwards washed in again, and found himself lying 
high on the beach. The other surviving witness, and a comrade, 
were clinging to the mainyard after the ship broke up. One 
of them was washed off the yard, and drowned; the other held 
on to it until near the beach, and then let go, and swam 
ashore through the surf. As there was no time to fire 
to make known the ship’s distress, no help was offered 
the shore, either before or for several hours after the drown- 
ing of the twelve, and the escape of the two, seamen. But 
another vessel, the Helen Horsfall, which went ashore at 
the same time, and nearly at the same place, held together 
long enough for all on boned of her to escape F means of a hawser 
passed from the deck to the cliff above the breakers. One of the 
crew swam ashore, and drew the hawser after him. The captain's 
wife and child were first sent on shore in a basket slung from the 
hawser, and the captain and crew followed them. Such were the 
effects of the gale at the Isle of Wight. Along the southern coast 
to the Land’s End, and up the western coast, we hear everywhere 
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of the prevalence of the same gale; but certainly the disasters 
which it caused, where it had full sway, were not in proportion 
greater than on the east coast, where the land rather resisted than 
was an accomplice in its ravages. The coast of Cornwall, indeed 
furnishes one melancholy exception. A large outward-bound 
ship, the Bencoolen, was dismasted by the gale of Sunday night. 
In this crippled state she drifted about until Tuesday r= 
noon, when she was driven ashore near Bude, and became 
a total wreck. Twenty-eight of her crew were drowned, 
and three had been killed by the falling of her masts, 
while only six escaped. There was a lifeboat near at 
hand, but no efficient crew to man it, or it is thought that many 
lives might have been saved. It is also stated that rockets were 
wanting for the septs which the Coast-guard tried to use. This 
isa very melancholy case. The ship was steered for Bude Harbour, 
but it was too shallow for a large vessel to enter at that time, and 
thus she struck, and was broken up, after having come apparently 
within reach of safety. Another equally moving tale os been 
brought to Plymouth by the sole survivor of the crew of a French 
ship, which struggled with the winds and waves from the 18th to 
the 25th ult., and then went down somewhere off Cornwall. 
While the > lay dismasted and unmanageable, midway between 
the Land’s End and Cape Clear, in Ireland, a steamship came 
near, heard cries, and tried to help the disabled vessel, but could 
not find her in the darkness. The surviving seaman and a child 
were preserved by clinging to a mast, which was driven by the 
wind upon the Cornish coast. The victims of this calamity were 
twenty-seven foreign seamen and an English Channel-pilot, who 
was taken on board on the 18th. ; 

Although a fortnight has now elapsed, it is probable that the 
history of these gales is very far from being complete. It was 
stated, two days ago, that there was still a very considerable fleet 
of empty colliers, which left London for the north before the gales, 
to be accounted for. It was feared that they would be getting short 
of provisions. The steamships which left Hamburg and other 
eastern ports, for Hull, before the gales began, met the full fury of 
them as they endeavoured to make their passages to the west- 
ward. One of these steamers, the Argo, burned all her coal, and 
all the deals which formed part of her cargo, in steaming against 
the violent gales. Other steamers, fearing to exhaust their 
fuel, gave mm attempt to force their way, and allowed them- 
selves to run before the wind. One steamer was thus carried 220 
miles out of her course. Perhaps the most awful fate that befel 
any vessel in these gales was that of the ship Windoo, bound for 
Liverpool, with a cargo of rock oil, or petroleum, from Canada, 
which was at once wrecked and burned at the mouth of the Mersey. 
Some of the petroleum took fire, and the rest was mingled with 
the water. Nobody was burned, because it was, at worst, possible 
to choose an easier mode of death; but five seamen were drowned, 
and the captain was badly bruised by pieces of wreck, and nearly 
poisoned with petroleum. 

The only thing wanting to complete the terrible catalogue of disas- 
ters was that no large and crowded passenger ship has, so far as we 
are as yet informed, perished during this week of hurricanes. But 
in all other respects hems gales of the past month may rank with the 
most violent and destructive ever known, It is some consolation 
to observe that, in almost all cases, the lifeboats and other con- 
trivances for saving life were found to be in ready and determined 
hands, and in many cases they were successful. But much remains 
to be done before it can be said that the provision for saving life 
from shipwreck on our coasts is as complete as our wealth and our 
civilization demands that we should make it. By the want of a 
lifeboat crew at Bude, the chance was lost of saving nearly thirty 
lives, It may be feared that the coming winter will reveal similar 
deficiencies. If benevolence desires to extend and strengthen the 
lifeboat service, it may readily ally itself with judicious and frugal 
management. 


THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


ia piety has done nothing for us, we Cockneys are doing a 
vast deal for posterity. e proceedings of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works show us what we can do under the influence of 
a righteous indignation at our own sins and those of our fathers. 

It is the old story — 

Peenas majorum immeritus lues, 
Romane! donec 

a have cleansed the Thames, sewered London, and relieved the 
locked-up streets. And though, under the aciive care of Mr. 
Thwaites and his brother iles, something has been done, 
more is doing, and an awful bill is running up, we fear that 
generosity of the present generation will hardly overtake the 
neglects of the past. The Board has just issued its Report, 
the form of this issue is significant of the majesty and dignity 
of the reporting body. The Board presents its Report to the 
—not to Parliament, as a mere Poor Law Board, or Board of 
Customs, would do—but to itself. There is something imperial and 
majestic in this. We must take the Report as a long soliloquy — 
Mr. Thwaites and his compeers musing on their own virtues, 
and recounting to themselves their successes, their aspirations, 
their hopes. hen men commune with their own ars in 
this way, they are apt to tinge their achievements with an 
extra flush of rose colour, and castle-building is often the result 
of reverie. The Board has, according to its own account. 


done much, its members hope to do more, and they trust 
that “the period is not distant when the Board. will be supplied 
with funds for metropolitan improvements, derived from other 
sources than rates levied by them within the limits of the 
Metropolitan Local ment Act.” We have not the slightest 
notion of the meaning of these ambitious aspirations, but their 
very vagueness and obscurity is menacing. e seems 
to aim at an undefined future of indefinite expansion, not to say 
We hardly know from what quarter the 
eatened danger is to come. The Board anticipates more money 
to spend, and to be levied from other sources than those from 
which they already get ea odd per year. Nearly an annual 
million is not enough for Mr. Thwaites’s superb ambition to finger. 
sources ” a ambiguity. It may mean 
e to pay, or the same e to pay more; or again, it may 
that fands which we are to be transferred to 
the stewardship of the lofty in Spring Gardens. Funds 
derived from other sources than the rates levied within the Metro- 
politan area may comprise funds levied by rates in every city and 
town in England. Funds derived from other sources may mean 
a grant of an annual million for the improvement of London, taken 
out of the Consolidated Fund, in addition to the present million 
which the ratepayers of London contribute. Funds derived from 
other sources may mean a poll-tax on every Londoner for fountains, 
statues, arcades, public parks, and public walks, as well as new 
streets ; for all these thingsare Metropolitan Improvements. Funds 
derived from other sources — other sources, that is, than the Metro- 
politan Drainage Rate, the appropriated coal and wine duties, which 
are to be henceforth absorbed by the Thames Embankment, and the 
various Metropolitan Improvements Acts — may mean the trans- 
ference to the Thwaites Parliament of all the local rates levied for 
lighting, cleansing, and paving, at present raised by the parishes 
and vestries. Ye do not mean to say that the absorption of 
all the little local and parochial oligarchies, by one 1 and 
responsible oligarchy, might not be a benefit. Centralization 
has its advantages, and so has local management. At any 
rate, we should like to know what we are to expect. The Spring 
Gardens Board is jealous of its authority, and very careful in not 
letting its powers go to sleep. The Board snatched the Thames 
Embankment out of the hands of Government. Very likely the 
Board desires to supersede the Commissioners, First, Second, and 
Third, of the Government Board of Works. The Woods and 
Forests department is as Naboth’s vineyard to the kings of 
Spring Gardens, The Rangers of the Parks are, doubtless, a source 
of heart-burning and envy. There is to be henceforth one 
Dictator, and one AZdile, and one Pontifex Maximus. 

All in good time. Mr. W. Cowper is not so effective a public 
servant, nor does he represent so distinguished a succession of 
public servants, that the State would be ruined if his dynasty were 
to terminate like that of Otho the first and last of Greece. As 
nonsense must be talked, we may as well have it all talked in 
Spring Gardens, instead of spreading the loquacious idleness of 
parochials through the vestry-rooms of Marylebone, Pancras, and 
Shoreditch. And if the Board of Works is to be all that it pro- 
poses to itself, and is to spend all the money it covets, such a 
department of the State—for such it would become — must be 
made more dependent on and responsible to Parliament than 
the cae constitution of the Metropolitan Board makes it. 
Mr. Thwaites and his compeers may make up their minds to 
this — that if we are to entrust them with new powers and added 
funds, their present independence of Parliament will be largely 
curtailed. 

At present, too, we must remind the Board that as yet they 
have done nothing to compel, if they have done little to 
repel, that public confidence on which they reckon so freely, 
if not prematurely. Of late they have talked less, and pro- 
bably done more, than formerly. But the Drainage scheme is 
not completed; the Thames—to use their own recondite word 
—is not “dispolluted;” the Embankment is not even com- 
menced. When all these things are done, and done well, will 
be the time for new powers and new funds, At present, the 
Board must have their hands and heads tolerably full. In 
their Report, addressed to themselves, which looks very like 
a set of directors auditing their own accounts, the "Board 
assures us that nothing can be more satisfactory than the 
progress of the Drainage scheme. Have not the Vestries 
gone, like mudlarks, into the ay Sm and sloughs, and 
seen, and approved? have not the Lords and Commons poked 
their legislative noses into culverts and storm-conduits? Has 
not Mr. Bazalgette lectured them on the mysteries of penstocks, 
pumping-apparatus, the Sabean odours of the Sewer, 
and the restoration to public use of St, Agnes’ Well in 
Kensington Gardens? These are the testimonials and claims 
of the Board on public confidence. Confidence, as my Lord 
Chatham remarked—but the quotation is of the oldest. In 
plain words, we should like to see all these anticipated results on 
something more substantial than paper. For example, when the 
first salmon is caught off Twickenham meadows, we should say Mr. 
Thwaites has earned a baronetcy. But the proof of the pudding— 
which is another terribly stale proverb, though it says just what 
we mean. 

As to the Drainage scheme, no doubt this costly offering to an 
offended Cloacina was not made before it was wanted. What 
Rome could do in the semi-mythical ages ought not to have been 
left for us Londoners to attempt in the afternoon of the nineteenth 
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century. But even now there are 
that, after all, the —e ought not to have been poured into the 
Thames at all, as Mr. Thwaites is doing. Some critics still br | 
that we have ony ees and dallied with the evil. Time wi 

show, and it will take more than a year after the main drainage 
is completed to test its efficiency. From the moment the Act 
empowered the Board to set about the great drainage of the 


metropolis, the Thames ceased to stink. It is as sometimes | 
happens with the toothache — the pain leaves you as you knock at | 


the dentist's door, and you are never troubled again. The wet 
summers have effectually, for the time at least, washed our great 
river god clean; and the Thames for two years has been presenta- 
able. But, at any rate, we hold that absolutely nothing will be 
done until the sewage is utilized. On this point the Board is 
reserved and silent. They wait for the report of a Parliamentary 
Committee. They have not been “unmindfal of the subject,” 
which, as with an abject platitude they remark, “ involves 
many eonsiderations of a sanitary, financial, 
character.” One consideration they could despatch in half an 
hour. Let the Board advertise for the highest tender for the 
sewage which their costly tunnels and culverts have entrapped, to 
be delivered by them at the Barking and Erith outfalls, and then 
the Board will see whether the financial consideration is not very 
easily settled. 

There is, however, this consolatory reflection which attends the 
two great works which the Board has in hand. Both the Main 
Drainage and Embankment, if they only partially succeed, are 


and scientific | 


' In noticing the British Architect 


steps in the right direction, even though they should not present a | 


thorough, and complete, and satisfactory job. And they will not 
prevent the completion of the work at a future day. 


If we have | 


got the sewage safe out of London, and down to Barking and | 


Erith, we ean, if we please, carry it all to the sea, or 
doctor it on the spot. i 
by Parliament, only half embanked, half an embankment is 
better than none. If, owing to the perversity of the Corporation 
of the City of London, the embankment is stopped at Blacicfriars 
Bridge, sooner or later, but most certainly some day or other, 
it will be continued down to London Bridge. If entire success 
is not to be attained by the Board, absolute failure is henceforth 
absolutely impossible. 

With respect to their other achievements, especially in the matter 


the Thames is, as at present ordered | 


tits who persist in declaring | drawn pictures of medieval remain: cou 
scep pe g pi = 


the delicacy and scientific exactness of the style of 
tectural delineation. But we sheuld have beer better pleased to 
see the projets of new works, even if the drawings were rough and 
clumsy. As it is, we may safely conclude, from a general 

of the eollection, that the monuments of the French mediavel 
styles are properly valued and studied. Whether, however, the 
“restorations” in progress are as conservative as the 

be, or whether the Pointed style is generally pr fore: | 
Ecclesiastical structures—and, if so, with what success, 
what modifications or developments — there is nothing, unfortu- 
nately, among these French drawings to show. 

For example, M. Viollet-le-Duc, the most eminent French archi- 
tect of the day, instead of sending in his own name any of his own 
works, whether original or restorations, at Paris, Amiens, or 
St. Denis, contents himself with a series of views of the ram 
of Avignon and of the Porte de Laon at Coucy. To the arehitec- 
tural student these, especially the former, are of great interest, 
Nothing more picturesque, or more admirably adapted for its 
purpose, was ever conceived than the fourteenth century Gothie 
fortification of that Papal city. Why did not M. Viollet-le-Due 
send some details of the Chiteau-Gaillard of Richard Coeur de 
Lion to compare with the gate from anes This artist's ad- 
mirable views of the city of Carcassonne are exhibited, not under his 
own name, but under that of the htsman whom he employed. 
Gallery we had occasion to 
mention the justice done to the memory of the late Sir Charles 
Barry and the late Mr. Carpenter by those who contributed drawi 
of several of their best works. Mw Lassus, on the contrary, is o 
represented among the French architects by one work at - 
hand; although, without some remembrance of that lamented arti 
no review of the architectural progress of our nearest Continen 
neighbours can be considered complete. Too many of the works 
actually exhibited appeal rather to the antiquary than to the arehi- 
tectural student. Such, for instance, are the curiously irregular 
church of St. Nazaire at Bézier, so carefully illustrated by M. 
Laisné; and the still more abnormal church of St. Michel d'En- 
traigues, drawn by M. Guillaumot, after the measurements of 


ought to 
for new 
and with 


_Abadie. This building is an octagon in plan, with a semicireular 


of new streets and ae. ag thoroughfares, the Board has not | 


much to say. 115,0 
Covent Garden approach. The Duke of Bedford has contributed 


cae towards this remarkable street, and it looks very | 
li 


e a little job to improve a particular property; for, of 
all useless Metropolitan Caaienneata, this is me: the most 
useless. With 


. has been spent on what is called the | 


eet Street constantly jammed, and a per- | 


petual dead lock in Cheapside and Ludgate Hill, to be spending | 


more than a hundred thousand pounds on a paltry street 
leading from St. Martin’s Lane to Covent Garden Market, and 
which nobody ever uses, will make ratepayers wish that they 
had been born Russells. The new street on the south side of the 
Thames, called the Southwark and Westminster Communication, 
is a more useful, as well as more costly, undertaking, and reflects 
credit on the Board, if the Board originated it. e improve- 
ments which Mr. Thwaites and his coll 


chapel attached to each face ; while the conical roof of the central 
art terminates in a quaint louvre. The outline somewhat recalls 
Mr. Clarke's singular chapel of the House of Charity, Soho, de~ 
scribed by us in our notice of the British Architectural G 
Among the specimens of the austere Romanesque of France here 
illustrated are the ruined church of St. Germer, drawn by MM. 
Bury and Sulpis, “after Boiswilward,” and the church of St 
Aignan, in a north elevation, “after Lassus,” by M. Sauvageot, 
M. de Mérindol contributes the Minster-like church of Condé, 
and the st rectangular church of Plainpied, both in the 
Department of the Cher. Three humble village churches, 


those of Boulogne, Cogniat, and Rieux, by M. Millet, are more 
novel to an English ecclesiologist than most of the larger and 


better known specimens of French Gothic. The Pointed ~~ 


| church of Hambye (La Manche) is shown in its ruined state 
| M. Ruprich Robert. Of the later, or Flamboyant, Gothic is the 
' church of Vetheuil, of which, as restored by Durand (who does 


eagues have most at heart | 


seem to be generally sensible. They ——, new parks, new | 
t 


thoroughfares, and the redemption of the toll-paying bridges. 


These improvements are stated, we presume, in the order of a 


procession -— the first in rank walls last. The purchase of South- 
wark Bridge, and the continuation of New Earl Street — that 
street which the City authorities pledged themselves to construct, 
on condition that the Embankment was not carried to London 
Bridge, and then disavowed their pert of the bargain, as soon as 
the Embankment was curtailed — would alone relieve the City 
traffic, and, with the roadway parallel to the Strand, on the 
Thames Embankment, would es supersede the necessity, 
otherwise so imperative, of a new arterial communication parallel 
with, but to the north of, Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill. 


POREIGN ARCHITECTURE IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. , 

T is to be regretted that the foreign architectural drawings 
assembled in the International Exhibition do not convey a 
more just impression of the present state of the art in the several 
countries which contribute to the display. There is, indeed, much 
that is new and interesting in the tion; but no pains have 
been taken to make it complete. The foreign exhibitors in this 
t do not seem to have distinguished clearly between 
mere architectural drawings of ancient monuments and original 
designs of new works of constructive art. The latter are what 
‘were wanted in the International Exhibition. The former, if 
admitted at all, can only show the technical skill of the modern 
draughtsman; they throw no light at all on the modern practice 
of architecture. The French architects, in particular, exhibit 
very few original desi Not even are the monotonous arcades 
of the Rue de Rivoli, or the many-storied houses of the new 


not exhibit on his own account), M. Gaucherel sends a south 
view, showing well its apse and central tower. M. Boiswilward 
exhibits, under his own name, a restoration of the fine abbey- 
church of Muizon, in three sheets; and M. Godebceuf two sec- 
tions of the church at Anvers (Seine et Oise). Under M. 
Huguenet’s name we find two curious buildings; the first, the 
church of St. Nazairéde, Carcassonne, with a view of its low 
Romanesque nave and a loftier choir of rich late Gothic; the 
other a refectory, in the Pointed style, from the Abbey of Ourseamp. 
M. Laisné is the architect responsible for the latter. Two works of 
(we presume) restoration, credited to M. Viollet-le~Due—the 


_ churches of Eu and Poissy—are contributed by M. Soudain ; and the 


| 
| 


well-known west front of St. Saturnin, Toulouse, as restored by the 
same architect, is shown by M. Penel. Besides these, we have @ 
Romanesque doorway from the abbey of Charlieu, by M. Des- 
jardins; the church of Riviéres, by M. Lambert; of St. 


'Gaudens by M. Laval; and that of Paray-le-Monial, by M.. 


| 


Millet. The noble “ Hall of the Synod” at Sens is drawn by M. 
Sulpis; the small Town Hall of Compiégne —a lofty, 

structure, with projecting corbelled turrets at the ae er- 
dier; and the rich Cinque Cento Chateau of Blois, by M. Duban. 
M. Questel is only represented by an ideal restoration of the Pont 
du Gard. Among ail these works it will be observed that there 
is not a single new design. The restorations seem to be generally 
careful and in perfect taste and keeping; but it is of course im~ 


—_— to test them minutely. The only original exhibitor is M. 


| no doubt (though we have no 


Boulevards, illustrated among the architectural drawings of 


France, 
And yet nearly thirty French architects are exhibitors. It is 


lain that all, or nearly all, of these accomplished artists might designs. 


ve sent original works had they chosen to do so, But most of 
them content themselves with accurately-measured and beautifully 


| 


| 


ormand, who sends the drawings of the “revived Roman” villa 
which he built for Prince Napoleon in the Champs Elysées. This, 
hy with it), is a clever 
archeological experiment; better, in its way, we think, tham the 
similar attempt in the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 

We pass now to the German School of Architecture. Here we 
have drawings of one of the gloomiest and most monotonous of 
“classical ” designs, Mr. Adler’s new Town Hall of Berlin. Herr 
von Diebitsch sends a group of picturesque “travelling studies,” 
including the interior of devils Cathedral, and a few original 

Among these is one for the Berlin Town Hall, appro- 
riately conceived in: the peculiar style of the Taj Mahal of Agral 
e same Oriental style, with the addition of a , isi 
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for a new synagogue in the 
burger Strasse at Berlin. The iar quasi-Byzantine 
style, adopted for street architecture in Munich, has been imitated 
in Berlin by M. Hitzig. To this architect is due the hideous 
ign of the new Exchange at Berlin, of which a plaster model 
Dankberg) has encumbered the nave of the Exhibition 
ilding. authorities at Berlin seem to be given over to 
architectural “paganism ;” for they had and missed a chance of 
choosing a very fine Gothic design for the Town Hall, by MM. 
Schmidt & Strauch, which is here exhibited. The style of this 
building is elaborate, domestic Gothic of the German type—too 
horizontal, perhaps, in its leading lines, and too monotonous in its 
rows of square-headed windows, but still a very creditable effort. 
There are two spires in the facade, which want dignity, and the 
battlements are exaggerated in proportion. The general effect, 
however, is certainly good. In the same characteristic style is a 
City Gate, designed by Herr Tiede, and exhibited by the Berlin 
Academy of Architecture. This fails through over-picturesqueness. 
It looks like a scrap from the background of an etching by Albert 
Diirer. The composition contains three gateways, crowned with 
high gabled roofs ; the whole design bristles with angles and spikes, 
and Gothic eccentricities, Still it is a ign that such an 
attempt should be made. Something of the same sort, though not 
so pure, is to be seen in the sketch for a bridge by G. Schirrmacher— 
a nondescript composition with elliptical arches and Gothic turrets 
at each end. The same architect exhibits a villa, in a sort of 
tian-classical style, such as he might have dreamt of after 
reading Moore’s “Alciphron.” The greenhouse style of ar- 
chitecture, with glass roofs and domes, and abundance of 

y colouring, is om with some ability, by Messrs. 

euron & Haller, of Hamburg, for a winter-house in the 
Zoological Gardens of that city. “Drawings of a Princely Resi- 
dence,” by Herr Habelt, though sent for exhibition by the 
Berlin Academy, are very unsatisfactory. The style is a mean 
form of Palladian, with a dome added in a kind of debased Gothic 
detail. Two theatres are exhibited, one by Emmerich, the other 
{the first prize for the new opera at Vienna) by Giese, Some of 
these original designs, and many others which illustrate ancient 
buildings, are engraved in Ernst and Korn’s Magazine of Archi- 
tecture. The artists, to whom these engraved plates are credited, 
are Bétticher, Graeb, Von Quast, Runge (who illustrates the brick 
architecture of Italy), Salzenberg (who gives us some early 
Christian architecture from Constantinople), Schinkel, Stiiler, Von 
Stillfried, and others. Upon the whole the German display of 
architecture is highly creditable. 

Still better, however, is the Austrian contribution to the Archi- 
tectural Gallery of the Exhibition. Its chief ornament is Ferstel’s 
Votive Church at Vienna. This is a very considerable work— 
a large cruciform cathedral, in rich German Gothic, with a 
and surrounding aisles, two west spires in pierced work, and a 
slender small fléche at the cen crossing. It is, in some 

, What we should call in England an “academic” 
design, not showing much spirit or originality; and the detail 
is somewhat too much like confectionery. There is much 
merit in the design for the Hungarian Academy at Pesth; a 

Gothic “hétel,” five stories high— somewhat 

too prim, rhaps—to which no less than three names are 
attached, those of Frey, Gerster, and Henszelmann. By Carl 
Résner we have a fair but commonplace design, in the Basilican 
le, for the church of St. Cyril and St. Methodius at Prague. 
ere are two dwarf spires at the west end; inside, the usual 
toof and apse, with mosaics and a Gothic baldachino over the 
altar. Two new Gothic churches — St. Lazarus, Vienna, and a 
church at Fiinfhaus, near the same city—by F. Schmidt, are 
noticeable. The first is cruciform, with an eastern apse and a 
central octagonal fléche, the aisles having a series of transverse 
les along their length. Herr Lippert exhibits a very good 

ign for the restoration of the cathedral at Olmiitz; Herr Essen- 
wein delineates the church and cloister of Wielovice, in Gallicia ; 
and, finally, MM. Van der Niill and Von Sicardsburg send their 
— drawings for the Vienna Opera-house, designed in a bastard 

ind of French architecture. 

The architectural display of Holland is confined to M. Cuypers, 
whose works, however, are of a very high order. His best design 
is that for the church of St. Catherine, Sindhoven, in the early 
Pointed style, very ornate, with twin western spires, and a huge 
rose in the west front above three portals, which are crowded with 
statuary. Another parish church is that for Ulft, designed in a 
sterner Gothic, cruciform, with tripled lancets in the clerestory, 
an apsidal east end, and a stone vault. It is curious to compare with 
our innumerable English village schools M. Cuypers’ design for an 
Ecole Communale for 300 children. With its class-rooms, galle- 
Ties, &e., it might be mistaken for one of our own. M. Cuypers 
also sends some cartoons for painted glass. The model of achurch, 
absurdly mounted on the top of the bureau of the Commissioner 
for Holland, in the north aisle of the Exhibition Building, is 
understood to be from a design by this excellent architect. 

From Russia we have only a few nondescript original designs 
Orlo and Bonstad, besides some drawings from the 
omo of ieto. Spain sends a design for a Library, in a 

heavy classical style, by Regent; and—what is far more inter- 
esting — some coloured engravings of the fine painted glass, ina 
bold naturalistic style, from the church of S. Juan de los Re 
Toledo, A pretty drawing of one of the richly coloured Cham 
in the Vatican, by V. Marchi, among the Roman pictures, deserves 
notice. From Italy there are numerous works, fow of which, 


however, claim any attention. Restorations of Pompeian houses, 
or Roman temples, are favourite subjects of Italian architects, 
and new theatres seem to becommon. Sig. Martelli, however, 
attempts a new Metropolitan Cathedral, in an inconceivably de- 
based mixture of all styles,in which the dome of the Pantheon 
and porticoes of all sizes are jumbled together with Lombardic 
towers. Sig. Damiani exhibits a cemetery. These works are 


the restoration of the fine 
the church of S. Giovanni a Carbonara in Naples. This is a noble 
composition in three stages. Below there are seated figures, above 
which is a recumbent effigy ; and the whole is crowned with an 
equestrian statue. Colouring and gilding are introduced, with 
good taste and moderation, into the design. There is also some 
timid colouring in a drawing for the restoration of the Triumphal 
Arch of Alfonso of Arragon. Upon the whole, this display of 
foreign architecture, partial and incomplete as it is, is to 
remind us how extraordinary would have been the interest of a 
zeally international exhibition of the contemporary architecture of 
urope. 


REVIEWS 


ERNEST RENAN. 


r last we heard of M. Renan was, that he intended to 
recommence his course of Hebrew at the Collége de France, 
which had been suspended after his i lecture in Feb- 
ruary. That lecture has beei. translated into English, and the 
translator, in his preface, announced it as a fact that, in spite of 
the offence which it had given to the clerical party in 
and in spite of the serious disturbance of the peace which it 
voked in the Quartier Latin, the eloquent Professor would be 
allowed to continue his course at the express wish of the highest 
authority in France. M. Renan’s new course wasactually advertized, 
but was coun ed at the last moment. We must leave it 
to others to unravel the play of those mysterious influences which, 
by the most wy mone ps of the French public, are confidently 
traced back to Imperial curtain lectures. All that we really know 
is, that M. Renan, in a pamphlet published July 15, 1862, en- 
titled La Chaire d Hébreu au College de France; ions & mes 
Collégues, declares that the hope which he himself entertained of 
being able to 3 his course has not been realized. As the 
nomination to the Chairs at the Collégede France rests with the pro- 


Must religion then fall by thesame blow which destroys the supernatural ? 
No; no. Religion is eternal. On the day in which she disappears the very 
heart of mankind will wither away. . . . To raise religion above 

ich is here to be always triumphant, from 


souls the 


has one of them made me faithless to the others. \ 

that their contradictions were only apparent, and that to impose silence 
the voice of critical reason in the name of moral or religious instincts was 
not to show respect to their Divine Author. A scientific is not a 
dangerous enemy to religion, in its true sense. It forms part of religion, and 
without it one could not be an honest worshipper. 

The essential point, however, of M. Renan’s is the 
decided view which he takes of the duties of a of Hebrew 
at the Collége de France. He maintains that that institution, as 
founded by Francis L., was not intended as a ly educational 
establishment, and that those who wish to learn Hebrew—whether 
as Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish Divines—as part 
of their professional education, would naturally attend the 
Lectures of the Professor of Hebrew at the Sorbonne, or other 


* La Chaire d Hébreu au age de France. Explications & mes Col- 
ldgues. Par E. Renan. Parise atta: 


| 
west Gallery. A design for a public library by Rossi Melocchi 
Florence is hopelessly hed in every respect. But some of the 
drawings of ancient buildings are of great interest. We wish the 
Italian architects would try to revive the noble Pointed archi- 
tecture of their own country. We note with pleasure a design for 
| 
| fessors of that institution, selecting one of the candidates 
for the approval of the wy oes M. Renan, finding that he could 
—— no redress from the Minister, thought it his duty to explain 
to his electors and colleagues the principles on which he had acted 
throughout. He divides his pamphlet into six chapters, with the 
following headings:—1. Why did I aspire to the Hebrew Chair 
at the Collége de France. 2. Nature of that Chair. 3. Why I 
gave an a, gin Lecture of a general character. 4. Why in 
that Lecture 1 was obliged to speak of the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. 5. How I had to treat this point independently of any 
supernatural formula. 6. That a man is not irreligious because he 
separates religion from its + Spee elements. Like all the 
writings of M. Renan, this short pamphlet is full of brilliant 
eloquence and outbursts of deep religious feeling. But it likewise 
contains those off-hand statements and dogmatic assertions on reli- 
gious — which are sure to give offence, and to produce no good 
| effect whatever. As a specimen of the first kind we select the 
following passage :— 
to detach her from a vessel which is sinking, and to save human : 
anguish of those moments of transition when the wreck of the gods that are bd 
departing seems to carry with it the wreek of ail that is Divine, when the : 
most sincere spirits believe themselves to be irreligious, and the most pious 
man declares himself an Atheist. I say it with confidence, some day the 
| sympathy of the really religious souls will be on my side ; they will see that 
which does not admit that truth requires the support of political falsehood. 
I have believed in all the revelations which dwell in the human heart ; never 
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educational institutions in France, and not his own. He 
acknowled that the Collége de France is under the 
auspices of the Government; but he maintains that, in France, 
‘the Government holds a perfectly neutral position with my to 
religion—that it supports Jewish schools and synagogues, Protes- 
tant churches, and Roman Catholic seminaries, and requires no 
religious test for the offices of State, from the lowest to the highest. 
He thinks it perfectly right that the Government should support 
at its Roman Catholic Universities, and particularly at the Sor- 
bonne, a Professor of Hebrew, and of the Exegesis of the Old 
Testament, who should interpret the Bible according to the dog- 
matic teaching of the See of Rome. He thinks it equally fair 
that in the testant faculties there should be a testant 
Professor, to explain the old Jewish History, in accordance with 
the views of Calvin or Luther; and he approves of the appoint- 
ment of a Jewish Rabbi, who, at the expense of the State, should 
expound the Law and the Prophets in accordance with his own 
convictions. But for the Professor of Hebrew at the Collége de 
France he claims a higher ground. To him the books of the 
Old Testament should only have an historical value. He should 
shut his eyes to all the controversies which have arisen among dif- 
ferent religious communities as to the origin, the character, and the 
true meaning of these books. He should forget that, at any time, 
they were considered as miraculously inspired, that their prophecies 
were believed to have been either fulfilled or not by later historical 
events. He should listen as little to the dogmas of the Rabbis, or 
to the decrees of Councils, as in interpreting the Koran he would 
allow himself to be guided by the dogmatic tenets of either Sun- 
nites or Shiites. If Protestants in France have no right to com- 
plain, although next door to their churches a Rabbi may deny the 
fundamental facts and doctrines of the New Testament — if Roman 
Catholics must submit to see the aaa of the Pope 
turned into a laughing-stock, and copies of the Bible, which the 
laity is forbidden to read, not only offered for sale, but age 
the agents of Foreign Bible Societies on the acceptance of half- 
willing crowds — why should all parties be allowed to combine to 
put down a Professor at the Collége de France, who, as he himself 
declares, attacks no dogma and defends no dogma, and whose 
only crime would seem to be, that he ignored the fact of the Old 
Testament having given rise to various and contradictory interpre- 
tations. 

If M. Renan kept loyally within the limits of his own pro- 
ramme, we admit that neither the Government nor the public in 
rance could justly complain of his Lectures. It may seem, at first 

sight, a dangerous experiment to allow the Old Testament, on 
which so many religious convictions have struck their roots with 
ivy-like tenacity, to be handled by the Professor of Hebrew with 
the same freedom which F. A. Wolf claimed in his lectures on 
Homer. Could it be tolerated that the personal identity of the 
author of the Five Books of Moses — nay, the historical existence 
of any such person as Moses— should be called into question ? 
Would it be safe to allow portions of the prophets to which a 
Messianic meaning has been attached by so many believers, to be 
interpreted as pointing to contemporary historical events, familiar 
to every one that listened to the inspired addresses of an Isaiah or 
a Jeremiah? These, no doubt, are difficult questions, and we do 
not wonder at 2 Minister of Public Instruction in France wishing 
to parry rather than to face them. “In this country,” to quote 
the words of a learned Dean, “we have begun to learn at last that 
Holy Scripture shrinks not from any tests, however severe, and 
requires not any artificial defences, however apparently gga 
No real believer would wish to claim mercy for the books on 
which he stakes his all; and it is surely more desirable that the 
most competent persons, scholars of sound learning and 
careful judgment, should be entrusted with the discussion 
of these difficult questions than that they should fall 
into the hands of shallow declaimers and reckless fanatics. 
All who know the writings of M. Renan are aware that he is 
not a pupil of Voltaire, and that he writes like one who has him- 
self felt the death-like grasp of these momentous problems. He 
may be wrong, and he has certainly allowed himself, we think, to 
be carried away, on several points, by specious rather than solid 
arguments. But there is a tone of earnest reverence, unlike any- 
thing that we are accustomed to find in French writings, which, 
in all his works, tells his hand before we see his fiame, and which 
but seldom (we regret that we cannot say never) yields to the 
temptation of sharp retort or witty sarcasm. But, surely, a 
Professor of Hebrew at the Collége de France, in lecturing on the 
history of the Old Testament, is kept under many salutary checks 
from which other public lecturers, preachers, or writers are entirely 
free. He has his reputation as a scholar at stake. He has rivals 
and enemies, ready to avail themselves of any slip, and sure of a 
sympathizing public whenever they could show that the Professor 
had made a mistake, had overlooked the reading of one MS., had 
misapprehended the meaning of one particle, had failed to per- 
ceive the delicate turn of a single construction, or neglected to 
quote or to answer a single article in which his views had 
previously been confirmed or refuted. M. Renan is not the 
only Hebrew scholar in the world, and though his works 
have met with great and well-deserved success, they have 
not escaped the uncompromising criticism of Ewald, Cure- 
ton, and other scholars. What we object to is, that there 
should be any reticence on a subject which need not fear the fullest 
daylight. e books of the Old Testament would not have stood 
for centuries, like granite, if they wanted the protection of the silk 


shocked at the idea that the Five Books of Moses are not all 
written by the son of Amram, they may be glad to learn from a 
competent scholar that the oldest authorities that could be consulted 
on this point —the Fathers of the Jewish Church — never hint 
at the idea of Moses having written an account of his own dea 
or even at his being the author of the whole of Genesis, The 
Mosaic authorship is an assumption of Roman Catholic divi 
handed on at the Reformation, though not sanctioned by 
Articles; and, like many other human assumptions that have been 
rofanely invested with Divine authority, its refutation will be 
elt as a relief, rather than as a loss, by all who know the real 
meaning and the value of Divine Truth. We know of no exception 
to this rule. Nay, it is those very books and passages of the Old 
Testament which are of the most vital importance to our own 
religion that we should wish to see most ruthlessly examined. As 
the soldier, before he goes into battle, has his blade tested by a 
pressure which it will never have to meet in actual w 
as we expose our iron-plated vessels to the point-blank discharge 
of batteries such as they would never have to face from any 
enemy, we do not fear—nay, we invite—the fiercest fire of critical 
scholarship against that armour which is to protect us in the 
battle of life, and against that ark in which we are either to perish 
or to reach the harbour. 

So far, then, we ap of M. Renan’s defence. He is g 
Hebrew scholar; he is Professor of Hebrew at the Collége de 
France; and no one can dispute his right of treating the 
Hebrew books which exist as historical documents in which to 
study the language and the life of the Jewish race. But 
when he proceeds to argue that, as Professor of Hebrew, he could 
not but extend his lectures to the New Testament and the begin- 
nings of Christianity, we can well understand that the Minister 
refused to yield to such pleading. M. Renan says: — 

To present the general history of the development of the Semitic mind, 
without saying one word of Christianity, would it not have been, in truth, 
to suppress the very soul of my Introductory Lecture? You might as well 
allow the botanist to lecture on the root, but forbid him to analyse the 
flower and the fruit. Judaism holds its great place in the history of the 
world, owing to Christianity only; it is impossible to explain Islamism without 
the two religions which preceded it. Christianity is thus the knot that binds 
the destinies of the Semitic nations. Christianity is not an anonymous 
work. Not to pronounce the name of its Founder, to shut oneself up within 
those “ phrases banales” which seem to admit nothing but abstractions as 
the agents in history, is surely the strangest abuse of reverence, if it is not 
irony. I have given up these vague and false formulas, which have been so 
seriously misunderst in the kk of Strauss. The last result of my 
reflections has been to perceive the high personality of Jesus. The creation 
of Christianity is surely His work. It is because He wished it, because He 
was immeasurably superior to all that surrounded Him, that we are Christians. 
| When will people understand that silence on such subjects is next door to 

contempt ; that the abstract formulas which one applies to these great works 
conceived and willed by individuals’ involve the Richest injustice, that it is 

in the interest of the true glory of these two great founders that one should 
speak of them, without the restraint of a false loi de majesté. 

We do not deny the truth of the latter part of this 

but we are not convinced by the gene ent. In an in- 
stitution like the Collége de France, where the best men are wanted 
as representatives of each branch of human knowledge, division of 
labour is strictly necessary. M. Renan had given proof of high 
acquirements in Hebrew scholarship. On that ground he was 
justly recommended by the professors, his present colleagues, and 
wisely appointed by the Government. ould his colleagues 
have recommended him as Professor of Ecclesiastical History? 
Had he the highest claims in France to be entrusted by 
Government with the chair from which the most difficult pro- 
blems of  eqpucr g and religion were to be discussed? M. 
Renan is too well acquainted with the progress that has been 
made in these branches of study, with the immense literature that 
has accumulated, with the manifold qualifications that are re- 
quired in our days in a critical historian and a sound philosopher, 
to suppose that any man, however great his natural talents, 
could combine real excellence in them with that mastery of the 
Semitic languages which he himself has acquired by many years 
of patient study. Such is the advance which has been made in 
Semitic scholarship, that one life is hardly sufficient for a con- 
scientious study of all the languages and literatures which it 
embraces. To be equally at home in Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and 
Ethiopic is hardly possible for the most industrious and long-lived 
scholar; and it is only by sacrificing the natural yearning of the 
mind for an acquaintance, more or less intimate, with every sub- 
ject, that scholars like Sylvester de Sacy, Quatremére, Burnouf 
Julien, and other ornaments of the Collége de France, have at- 
tained that perfect mastery which has rendered each of them 
supreme in his own special line of study. What M. Renan says 
of Hebrew literature being incomplete without the New Testa- 
ment, is true in one sense; but the same plea for rectifying or 
extending the frontiers might be set up by almost every science. 
A professor appointed to lecture on the History of Greece and Rome 
might maintain, with equal justice, that he could not pass by the 
uestion of the temporal power of the Pope, or the succession to 
the throne of Greece. Every geologist might claim the right of 
lecturing on agriculture, on mining, or the refining of metals—nay, 
on navigation laws and commercial treaties. Have we not learnt 
that the roots of French are to be found in Sanskrit — then why 
should not a professor of Sanskrit claim for himself one of the 
forty fauteuils in the Academie Francaise? Every division of 
labour is, no doubt, a concession made to human weakness; but 
in order to enable human weakness to rise to anything like ex- 


umbrella of a French Minister. If there are people who are 


cellence, such a division is indispensable. “ Spécialité” is a word 
of French invention, and if M. Renan were to confine himself, 
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in his new chair, to the treatment of but one of the Semitic 
languages — the Hebrew —and to the interpretation of but one 
of the Semitic literatures — the Jewish — that self-denial would 
bear its fruit, not only for the benefit of the institution in which 
he has the honour to be the successor of Quatremére, but, we 
believe, also for his own benefit, and that of the studies in which 
he already ranks as one of the highest authorities. Alexander 
complained that his father would leave him nothing to conquer. 
M. need not be afraid that there is not enough work left 
to him as Professor of Hebrew. In his private capacity, and as a 
member of the French Institute, his pen will be as unfettered in 
the future as it has hitherto been; but as Professor in the Coll 

de France he ought to give pledges to his colleagues, and to the 
Minister, that he will not again attempt any annexation, even with 
the support of universal ~ 


THE WORKS OF WINTHROP MACKWORTH PRAED.* 


T is difficult to account for the fact that none of our publishers 
have yet reissued the works of W. M. Praed. Since his 
death, in 1839, the book has been promised at frequent intervals, 
and on one occasion it was actually announced by a well-known 
firm. The delay is the more inexplicable because ‘Praed is by this 
time tolerably well known, and there can be no question what- 
ever that an edition of his works would very soon be taken up. 
Two American publishers issued his longest poems. The edition 
published in 1852 is the most comprehensive, although it abounds 
in errors and misprints, some of which confuse or entirely alter the 
of the author. It had no however, to be 
re as a perfect copy. The aim of the editor, Mr. Griswold, 
was expressed modestly enough. He simply hoped that the book 
“might have the effect of inducing some English publisher to 
give us a complete collection of the works of an author whose 
carelessness of hi 
of one of the most charming books for which any writer of our 
time has furnished material.” The volume includes Praed’s chief 
contributions in verse to Knight's Quarterly Magazine, a few pieces 
from the Annuals, and the two English poems that gained for the 
author the Chancellor's medal at Cambridge in 1823-24. Itis ; 
much to be regretted that not a single letter of Praed’s has yet 
been printed out of the whole mass of his correspondence. No 
small proportion of his compositions still lie buried in extinct 
magazines and annuals, and few are acquainted with the exact 
spots whence these treasures may be exhumed. There are several 
of his poems, for example, that seem to have been overlooked, in 
the London Magazine, some of which we should have been glad 
to quote had our limits permitted. 
evinced a literary twn at an early period of life. At Eton 
he was one of the little group of young men who started that clever 
magazine, the Etontan — his colleagues being Lord Macaulay, the 
Rey. John Moultrie, and the Rev. Derwent Coleridge. This was 
followed by Knight's Quarterly Magazine, to which some of Praed’s 
best productions were contributed, and among them his longest 
m, the “Troubadour.” This work, however, was never com- 
pleted, for a total disagreement took place between the staff and 
the publisher. The young men became weary of the task they had 
undertaken, rather as a source of amusement than with any serious 
object in view; and on more than one occasion Mr. Charles 
Knight, the publisher, was compelled to postpone the issue of the 
magazine, and make an apology to the public. Praed and his 
friends seem to have been not only irregular in their contri- 
butions, but also a little tyrannical. They were neither disposed to 
submit to the restraints, nor to heed the warnings, with which the 
poet publisher sometimes found it necessary to visit them. 
ome wished to promulgate opinions which were calculated to 
bring destruction upon the enterprise. Others, as Mr. Knight says, 
“made captious objections” to authority ; and at length the whole 
team became so thoroughly unmanageable that the publisher 
resolved to discontinue the magazine. After paying the little band a 
warm compliment on their talents, he reproached them with being 
guilty of “something like a heartless indifference to the conse- 
quences of wanton neglect.” And with this rebuke the young 
writers found their plaything taken from them and broken up. 
Among his friends at Trinity, Praed was distinguished for his 
wit and genial nature, no less than for his sarcastic powers, which 
undoubtedly were considerable. “ Few encountered, none o’ercame 
him,” is the testimony of the Rev. John Moultrie. At the 
“Union ” he was always a brilliant and effective speaker, and he 
bore off the largest number of prizes from the University of any 
man of his time. In 1822 he gained two gold medals for the 
Greek ode and the Greek and Latin epi, ; and in the fol- 
lowing year he also gained Sir William Browne’s medal for the 
Greek ode, and the cellor’s medal for the best English poem 
on “ Australia.” In 1825 he again obtained the Browne medal 
and the Chancellor’s prize for a poem on “Athens.” Before 
quitting the University, he took the degree of B.A.; and in 1829 
e was called to the bar. He went the Norfolk circuit for a time, 
but his election for St. Germains partially withdrew his attention 
from his profession. The energy with which he opposed the Reform 
Bill offended his constituents; but in 1835 he was returned for 
Great Yarmouth, and uy ed he filled, at various times, the 
offices of Secre to the of Control, Recorder of Barn- 
staple, and Deputy High Steward of the University of Cambridge. 


* The Poetical Works of W. M. Praed. Now first collected by R. W. 


There seemed a fair of his achieving a very distingui 
ition in the State, when he was seized with consumption, and 
ied at the age of thirty-seven. 
From the time of Praed’s leaving college he wrote but at rare 
intervals, and there can be no doubt that he set little value himself 
on productions which were nothing more, after all, than the diver- 
sions of his leisure hours. His ambition was to become a famous 
statesman—not an eminent writer. Nevertheless, his writings are 
sufficiently copious to show that he possessed powers of a high and 
rare order, His thoughts were always fresh and original, his com- 

mand of language was great, and his pay om constructing rh 
could scarcely have been surpassed by Lord Byron. His verse flows 
on with an easy smoothness that is rarely interrupted even by a 
single halting line. Wild and fantastical it often is, as befitted 
the weird fanciful stories in which Praed’s imagination ran riot, 
but there is the touch of genius in every dash of the pencil. His 
powers, it must be remembered, were exercised only in their im- 
maturity; and we can but conjecture what the result would 
have been had his talents been lied in the service of 
literature at a later period of life. As it is, his writings promise 
more than they give, and we finish each piece in the full assurance 
that the writer was capable of doing far better. Had Praed lived 
a few years longer, it is probable that he would have returned to 
his first love, and given us a greater work than the Troubadour 
or Lillian, while ripened judgment would have led him to avoid 


is literary reputation should not deprive the world — 


Griswold. New York. 1844 & 1852. 
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| early faults. Even his charades are so full of true poetry, so 
| musical and abounding in apt imagery, that we lose sight of the 

riddle we are expected to solve. No matter how intrinsically 
| trivial was the subject Praed selected, he always treated it 
| with matchless skill and power. He could probably have written 
| a clever poem on anything. Lillian took its origin in a few 
| ladies challenging Praed and others to write upon these lines:— 

A dragon’s head is flay’d to warm 
A headless maiden’s heart. 


| From this groundwork Praed constructed a story of singular 


| ingenuity. His description of Lillian, the headless maiden, is 
wonderfully lifelike :— 


In the cottage on the moor, 

With none to watch her and caress, 

No arms to clasp, no voice to bless, 

The witless child grew up alone, 

And made all Nature’s book her own. 


Beautiful shade, with her tranquil air, 

And her thin white arm, and her flowing hair, 

And the light of her eye so boldly obscure, 

And the hue of her cheeks so pale and pure! 

Reason and thought she had never known, 

Her heart was as cold as a heart of stone ; 

So you might guess from her eye’s dim rays, 

And her idiot laugh, and her vacant gaze. 

She wander’d about all alone on the heather, 

She and the wild heath birds — Fy 

For Lillian seldom spoke or smiled, 

But she sang as sweet as a little child — 

Into her song her dreams would throng, 
Silly, and wild, and out of place ; 

And yet that wild and roving song 
Entranced the soul in its desolate grace. 


There is a strong blending of the humorous and the pathetic in 
Praed’s poems, A tinge of sadness runs throughout all his 
writings, and some of his most melodious verses are those which 
refer to an early disappointment and a sorrow that may not have 
been altogether imaginary. His pictures of life and character are 
equal to anything of the kind in our literature. Who that has 
made his acquaintance forgets the Vicar? or Quince? His sketch 
of the Nun, in the , is very characteristic of his power 
in this direction :— 

Her face was oval, and her eye 

Look’d like the heaven in Italy, 

Serenely blue, and softly bright, 

Made up of languish and of light. 

And her neck, except where the locks of brown 
Like a sweet summer mist fell droopingly down, 
Was as chill and as white as the snow, ere the earth 
Has sullied the hue of its heavenly birth ; 

And thro the blue veins you might see 

The pure blood wander 

Like noiseless eddies, that far below 

In the glistening depths of a calm lake flow. 


To this image of “snowy neck” and “blue veins” there is a coun- 
terpart in another of ’s poems, the Legend of the Teufel 
Hans : — 

You might see beneath the dazzling skin, 

And watch the purple streamlets go 

Through the s of white and stainless snow. 
And both passages bear a singular resemblance to a figure 
employed far more effectively by Shelley, in Queen Mab: — 

—— those azure veins 


Which steal like streams along a field of snow. 


One example of Praed’s muse in a pathetic vein, from the 
Troubadour, is all that we can find space for: — 
Fare thee well, fare thee well! 
feet will be upon thy clay, 
And never stop to sigh or sorrow ; 
Yet many r thee to-day, 
And one will weep to-morrow ; 
Alas! that melancholy knell 
Shall often wake my wondering ear, 
And thou shalt greet me, for awhile, 
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Too beautiful to make me fear, 
Too sad to let me smile! 
Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
I know that heaven for thee is won ; 
And yet I feel I would resign 
Whole ages of my life, for one — 
One little hour, of thine! 


Fare thee well, fare thee well ! 
See, I have been to the sweetest bowers, 
And cull’d from garden and from heath 
The tenderest of all tender flowers, 
And blended in my wreath 
The violet and the blue harebell, 
And one frail rose in its earliest bloom ; 
Alas! I meant it for thy hair, 
And now I fling it on thy tomb, 
To weep and wither there ! 
Fare ye well, fare ye well! 
Sleep, sleep, my love, in fragrant shade, 
Droop, droop, to-night, thou blushing token ; 
A fairer flower shall never fade, 
Nor a fonder heart be broken ! 


Praed’s Parliamentary 


that, “in observing the great perspicuity with which the hon. and 


learned member had delivered his sentiments, he could not avoid 


congratulating the House on the accession of talent and informa- 
tion they had gained by his introduction” to Parliament. Praed 
subsequently spoke earnestly against the Reform Bill; and, as he 
had held extreme Radical views at College, he was assailed with all 
the taunts and reproaches usually levelled at a man who changes 
his political creed. The Rev. John Moultrie alludes to these 
painful circumstances in the Dream of Life : — 

His generation knew him not ; he seem’d 

To worldly men a trifler ; and when years, 

Correcting the rash fervour of his youth, 

Taught him to honour much which ence he scorn’d, 

And guard what he had panted to o’erthrow — 

Men deem‘d such seeming fickleness the fruit’ 

Of falsehood or caprice, and factious tongues 

Were busy to defame him. 


Praed’s best speech in the House of Commons was delivered on 
March 8, 1831, upon the Reform Bill. In Blackwood’s Magazine 
of the following month there is a slight reference to it : —- 


Mr. Praed’s speech, which was delivered under manifest indispo- ition, and 
at a bad hour of the night to win easy approbation, was one of very great 
ee The newspapers very inadequately — it; but those who 

eard it were not disappointed in marks of that jant genius which has 
led to his obtaining a seat in the House. 


The address contains observations which have not yet lost their 
force or pungency. We quote from Hansard: — 


A system might be good, not as regarded its own merits, but in so 
far as it was bound up with the habits, the feelings, and the circumstances of 
the people ; and if it were so, it could not be safely exchanged for another 

stem, even though it should be proved to be a better ome. . . . . H 
should certainly oppose all Reform which went to a remodelling of that 
House. He saw that for a long of —- attempts had been made, and 
more successfully made than the friends of the Constitution could have 
wished, to diminish the respect in which the House of Peers ought, for all bene- 
ficial purposes of the State, tobe held.. . . . He apprehended that Reform 
would be carried beyond that House to the threshold of another, and the 
House of Commons would become surreptitiously supreme in this country. 
- » + + He believed that this would not be a final measure. Although 
the Judge Advocate said that it was sweeping enough to satisfy all moderate 
men, yet he looked forward to times when a bill would be brought in as 
much beyond what was sweeping enough to satisfy all moderate men as this 
of the constitution which satisfied the high 

ories. 
At his funeral nearly all his old friends assembled, mourning 
the untimely loss which had befallenthem. The sad scene has 
been depicted in touching Jan by Moultrie—the “room hung 
with funereal black,” into which — 
The mourners stole — 
A sad and silent crowd, by various ties, 
Public and private, join’d to him in life, 
Friends who had not met 
For many a year before, met there to mourn + 
A nobler friend than all. 


Moultrie, Derwent Coleridge, and Hookham Frere descended into 
the vault after the service had been read, and all three wept bitterly 
over the early grave. Moultrie penned the following lines in 
memory of his friend : — 
Not that in him, whom these poor praises w 
Not that, reveal’d through eloquence and song, 
In him the bard and statesman breathed and felt. 
Not that his nature, graciously endued 
With feelings and affections pure and high, 
Was purged from worldly taint, and self-subducd, 
Till soul o'er sense gain’d perfect mastery. 
Not for this only we lament his loss — 
Not for this chiefly we account him blest ; 
But that all this he cast beneath the cross, 
Content for Christ to live, in Christ to res‘. 


Those who knew Praed best hold most strongly to the conviction 
that he would have taken a foremost place among public men if 


® 


he had lived. This, in — is the most obvious commentary on 
his works — had he but li 


career gave promise, like his writings, of | pO cee ae volume of their R 
future distinction. The first time he rose to speak was on a | 

question of finance, and when he sat down Sir James Graham 
complimented the new member on his maiden attempt, and added 


to rest upon the many graceful productions of his.occasional 
hours, and it is impossible to turn over the faded pages of his 
schoolboy magazine without thinking with of the early 
grave in which youth and ambition, genius and were extin- 
guished together. 


HEREWARD.* 


Ww. made, some time ago, some remarks on the proper relation 
between local and more general antiquaries, and, in a still 
more recent article, we — of a certain book, De Gestis Herwardi 
Savonis, as “a stupid fiction, of exactly the same value as the 
kindred romance of Jack the Giant-Killer.” When we said this, 
we were wholly ignorant that a rather prominent member of the 
class of local antiquaries had been putting forth the contents of 
the said romance to a doubtless admiring audience, with apparently 
as full a confidence in their truth as if they were written in 
Thucydides, or Florence of Worcester. There are several Archi- 
tectural Societies in the Midland counties which unite in publishing 
and Proceedings, which, like 
local publications, generally contains a curious variety of 
| matter, good, bad, and indifferent. ‘The leading spirit of the pub- 
_ lication seems to be Mr. Trollope, a Lincolnshire clergyman, who, 
| to judge from the volume before us, enjoys no little honour in his 
| own country. We find that the Bishop of the diocese has collated 
| him to a prebendal stall, and that the occasion has been seized 
to adorn the minster with a new pulpit, in special honour of 
the new Canon. Finally, it appears that he has personally 
| received at Bourne what the newspapers would call an “ ovation, 

| “demonstration,” or “inauguration,” in the course of which a 
“testimonial ”—that is, not a written character, but a piece of 
plate—was presented to him in acknowledgment of his services 
to ecclesiastical architecture in the county. We make no doubt 
that all these honours are deservedly won. They evidently point 
to some attractive and popular qualities in the man who wins 
them. We feel sure that Mr. Trollope is a good clergyman, a 
zealous secretary, and probably a diligent student in some line 
or other. We only wish that he—and a great many others— 
would keep their hands off the English history of the eleventh 


century. 

Mr. Trollope is another example of those worthy people who 
read more than they can understand, and who insist on becoming 
teachers while they are still only fit to be learners. Our objection 
to him may be briefly expressed, but it is a very decisive 
| one—he does not know the difference between fact and fiction, 
| He had to talk at Bourne; and the natural subject for such a 
talk was the local hero. He evidently read up very carefully all 

that was to be read about him; only, unfortunately, Hereward 
had much romance written about him and very little history, and 
Mr. Trollope could not tell the one from the other. He has given 
his local hearers an account of their hero of much the same kind 
as if a man should write a history of Alexander, from Arrian 
and partly from the medisval tales of Alexander, or a history of 
Richard L, partly from Richard of Devizes and partly from Zvanhoe. 
Indeed, in saying this, we draw a too favourable picture of Mr. 
Trollope, for our really certain knowledge of Hereward may be 
summed up in three or four lines, while the romance, as Mr. 
Trollope’s readers know, may be spread out to a considerable 
extent. 

All that is known for certain of Hereward is to be found in two 
short passages of the Saxon Chronicle (a. 1070, 1071), and one of 
Florence of Worcester (A. 1071). He was an English patriot, who, 
with many others, took refuge in the Isle of Ely from the 
sion of William the Conqueror. He plundered Peterborough A bbes, 
which was occupied by a Norman Abbot; and when the r defen- 
ders of Ely surrendered, he and his party refused to do so, and cut 
their way out. What was his ancestry, and what became of him 
afterwards, we do not know from any authentic source. The French 
poem of Geoffrey Gaimar, in the next century, the book De Geatis 
Herwardi Saxonis, and the pseudo-Ingulf, add a great number of 
details, some of which are manifestly fabulous, while others are quite 
possible, though they do not rest on sufficient evidence. That 
ward was the son of Leofric, Lord of Bourne, that he had a wife 
named Thorfrith, and then another named h, is quite 
possible, and probably rests on good local tradition. the details 
of his warfare with the Normans, given by Gaimar, similar freg- 

? 
make 


ments of tradition may be worked up; but the two authorities, 
book De Gestis and Gaimar, do not agree as to hisend. Both 

him submit, and be reconciled to William; but one kills him by the 
hands of certain treacherous Normans, while the other makes him 
die in peace. Of all this we can say nothing, except so far as it 
falls in with certain entries in . These represent him — 
that is, if they all relate to him—as holding lands in King 
Edward's time in Lincolnshire and Warwickshire; but as at the 
time of the Survey, holding nothing in —_ but as holding lands 
as under-tenant, both in Warwick and Worcestershire. these 
entries all refer to the same Hereward, they look rather as if he 
had been reconciled to the King, and had been allowed to retam 
and acquire some property in a of land remote from the 
scene of his old exploits, where, therefore, he would be less dan- 
rous. For the Lincolnshire property is lost altogether; that in 
arwickshire he retains as under-tenant ; and gains — possibly by 


. (In the Associated A Societies’ 
We 


! The shadow of an untimely death 
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as under-tenant 


marriage with / —some farther 


in Woreestershire. 


the accounts of the inferior writers ; but it yn ewes gg that Earl Tostig had already 


facts beyond the brief entries in Florence and t e Chronicle. 
A writer who understood the nature of evidence would stop 


is evidence fits in to a certain degree with | we are thus driven to believe that Mr. Trollope does not know 


been killed at: Stamford-bridge, fight- 
was 


inst England, and so not likely to turn up among her 


and would carefully divide what he has thus far got into | Trollo ’s narrative, with “ Adwin, Earl of Leicester and the Earl of 


outuiniiee and probabilities. Hereward’s resistance at — Warwick.” Under these 


certain — his reconciliation with the Conqueror is probable. 
we can 


cisque Michel in 1836, in his collection called Chroniques 
Normandes. It is accompanied by a French preface by 


Mz Thomas Wright, in which he’ tells us that it is printed from a | knowing of whom he is talking. Why Morkere should 


exeessivement incorrecte.” The original, which Mr. W: 


get no further. Mr. Trollope, however, and a much more | and Morkere, Earl the Northumbrians ! 
distinguished precursor than himself, go a good deal further. The | believe that « writer of the twelfth century 
pook, De Gestis Herwardi Saxonis, was published by M. Fran- | dam comite de Leycestre 


Eadwine is intelligible enow 


d at Along with “Earl Tosti,” we meet, in Mr. 
aliases lurk no less than 

the famous sons of ine [Edwin] Earl of the Mercians 
We can hardly 


would quo~ 
Adwino, et a fratre i whiieee; comes 


[ste] de Warwic.” But it is almost a writer of the 
nineteenth cen should translate such stuff, coomingly without 
localized 


The Mercian Earls are, by later 


copymade for Gale, the well-known editor of chronicles, tee at Warwick we cannot say; but the choice of Leicester for 
is ‘ right 


does not seem to have seen, is at Peterborough ; “si nous sommes | writers, often called Earls of Chester; Chester and Leicester, as 


bien informés, il a été écrit dans le douziéme siécle.” It is, in M. 
Michel’s edition, accompani 
whom 


Mr. Wright seems then to have believed in, and whom he | Leices 


ied by an extract from the false Ingulf, | the same name. 


every one knows, A. Old-English, and sometimes in Latin, y 


the writer De Gestis calls his “ Comes 
.” Mr. Trollope, bent upon cutting down dignities on 


oddly describes as “I’historien de Peterborough.” It is accompanied | both sides of the water, as he had cut down the Earl of Flanders 


also by some other odds and ends about Hereward, from sources of | into a “lord of a district,” was quite ready 
of all Mercia into a local Earl of Leicester, and the Earl of all 


Northumberland into a loeal Earl of Warwick. Still, it is an 


the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In 1846, when Mr. Wright 
blished his two volumes of Essays on the Literature, ition, 
Re. of England in the Middle Ages, he told the story of 


ereward | ill wind that blows nobody any good, and Mr. Troll 


to cut down the Earl 


zeal for 


in, and now positively called it “a MS. of the twelfth century.” | the humiliation of Earls has kept him from one blunder into 
He does not, however, say whether he had himself seen it in | which his predecessors have fallen. Both Mr. Wright and Sir 


the meanwhile. Mr. Trollope 


does not quote either Michel or | H. Ellis make out Hereward to have been a son, not of Leofric, 


Wright, but he calls it a “Latin MS. of his (Hereward’s) acts, | a petty thane in Lincolnshire, but of the great Earl Leofric 


written in the twelfth century, which is ogg among the 

muniments at Peterborough.”” Whether Mr. Troll has seen 

the MS., and whether he knows anything about MSS. we cannot 

say. But we observe that the only authorities which Mr. Trollope 
uo 


himself. This comes from a roll of the Lords of Bourne and 
ing, written in the fifteenth century, and printed by M. 
Michel. The author of the De Gestis, at least, knew better than 
that. We wonder whether Mr. Trollope knew that, in this last 


tes are the De Gestis, and Gaimar, and other still later writers. | case, his hero wowld have been uncle to “ Adwin, Earl of Leicester,” 


That Florence of Worcester, Domesday Book, and the Saxon 
Chronicle contained anything bearing on the subject, does not 
seem to have come into his head. But Ingulf he ——— 
has read, and believes in; at least, he quotes him without the 
least mark of suspicion. 

Now we are rather fighting in the dark, as nobody seems to 
have seen this twelfth century MS. at Peterborough. If Mr. 
Trollope has seen it, he does himself manifest injustice by not 
saying so. If competent scholars were to see the MS., and 
to tell us that it is really of the twelfth century, we should of 
course believe them. But till then, we must retain our doubts 
as to a book headed De Gestis Herwardi “ Saxonis” being of so early 
adate. If it is of the twelfth century, then the twelfth century 
must have produced greater fools than we had thought for. The 
book is a silly romance, very much, as we said before, in the style 
of Jack the @iant- Killer. It reads exactly like a stupid forgery of 
some centuries later ; probably Gale, when he had fad it copied, 
thought it too worthless to print. Besides the details of Here- 
ward’s patriotic warfare, improved from Gaimar, it contains an 
absurd account of Hereward’s early life. He is so riotous in his 
youth that his father sends him away, and he goes to his godfather 
in Northumberland, who bears the name —so highl probable in 
an Englishman of the eleventh century — of “ Gisebritus [ Gisle- 
hertus ?] de Gant.” There he fights a great bear; but Mr. Wright 
and Mr. Trollope both omit the paren of the bear, which, to 
our mind, is the best part of the story. The bear, as far as we can 
make out, was a near kinsman — or kinsbear — of Earl Waltheof 
himself. He was one of the famous Norwegian bear, “ incliti ursi 
Norweye filius;” which famous bear “in silvis fertur puellam 


rapuisse et ex efi Biernum regem Norweye genuisse.” We may 
have got wrong in our pedigree, but surely Earl Siward came of 
the same illustrious stock, so that the which Hereward 


fought was actually of the princely house of the reigning Earl. 
This Hereward goes into Cornwall to the court of a certain regulus, 
called Alef, where he has various adventures with a wicked man 
called Uleus; thence into Ireland, thence into Flanders. There 
he helps the reigning Count “ Manasar” in a war with his neigh- 
bour, the Count of Guisnes (Comes de Genines, Comes de Ginnes). 
Mr. Wright seems to have had some inkling that this was nonsense, 
as he cuts it very short. Notso Mr. Trollope. It was all one to 
him that the reigning Count of Flanders then was not “ Manasar,” 
but a person not altogether unknown in history, Baldwin Vv, 
father-in-law of Earl Tostig, and of William the Conqueror him- 
self. Indeed, Mr. Trollope does not seem to know what is meant 
by a Count of Flanders and a Count of Guisnes. Hereward is 
wrecked in Flanders, and is received by the “ Comes terre illius,” 


the “ Flandrensis Comes” — which can only mean the Count of i 


Flanders, who, as Mr. Trollope ought to have known, was, in those 
days, one of the t Princes of Europe. But in our author's 
hands, this mighty potentate sinks into “the lord of the district,” 
and the Count of Guisnes, almost more ludicrously, becomes 
“another Flemish lord, called De Ginnes.”” And so the thing goes 
on, nonsense enough in the Latin, sometimes turnedinto greaternon- 
sense by Mr. Trollope. For instance, the story gives a long list of 
real or imaginary persons who were in the Camp of Refage. One is, 
“Tosti de Davenesse, cognatus comitis ejusdem, cujus et nomen in 
baptismo suscepit.” But we either this Tostig or another, 
hem he calls ““ Tosti de Rothewelle,” becomes himself an Earl — 
Comes. Even this conversion of Earl Tostig’s godson into Earl 
Tostig himself does not disturb Mr. Trollope. “Earl Tosti,” 


and uncle-in-law to King Harold himself. 

Mr. Trollope, as we have said, cruelly leaves out the pedigree of 
the bear. Instead of it, he grows eloquent about the pedigree of 

e never dispute ut igrees, as they are thi hard 
either to prove oF to disprove. We do not know alias there 
are any living descendants of Hereward ; but we have the pleasure 
of knowing some living descendants of Waltheof, who must, there- 
fore, be kinsmen of the with whom Hereward fought. We hope 
that, if they ever meet, they will not revive the quarrels of so 
remote a generation. We will hint that the name “Le 
Wake,” often given to Hereward, not, to the best of our 
Imowledge, occur earlier than the Chronicle of John of Peter- 
borough, 2 work of the fourteenth century. By that time the 
Wakes were people of consequence, and it was easy to stick on thei 
name a hero who had already become half mythical. 

Perhaps we may be thonght to have given too much importance 
to a paper read at a mere provincial gathering; but it comes from 
man who pretensions to learning, and whose 

tensions to ing a county seems to accept. It is 
reinted in a book which cleiiatien “through a great part of 
d— through nine counties, including such ones as 
York and Lincoln. And the history of the eleventh century is a 
we and a difficult subject, one with which bunglers are 
ikely to cut their fingers. There are several men in England 
quite competent to deal with the history of Hereward, or 0 
other hero of that age; but Mr. Trollope is clearly not one 


THINGS HARD TO BE UNDERSTOOD.* 


latest volume. It is still harder to understand what 


tudes, to be served up in print upon their tea- we are 
far from ging them their insipid, yet harmless, treat. It 
is not fice of the reviewer to pronounce cyni 

i to 


i 
fr 
§ 


the deference due to the professional exercises of a 
The Scriptural headings are, in reality, little more so many 
pegs whereon to hang Dr. Cumuming's latest observations upom 


without note or comment, fi in his narrative am those 


who welcome Hereward at Ely. Now, “ Earl Tosti,” without and 


543 
ial a roperty note or comment, can mean nobody but the son of Godwine, and 
ly 
tre} 
| them. 
| 
| TT is a thing hard to be understood that any mam of average 
| [dncation and fair earnestness of purpose should commit 
| himself to the ee of a work such as Dr. im teoeke 
moral or intellectual, can by possibility be looked for from the 
of it. That discourses inexpressibly silly and jejune 
re delivered from the pulpit of many a religious srenh 
well-meaning man, is a fact too melancholy for proof. And 
| if his flock retain faith enough in his ministrations te make 
| them call for a seeond decoction of his weak and washy 7 
tests to what is strictly a religious composition. But 
| it te apparent that neither of these grounds of exemption can 
| include writers of the class of Dr. Cumming. Though wear- 
| artifice for them with an and 
securing for them a less ing criticism. It is Dr. C ing’s 
though the fates have denied him any higher destiny than the 
| homage of that class who are the readiest, indeed, to idolize 
ings Hard to be Understood ; i y Dectrines 
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intellectual superiority, yet the least competent to discriminate Suing » “dead” tongue to Anglo-Saxon, “ The reason is this; 
} 


between the genuine talent and the 
Women and fools must like him, or he dies. 


the Greek language is now a fixture, the Hebrew is a 
fixture ; each is a stereotype. But the lish is changing every 
day. The English of 1611, when our tion was made, is not 


He is for ever sienna his conviction that “a minister must | the English of 1862. You find words in the New Testament that 


not only be apt to 


poorest peasant in the glens of Scotland likes to hear an educated 
man ad him.” Now nothing impresses an audience with a 
more awful sense of eee than hearing themselves addressed 
in an unknown tongue. . Cumming may not have read 


Moliére, though he would give us plainly to understand there | 
are few things he has not read. But not Sganarelle him- | 


self could be more alive to the effect of pattering the dead 
languages; and no 
arn rhaps, revious exposures, Dr. 
in the volume, of classical quo- 
tations —a little Latin and less Greek being permitted to crop 
out here and there, just to afford a significant hint of the richness 
of the mine that lies beneath. An easy air of profundity, a general 
indication of severe thought and ponderous reading, takes the 
lace of brilliant displays of scholarship and daring philosophical 
iscoveries. He would be lessly insensible, however, to the 
sublimity of his attainments, did he not look down with a lofty 
pity — the unlearned multitude at his feet. With his eye at the 
glass he 


tantalizes the gaping throng with the occult wonders | 


within the temple of knowledge : — 

There is in reading the New Testament in the Greek tongue, a pleasure, a 
freshness, and a force, that if you only knew and felt, as I do, would make 
you sit down, even if grown up, and learn the elements of the Greek tongue, 
in order to enable you to enjoy the luxury of hearing God speak in his own 
consecrated and magnificent language. & 

Sometimes, more graciously, he calls his audience within 
the veil of his sanctum, and exhibits to them the figure 
of their venerated pundit as he ponders in deep thought 
the wisdom which is to ‘greet their ears on the coming 
“Sabbath.” Extempore and unprepared preaching is beneath 
the dignity of so conscientious a scholar and divine. “I devote 
three, sometimes four, days to think over what I am going to say 
on Sunday, and I find the difficulty is not to speak cae but to 
speak short.” Yet neither does the pre and read discourse 
come up to his ideal pattern, or that with which his auditory are 
familiar. The “ ificent discourses of a Robert Hall or a Dr. 
Chalmers have been abundantly blessed to thousands.” “The reading 
of Chalmers was impressive beyond all description; Melville’s 
ae is also powerful. There is no question, however, that 
a read sermon of Chalmers’s will not do you as much good as 
a preached sermon of my own.” At the summit of this modest 
climax we halt, out of breath, to look down with envy upon the 


lot of so favoured a congregation, and, with the read volume of his | 
discourses in our hand, try to work out Dr. Cumming’s estimate of | 


those personal and incommunicable gifts of style or delivery which 
can make the matter of Chalmers or Hall seem dry bones by the 
side of sermons such as these. The Doctor is, however, so frank 
and communicative as to let us into a little more of the secrets of 
his success. Many excellent preachers, perhaps the most adulated 
by the more amiable portion of their hocks, are liable to weak- 


nesses and ailments of a distressing nature. He has heard such 


uack knows better to 4 
e mystery of seeming Latin or Greek. | 
has made | 


» but he ought to be ascholar;” that arenot used in the same sense now.” And to what extent the 
“personal piety alone does not make a minister ;” that he “ought | 
not only to have talent, he ought to be an educated man” — “the | 


it was not on the a of being 


| to express the meaning of the inspired penmen!” The di ulty 
_ of this introversion of chronology is, indeed, considerably lighte 
| when we gain from his version of the confusion of tongues the fact 


_ that Greek might already have been heard at Babel in advance of 

the age of Cadmus. “Then, when one asked for something in 
_ Hebrew, another asked him what he meant in another language ; 
‘and when another asked for something in Greek, he was replied 
_ to in some dialect of the Hebrew.” We are treated to a great 
many more novelties on the subject of languages. This is one of 
the Doctor's strong points : — 

All are agreed that all the languages of mankind, the Hebrew, the Syriac, 
the Chaldee, the Arabic, which are what are called cognate or sister lan- 
| guages — the Greek, the Latin, and I need not add the French, the Italian, 
and the Spanish, and the Celtic even—that all these languages have 
| evidence, irresistible evidence, of a common origin ; but that all have certain 
| dislocations that indicate some great fracture or convulsion in their trans- 
| mission from that origin. What is this, but that all languages have sprung 
| from the Hebrew? And that these lan; have met with the arrest at 
| Babel in their transmission from primal ages to the present day? And 
since men were led to go forth repeopling a desolated and dismantled globe. 
| By the necessity of each “looking out for another that 
| spoke the same dialect with himself,” we may conceive 
| how broad “Scots” worked its way direct from Shinar to the 
| Tweed; and how as genuine Cockney may have been interchanged 
/on the scaffolds of Babel as in the cellars of Crown Court. 
| “The word for wine is the same in most lan upon earth.” 
| Here is an evidence of the “ kindred or Scriptural origin of tongues.” 
| “ And a strange accompaniment to that,” he may “quote in the 
' word ‘sack.’” No pun is hereby intended, though Dr. Cumming 
| is fully imbued with Shakspearian lore. Such playing upon words 
| would be out of place in a chapter headed by a text. The “sack” 
| he means is “ one in which anything is held—” “ that word is the 
' same in almost every language also.” What can have presented 
| that particular article to the wits of Dr. Cumming? With which 
| is he the more chargeable—levity or imprudence—in suggesting so 
| eet an association of ideas to the minds of his patrons or the 

ublic 
. if the “sack” of Dr, Cumming’s choice is one “ which holds 
| something in it,” a good big one ought assuredly to be presented to 
| him by a magnate at whose feet he is never tired of throwing down 
| whole sackfuls of propitiatory husks. He has surveyed the world. “I 
' have gone over France, I have wandered on the banks of the Rhon 
| the Saone, and the Seine; I have seen the people, and conve 
| with them.” And he knows the secret both of the “ zestlessness 
of France” and the “strength, the security, and the stability of 


sufferers say, “‘ they have gone into the pulpit with a violent head- | our country.” “Our own country is the most marvellous nation 


ache, and that every wo 
give expression to.” At the risk of cutting himself off from that 
ount o 


sympathy, Dr. Cumming proudly boasts that nervousness | 
is enviable physique. “He has scorn.” But the true cause lies deeper. “I believe that that 
| nobleman, Lord Shaftesbury, whom certain weekly a 


and dyspepsia have no place in 
not, he is thankful to say, the least consciousness of headaches.” 


they spoke was what they could barely | upon earth. 


I am not concei But what is the secret of 
our country’s greatness?” Indirectly, he believes, “just those 
schools and institutions which worldly men and a worldly press 


True, his habit is to spare himself much of the mental strain which | statedly abuse, has done more by his patronage of these sc 
proves on such occasions too much for his weaker brethren. He | by his laborious efforts to sustain them, than the Parliament of 
cherishes a great contempt for the practice, common in Scotland, of | England has done for the prosperity, the greatness, and the 


committing a carefully pre 
a poor ae ape the faculty of extempore discourse. As 
claret would port if it could, so to do without the manuscript 
is to put us off with the thin and sour ordinaire of memory for the 
more fiery body and tawnier crust of genius. Dr. Cumming is 
down at once upon such a simulator. His uick egr is certain to 
detect the substitution. “There is a sort of monotony; there is 
in the eye a looking within himself for something he is to bring 
out; there is a want of freedom and of conversational ease.”’ The 
Doetor’s knowledge of music, in which he claims to be no less an 
adept than in theology, throws a scientific light upon the causes of 
failure in those who adopt the method by rote. “Generally 
speaking, they start upon a given note— A, three sharps, or other 
note; they keep up on that note, and finish on it.’ A sermon of 
the average length of Dr. Cumming’s, delivered on the single note 
of “ A, three sharps,” would indeed be a phenomenon in acoustics, 
likely to produce a far more formidable effect upon the human 
tympanum than merely “ operating,” as the Doctor opines, “ as an 
opiate upon the whole congregation.” ~ 

Dr. Cumming’s previous theological discoveries are eclipsed by 
the unprecedented announcement he is now able to make, that the 
Bible was delivered “in a dead language.” Far from being as- 
tounded, as his simpler readers may be, at such a revolution in the 
ordinary processes of communication, his sagacity opens to him a 
solution of the anomaly. The reason of it is obvious. “I see one 


sermon tomemory. Thishe thinks | duration of our native land.” 


Ecclesiastical history opens a fertile field for bold and original 
discoverers like Dr. Cumming. His hatred of “ Puseyism” has led 
him to trace the history of that heresy to its earliest origin. 
“Bad as it is,” it can at least make the evil boast of apostolic 
antiquity. “If there had not been Puseyites in the — of 
Paul, the Epistle to the Galatians had never been written ;” so 
that many things difficult to be understood may, he reflects, “be 
for the best after all.” And, so far from the error dyi re 
“in the days of the magnanimous, the meek, and pi 
Hooker, the greatest divine, perhaps, that ever ap in Eng; 
land ’”’ —we dare not, with this book before us, add “Scotland” 
—‘ Puseyism was the rag. 48 But modern notions have 
been singularly at fault as to the uy of that movement. “We 
must not suppose that what is called Tractarianism, or that view 
of the ministry which is identified with that word, is the ex- 
clusive monopoly of the Church of England.” In the days of 
Hooker, “the Presbyterians were Puseyites —that is, 150 years 
before Dr. Pusey was born; and the Episcopalians then were the 
moderate men, who made no extravagant claims.” Dr. Cumming’s 
inverting-glass has changed all that. “Now the tables are 
turned; Dr, Pusey takes the place of Travers.” 

But it is in his peculiarly national domain of metaphysics that 
the most brilliant discovery in the book has taken ak Never 
letting slip the least thing that may throw light upon his 
favourite theological speculations, Dr. Cumming has 


= reason why God has given the Bible in a dead language.” 
is philological studies come in to vindicate the wisdom of pre- 


some- 
where “heard a sort of illustration of the doctrine of the 
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Trinity.” This consists in the “singular fact that many things 
pong a be in threes.” The solar trum is compounded of 
three elementary hues. “No, not seven, as it used to be thought— 
three colours, constituting in their mixture one pure, brilliant ray, 
white as the virgin and new-fallen snow. It does seem a very 
odd thing, yet so it is.” Odder yet than any optical paradox is 
the fact 4 oe taken notice of in mental philosophy : — 

It is a singular fact, we can only conceive of three as related one to the 
other. J suggests thou; thou suggests he. But there you stop; you must 
simply begin again, and say, we suggests you, and you suggests they. You 
repeat the same thing; you cannot conceive of anything beyond three—a 
first person, second person, a third person ; there is no fourth. Well, what 
is that ? Something like Trinity in unity, three appearing in one. 

There a man must stop. “No man can go beyond that.” J, 
thou, he—we, you, they ; “you cannot conceive of anything beyond 
three.” We can see him trying it on his fingers. ‘ You must 
simply begin again. There is no fourth. Well, what is that?” 
The psychological strain is too severe for any intellect of in- 
ferior tenacity and acumen. The thing hardest to be understood 
here is, in what quarter save one “this sort of illustration” is to 
be heard. It is the nature of the greatest minds to be some- 
what versatile and erratic, picking up truth in the most varied and 
unlikely corners. Has Dr. Cumming caught his metaphysics from 
Lord Dundreary ? 


FLAX.* 


A BOOK about flax could not appear at a better time than the 
present. If it should turn out that we are not for some years 
to receive our usual supply of cotton from America, and if, 
as almost seems certain, the increased imports from all other 
sources should entirely fail to compensate us for that loss, the 
importance of the linen manufacture and of the fiax crop will 
be, of course, immensely enhanced. Already the enormous in- 
crease in the price of calicoes has affected the value of linens, 
which in some measure enter into competition with the more gene- 
rally consumed, and usually far cheaper article; and there have 
been several suggestions that flax might, by a peculiar treatment, 
be made so far to resemble cotton that it might be spun and woven 
by ordinary cotton machinery. More than one speaker at recent agri- 
cultural meetings has called attention to this subject, and has recom- 
mended the extension of the cultivation of flax, not merely as being 
likely atthe present time to return large profits to the farmer, but also 
as a. probable means of oe employment to the starving 
operatives of Lancashire. There has been some misconception on 
e subject, as might have been expected from gentlemen who 
had no special acquaintance with either of the materials and 
manufactures of which they spoke. Lord John Manners imagined 
that the preference commonly given to cotton goods arose merely 
from their cheapness ; while others, who talked hopefully of plans 
for “cottonizing” flax, appear to have forgotten altogether the 
question of relative value. It is true that, by many persons and 
for many purposes, calico is used where linen would be more suit- 
able, merel ause calico is very much cheaper; but it is also 
true that, for very many uses, cotton goods have an advantage 
which is wholly independent of the difference of cost. For 
instance, the demand of tropical countries for calicoes and 
muslins is a very large one; and in tropical markets linen can 
never prove a satisfactory substitute or a formidable competitor. 
The same thing is true, to a limited extent, in temperate climates, 
and for the same reason. Linen is a good conductor of heat, and 
a bad conductor of moisture; it withdraws the warmth and retains 
the perspiration of the body, thereby keeping the skin damp, and 
rendering it liable to chill, Calico absorbs moisture, and does not 
readily absorb heat; and therefore, though far less durable than 
linen, many people prefer cotton oA oy wll and even cotton 
sheets, as more wholesome and more comfortable. On the other 
hand, the price of the flaxen fibre is so high, that the attempt to 
render it a substitute for cotton, which was made by M. Claussen 
and other inventors, has never had much chance of success. For 
the cotton-spinner, the prepared flax is not so good as cotton; 
while, for its proper purposes, the fibre in its natural state is worth 
twice or three times as much. To cottonize flax is therefore to 
waste it. But some cotton-spinners have lately tried, with some 
success, to mix the refuse of the tow, which is itself the waste of 
the flaxen fibre, with cotton; and it is probable that some further 
progress may be made in this direction. Again, if the cotton 
manufacture should not return to its normal condition—and 
many well-informed persons believe that, unless the American 
supply should be resumed, it never will so return — it is clear that 
the linen manufacture must largely increase, and probably absorb 
a portion of the labour thus thrown adrift. There is just sufficient 
anxiety and uncertainty with regard to the ultimate future of the 
totton trade to render the publication of this unpretending account 
of its most important rival peculiarly seasonable, and to attract 
attention to its contents. 


the uninitiated reader. To those who derive their ideas of manufac- 
tures in general from a cursory inspection of Lancashire cotton-mills, 
the impression conveyed is that the production of linen is a peculiar! 
troublesome, costly, and elaborate process—the stages through whi 
the flax passes being more numerous, and its treatment in each 
stage a matter of more difficulty and delicacy, than is the case with 
cotton. Flax is an exhausting crop. In Mr. Charley’s rotation, it 
is grown only once in ten years on the same soil. Other farmers 
recommend that it should be sown at most once in eight years, and 
we believe that the majority of English landlords prohibit it 
altogether. But it would seem‘to be a very profitable crop—a 
total expenditure of from 10/. to 14/. per acre producing a 
profit ranging from 3/. to 14/., oreven 15/. It requires great care 
while growing. It must be handled with the uttermost tenderness 
by the weeders, who are enjoined by the author to proceed, as far 
as ible, with their faces to the wind, that the plant, when 
laid, may have the assistance of the breeze in rising again. 
The time of gathering must be carefully chosen; and when 
gathered, the plants should be “rippled” by a machine 
resembling a large comb with wooden e and iron teeth, in 
order to remove the seed-bolls, which are worth, as cattle- 
food, from 12 to 32 per acre. This is sometimes, per- 
haps generally, omitted; but, besides the waste of valuable 
material, the bolls are said to be injurious to the fibre in the 
subsequent process of “ steeping.” From the ripple, the bundles 
of flax are taken to the watering-place — a set of pools dug near a 
river or in a bog — where they are left for ten days or a fortnight, 
until the fermentation of the juices and of the gummy matter 
which the plant contains allows its woody part to se 

from the fibrous portion. On the state of the water, and the care 
taken of the flax while undergoing this process, the subsequent 
value of the crop in measure depen The water should 
not be run off before the flax is taken out. In the first place, it is 
poisonous to fish; in the second, it is excellent manure for the 
soil on which the flax has been grown; in the third, it leaves 
scum and dirt among the plants which impairs the colour and 
quality of the fibre. After it is removed from the pools, the flax 
is spread to dry in a meadow recently mown, where it remains for 
several days; this process is called “ grassing.” It should next 
be stacked for some time, after which it is “ scutched,” either by 
hand labour or by machinery. The scutching machine is of 
various forms—the best consisting of a horizontal shaft with 
wooden blades affixed to it, by which the flax is threshed and the 
straw or woody part separated from the fibre, after being pre- 
viously broken by passing between rollers. The scutching-mills 
cost from 100/. to 2 sol; and are generally intended only to 
accommodate a limited district, as the bulk of the flax renders 
transportation expensive. Only 25 per cent. of the steeped and 
dried plant is fibre fit for spinning; and the carriage of the remaining 
three-fourths would, therefore, be pure waste of labour. Some 
farmers have scutching machines of their own, costing, —_ 
25/. When scutched, the flax is ready to pass out of the hands 
the cultivator into those of the manufacturer. 

We have described the process which Mr. Charley considers 
the best, and which seems to be the most usual; but there are 
many others. Some flax is simply exposed for a long time to the 
weather, or “dew rotted,” the process of steeping being dispensed 
with. There are several artificial substitutes for that process, but 
none appear to be found equally cheap or —-. efficacious. 

When the flax comes into the spinner’s hands, it is first rough- 
sorted, according to its quality and the various uses for which it is 
intended, and then “hackled”— a process by which the fibre is 
cleaned, as cotton by carding, and ie which a large quantity of 
tow, or waste, is thrown off. This tow is, in its turn, pre for 
the spindle, and makes a coarse soft yarn, very useful for certain 
fabrics. The process of spinning we shall not attempt to describe. 
It is now performed entirely by machinery, except in the case of 
certain very fine yarns imported from the Continent, which are 
made by hand. One spindle can produce as much as a hand- 
spinning-wheel, and can work without tiring, so that it turns out 
in a week almost double the quantity produced by hand; and one 
girl can manage a hundred and sixty spindles. The advantage of 
machine-spinning over hand labour is, therefore, above 300 to 1. 
In weaving, the case is different. The machine can only produce 
four or five times as much as the handloom, and one woman can 
only manage twe looms; besides which it has not yet been found 

ssible to make damasks and the finer sort of linen by “ power.” 

andloom weaving, therefore, though certainly destined to gradual 
extinction, is still an important industry in Ireland; and a diligent 
weaver will earn from 12s. up to as much as 298, a-week — the 
latter being an extreme instance, and rm, ing very severe labour. 
Indeed the physical exertion 2 yes on the handloom weaver of 
heavy linens is by no means small; and in some cases the work is 
altogether beyond the strength of women. 

When woven, the linen is of course of the brown colour which 
is natural to the yarn from which it is made. Large quantities of 


_ Mr. Charley is a practical flax-grower, and was a member of the 
Juries to which in this year’s Exhibition, and in that of 1851, the 
criticism of the “Manufactures from Flax and Hemp” was entrusted. 
His explanation of the culture and preparation of the plant is clear 
and simple, and his account of the subsequent stages of its manu- 
facture is probably as intelligible as any account could be made to 


* Flax and its Products in Ireland. By William Charley, J.P. &c. 


low-priced sorts are exported exactly as they come from the looms; 
but in some cases a yellow tinge is given by a peculiar steeping, and 
the cloth is then “finished ” without being bleached. 1 o latter 
is the “ holland” with which all housewives are familiar. Some- 
times, too, even superior qualities of linen are finished in the brown 
state, and are, we believe used for outer clothing in hot climates. 
But the greater 


h is the centre of the brown linen trade. 


A 
part of the produce of the Irish looms is destined to be bleached— 
a lengthy and laborious process. Cotton bleaching, Mr. Charley 


Juror and Reporter, Class XIV., Great Exhibition, 1851. Also appointed in 
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tells us, occupies about six days in as many processes ; 
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twenty several operations in the space of thirty-one days. 
Bat pot So in n air, linen 
bleachworks are not reputed to be unwholesome. Indeed, though 
the hours of labour—or rather of detention, for there are neces- 
sarily many intervals of idleness— are long, Mr. Charley considers 
the employment of the bleacher the healthiest in the world ; and 
he is strongly opposed to any legislative interference for its regu- 
lation. In this opinion he has the coneurrence of a Select Com- 
mittee af the House of Commons, which reported strongly against 
any restrictions on labour in bleachworks generally, and in linen 
bleachworks in particular. The cotton bleachworks have since 
been placed under what is called the Factory Act; but those in 
which linen is bleached on the Irish system remain exempt. 

The linen trade does not, of course, approach in importance to the 
staple manufacture of Lancashire. The exports of len and linen 
yarns from the United Kingdom exe in value 6,000,000/. 
annually ; and the amount produced for home consumption may 
be reckoned at 5,000,000. more. This is small compared with 
the value of the cotton goods yearly produced in South Lanca- 
shire; but it is an important industry, and would be a rapidly 
increasing one if its growth were not checked by the scarcity of 
the raw material. The production of flax in Ireland is falling off, 
owing in part, no doubt, to the introduction of the English system 
of farming; and there is not, and is not likely to be, any corre- 
sponding increase of the im from those countries which 
hitherto have furnished three-fourths of the whole supply. The 
linen, like the cotton, trade begins to look to India for relief. We 
cannot but. fear, however, that the difficulties in the way of ob- 
taining from that source a e supply of suitable flax will be 
even greater than those which impede the efforts of Cotton 
Companies and Cotton Supply Associations. 

We can hardly recommend this little volume to the general 
reader. Itis somewhat technical, and certainly dry. For those 
who really desire to understand thoroughly the position of the 
principal manufacture of Ireland it is too short, and its statistics 
are not sufficiently recent. But it contains much that is worth 
lmowing; and in these days, when few men-like to confess 
themselves wholly ignorant of any subject, we doubt not that a 
treatise so brief so clear will meet with the favour which it 
deserves. 


AN IRISH POLICE OFFICER.* 


HIS book deserves attention because it shows that there is a 
sibility of finding men able to quell the audacious violence 
which hes again begun to disturb disgrace Ireland. It is a 
description, more or less embellished, of various incidents in the life 
of Thomas Phillips Vckes, who, for upwards of thirty years, was 
chief magistrate of police in Limerick, and who, after retiring 
upon a well-earned pension, died about ten years ago. This 
magistrate, although a civilian, was entitled to take rank amon 
soldiers as, and was commonly called, Major Vokes. He obtained 
his appointment by the remarkable exploit of seizing, singlchanded 
and unarmed, the notorious Captain Rock, who was the terror of 
the county of Limerick. This exploit, and many others in his 
career, deserved to be rescued from oblivion; but we could have 
wished him to have been more fortunate in his biographer. As 
the writer of the book before us was the son-in-law and often 
the companion of Major Vokes, he tells us prumges 4 a good deal 
about himself; and it is when he is on the stage, and the Major is 
off it, that the performance becomes particularly objectionable. 
The passages which are devoted to the praise of the ladies of 
Limerick, whose society the writer boasts that he enjoyed, are 
painfully vulgar. Indeed, we think they are the nearest approach 
which this country has made to the style of an American news- 
paper describing the beauties of a ball-room. In telling the story 
of the “ Colleen Bawn,” this author says that. the contriver of her 
death was endeavouring to ubtain the hand of “one of the most 
virtuous maidens that graced the British peerage.” Surely if 
there be degrees of female virtue in the abstract, there can scarcely 
be degrees of the virtue of a peer’s daughter. Again, the author 
states, by way of introducing the fact that Major Vokes called on 
him in the evening, the particulars of where he lunched and 
dined. “Amid these stately ruins I was to share my pigeon- 
ie with Lord G——, the most polished and fascinating man of 
his day, and the no less admired Kate F——,, the adored of all 
adorers, the most perfect specimen of a lovely Irishwoman even 
that highly-favoured nation could boast of having produced.” 
Our business, however, is with the ready, daring, unosten- 
tatious Major Vokes. Let us see him first in the pig market at 
Limerick. THe strolled about and chatted, with no weapon at 
hand except a riding-whip. Presently he stopped, and called to a 
tall, fine-looking young man : — “ Pat Conolly, why don’t you kill 
me?” The Major knew that the man before him had sworn to 
take his life, he now challenged him to redeem his oath. The 
man volubly protested that the Major had been told a lie, and, 
the whip made him drop his arm, and the Major thrust 
his hand into the man’s waistcoat and drew forth a pistol. The 
man fell on his knees and began whining. “Get out of that, you 
cowardly hound ; and when you return to-night tell Tim Ryan if 


* Recollections of an Irish Police Magistrate, and other Reminiscences of 
Dragoon ). : Ward & Lock. 1362. 


he » to fire into my windows, he shall be hanged as:sure 
as I’m Tom Vokes.” The Major escaped another plot against. his 
life by his habit of observing trifling circumstances. ing a 
trial at which he was present, food was handed to the pvisoner 


by his friends. It consisted of two loaves, stuek T, 23 We 
see them in bakers’ sh Observing the unusual quantity of the 


food, Major Vokes ordered it to be seized and examined. A 
loaded pistol was found concealed in the loaves. The prisoner, in 
an agony of terror at the su su) tural power of the 
Major, confessed that he had meant to shoot him; adding, “Sure: 
it’s Heaven or the Divil takes care of Tom Vokes.” It was but 
lately that an attempt was made in an Irish Court to take the life 
of the presiding magistrate. This attempt, which was, happily, 
unsuccessful, helps to complete the likeness between the present 
time and that in which Major Vokes attained his reputation. 

The pursuit of Captain Rock, by which Mr. Vokes gai 
his appointment as police magistrate, was undertaken without 
any weapon except a riding-whip. Mrs. Vokes was i 
into Limerick, and her husband was following on horseback, 
She was stopped and robbed by two men, one of whom answered 
to the description of the terrible Captain Rock. Mr. Vokes 
came up in time to catch a Beg of the departing robbers, 
and instantly started in chase of them, alone, on foot, and without 
arms. When he got near them, Rock’s companion fired a blun- 
derbuss at Mr. Vokes, but missing him, dropped it, and ran off in a 
direction different from Rock. As the story goes in the book before 
us, Mr. Vokes picked up this blunderbuss, and carried it with 
him until he was able to hold it to Rock’s head, who sur- 
rendered under the belief that it was loaded. This would 
have been all very well if he had caught Rock in his first chase; 
but, according to the story, he did not catch him until two nights 
and the intervening day had d. During all this time, there- 
fore, he must have carried with him an unloaded blunderbuss, im. 
the hope of making Roek believe that it was loaded ; and he did 
this, although the town of Limerick, where powder and shet 
might have , ra obtained in plenty, was only five miles distant 
from his starting-point. We do not say that this feature of the 
story is incredible; but it does look very like an embellishment 
inconsiderately thrown in. Indeed, there are many parts of the 
book before us which suggest a doubt whether the character of 
Major Vokes is not semi-mythical. Besides his address and 
bravery, his ubiquity and his universal knowledge, he is 
the jolliest fellow im the world. He will dri any 
ey of claret and any quantity of whisky-punch om 
top of it, and he will sit by the fire, telling 
stories, to any hour of the night, and still in the morning he 
will be up and abroad, whenever he is wanted, with unerring 
judgmert, unfailing promptitude, and inexhaustible vigour for 
work. We do not deny that some men, at some times, and under 
some circumstances, are able to live such nights and days; but if we 
were sending a police-officer to contend with all the ruffianism of 
the South of Ireland, we certainly should prefer a man who drank 
less claret and whisky-punch, and went to bed, when he could, 
earlier than Major Vokes of the heroic age. The character which is 
drawn of the redoubtable Major reminds us of the stories current 
among under-graduates of men who have combined herd reading 
and high honours with a full share of the pleasures of Univerity 
life, and especially with an unlimited allowance of drinking and 
smoking towards the small hours of the night. We do not say 
that the combination is impossible ; but we do say that those who 
try to en are apt to succeed admirably with the drinking, 
smoking, and accom ing enjo ts, and only fail as 
the hard reading and the high honours d 

Among other stories with which Major Vokes was concerned, 
that of the Colleen Bawm will have, perhaps, the greatest interest 
for the majority of readers. But we grieve to say that this sto 
when stripped of theatrical adornments, is left very poor and aaiee 
It comes, indeed, to simply this — that the girl was murdered, and 
the murderers were hanged. ere was no “sensation header,” 
nor any call for taking one ; but the trunk of a female body was found 
floating in the Shannon, and was identified by an cld woman who 
knew the pattern of a piece of chintz which had been used to 
patch “a pair of strong, though old brown jean stays,’ which 
enveloped and held together the aforesaid trunk. This is so very 
unromantic, that we cannot help imputing to the author that he 
a all the flowers of his fancy for the exclusive benefit of Major 
Vokes. The chief criminal was concealed or protected by his 
friends, and ~_ Vokes showed his usual determination in 
arresting him. He died protesting innocence, and those protests 
were to a great extent believed, until his servant, whom Me had 
hired to commit the murder, was afterwards brought to trial, and 
confessed his guilt before execution. 


The innumerable escapes of Major Vokes from the snares and 
open violence of men who had sworn to take his life inspired the 
— with a belief that he enjoyed supernatural proteetion, 

y were the threats uttered of casting silver bullets for his 
destruction. Yet, after thirty years’ successful service against all 
the ruffians of the South of Ireland, he retired, and died in the 
course of nature. Allowing ely for e ration im these 
stories, enough remains to show that both Major Vokes and the 
ere under him were admirably suited for the work they 

to do. The lawless violence which now disgraces = of 
Ireland suggests the question whether the existing police- is 
as efficient as that direeted by Major Vokes. As regards officers, 
we have no adequate means of judging; but it certainly does 
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that the equipment and habits of the men have been 
shtered for the worse. In an evil hour, some mili martinet 
conceived the idea of making soldiers of them. The author 
represents himself as inquiring of an experienced sergeant how 
it was that the police been lately baffled. The sergeant 
answers that the police live in barracks, and always go about in 
full uniform, so that mixing with the people to get information is 
out of the question. Besi they are so dressed and armed that 
eatching a runaway thief is utterly impossible, cially in a 
country where many of the peasantry can run for a short distance 
as fast as a horse can gallop. “ ” says the sergeant, “ the 
weight of the new rifles we are forced to carry about now. Sure, 
they are only good for show. . . . How could I rum after a man ? 
I would be b if I threw my rifle away. But its weight 
would spoil my pace. Besides, ain't I buckled up, with a 
military shako on my head, and a weight of ball-cartridge 
dangling before me? Sure, how could I jump with a lo 
sword-bayonet dangling behind my leg?” The sum of the veteran's 
opinion is that the police now look well, but are not of much 
use. Efficient policemen and detectives have been changed 
into grim stiff soldiers. It is only too probable, judging from the 
freaks of authority in England, the Irish police have been 
altered for the worse, and certainly their present armament is 
incompatible with celerity of movement. It was not to heavy 
rifles, and long bayonets that Major Vokes looked for help, on 
those many occasions when he showed how, by presence of 
mind, activity, and courage, it was ible “out of the 
nettle danger to pluck the flower safety.” The Major was 
ence riding, after dark, alone from Ennis home to Limerick. 
A few miles out of Ennis, he saw bonfires lighted on the 
hills, which was the usual signal for an outbreak. As the 
road near one of these fires, he determined to visit the 
spot, and learn the cause of it. Changing his appearance as far as 
ible, and endeavouring to assume the accent and manner of an 
lishman, he rode up, and asked the way to Limerick. Then 
he carelessly inquired why they had lit the fire, and was told that 
it was to convey the news of his own death. A report that he 
was dead had originated in the blunder of a servant. Among the 
crowd which was celebrating the death of their dreaded enemy 
was an atrocious murderer, named Lynch, who was heard 
avowing the deed for which he had been “out” for nine 
months, to escape capture by the police. The Major, in 
his character of En Nish stranger, contrived to hire this 
very. Lynch to guide Lim towards Limerick. They proceeded 
together as far as a bridge beyond which was a police station. 
Here Vokes jumped from his navn seized Lynch, dragged him 
across the bridge, and lodged him in the hands of the police. 
Lynch was hanged at the next assizes. 

When the author has done with Major Vokes, he favours 
as with a short comparison between the present and the past 
state of Ireland. Teetotalism and the Encumbered Estates 
Act have done, as he thinks, great but not unmixed good. The 
common people have become temperate, and the gentry prudent ; 
but “ wit and jollity were banished from amidst the lower classes 
by the moral preacher, and hospitality and generosity have fled 
before the Act of Parliament.” Me tells us in another place, that 
there is no good claret left in Ireland now; and we may infer 
that, if there were, it would not flow as freely as of old. We 
suspect the trath to be that, in the days when the gentry 
were so liberal of their good wine, it was as unusual to 
pay duty on imported claret as on home-made whisky. The 

ious days of Limerick, on which the author dwells so 

aly, were doubtless days when Excise and Customs officers | 
had little, and the hangman a deal, to do. Limerick 
was once the throne of gaiety and delight. “The silvery tones, 
the ye smiles, end perfect forms of her lovely daughters,” 
now exist only in the author's memory. We are sorry for the 
gentlemen of Limerick if this be so; but, perhaps, the pleasures 
of the author’s youth were heightened by his imagination, and 
that is a faculty which another ration of Lrishmen may be as 
well able to use as he. When he goes into raptures about some 
performance by the garrison of Limerick, in a theatre “beautifully 
painted and j hace by an officer,” we are not without hopes 
that it may be possible to taste of pleasure even if we cannot seek 
it in the Limerick of five and twenty years ago. It is still = 
to us to employ “a full military band” between the acts. We 
should even fancy that “the drop-scene by Captain M——” 
might be rivalled by some military artist of our own day. “A 
blaze of wax lights” we certainly could command, if we 
ferred candles to gas, and did not mind paying fer them ; if 
our lights, of whatever kind, did not “illuminate lovely girls as 
they sprang to their places,” the reason, per: would be, that 
lovely girls have left off springing in a cro theatre since they 
took to wearing crinokine. whole, we conclude that the 
author is growing old, but for the young we*will hope that woman 
still has beauty, and claret flavour, in the south of Ireland. But 
whether the equal of Major Vokes still rides unarmed and alone 
to assert the majesty of the law is, we think, doubtful. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


our last monthly summary we said a few words on M. 
Bouillier’s attempt to resuscitate the doctrine of “ animism,” as 


| & complete and impartial sketch of Turgot as a 
| Rousseau, his hero was one of the c 


materialism—another attack directed against the spiritualist struc- 
ture which M. Cousin and his disciples believed, some time ago, 
that they had permanently reared. M. Love's volume deserves 
attention *, because it contains ingenious views and scientific defi- 
nitions very accurately worded ; but nothing can be more futile 
than the endeavour to deduce from the exclusive testimony of our 
senses what the author designates as un spiritualisme eur. 


ofa character on the means usual] 
ig: of obtaining scientific knowledge. T considerations lead 

. Love to discuss the meaning ascribed to the words theory, 
induction, analogy, intuition, instinct, natural and pheno- 
mena. Tethen examines minutely several cases of visions, soninam- 
bulism, &c.; and, by way of conclusion, admits the threefold fact of 
the existence of the soul, its pre-existence, and its future life 
under a variety of new evolutions and manifestations. The second 
part of the volume, mainly taken up by the discussion of several 
points connected with physical science, brings us to the final asser- 


_ tion, that the experimental method proves the possibility and 
_ necessity of a conciliation between materialism and spiritualism. 


M. Pé6rés, like M. Love, seems to be a patient and accurate 
observer +; but he is mistaken in so far as he aims at givi 
an empirical foundation to that branch of investigation Shick 
is applied to the human mind. The author of the Noologie 
rejoices that we are not, as was the case in Condillac’s time, 
reduced to the discussion of mere conjectural facts; and the 
famous supposition of an animated statue, rising ively toa 
knowledge of itself and of the world, is a fiction, ious indeed, 
yet at present entirely inadmissible. But will the delicate instru- 
ments placed at the Eepent of contemporary medical science, will 
increased skill and more minute observation, alter the conditions of 
a , and throw fresh light on the nature of the human soul ? 
his is what we doubt, in spite of the theory div by M. Pérés. 
His treatise is worth pc erg it were simply on account of 
the illustrations and examples it brings together. The only fault 
we find with the style arises from the unnecessary introduction of 
newly-coined words, which are calculated to puzzle the general 
reader accustomed to the terminology of Descartes, Condillac, and 
Malebranche. 
The admirers of will have no reason to 
that posterity is either slow in doing him justice, or that the 
amount of praise he deserved is grudgingly bestowed. Already 
two biographies of the it economist have ared, and a third 
now comes forth professing to supply deficiencies which i 
writers either overlooked, or intentionally set aside. Turgott, 
indeed, may be regarded either as a statesman, a financier, or a 
philosopher, and it is quite natural that, in accordance with the 
uliar line of study followed by his biographers, one side of 
is intellectual character should be prominently drawn to the 
almost exclusion of the others. M. Mastier’s purpose is to deal 
chiefly with the metaphysician. M. Cousin had already pointed 
out the original views embodied in the article on ito, 
contributed by Turgot to the Encyclopédie, Condorcet had 
analysed, though, unfortunately, in too prejudiced and one-sided 
a manner, the theories of one whom he wanted to transfi 
nolens volens, into a of the d’Holbach and Maine 
de Biran’s strictures on Turgot’s ideas respecting prove 
at any rate, that the favourite adviser of Louis XVL was a 
thinker whose authority deserved to be weighed. M. Mastier, 
strengthened by such precedents, endeavours, in his turn, to give 
sician. 
He does so, because (1) together with Montesquieu, V: , , and 
ions of spiritualism 
during the eighteenth century. (2) His philosophy is the prin- 
ciple from which his political and administrative reforms. 
(3) He was the first who developed the theory of human per- 
fectibility, and interpreted universal history by the light of that 
theory. M. Mastier’s in ing and well-written is divided 
into three sections. The first contains the biography, properly so 
called, of Turgot, and a sketch of the chief legislative measures 
with which his name is concerned; in the second, we find a 
statement of the 


M. Benoist puts to himself the ion, What rank does Guicci- 
ardini occupy on the list of historians ? and his reply te this question 
forms a very handsome volume §, including, besides the text, an ap- 
pendix of original documents selected from the Tuscan State- 

good 


historian. In conclusion, the discussion of Guicciardini’s life 
and writings has afforded to M. Benoist a natural opportunity 
of rectifying certain errors which are still current respect- 


* Du Spirituali Rationnel. Par G. H. I 3 2 
> Love, Ingénieur. Paris 


¢ Noologie, ou Philosophie de TIntelligence Humaine. Par E. 3. 
Paris: Durand. London: Jeffs. 

t Turgot, sa Vie et sa Doctrin. Par A. Mastier. Paris: Durand. 
London : Jeffs. 


explained and developed by Stahl. We have, on the t occa- 
sion, to notice another volume, drawn up from the stand-point of 


§ Guichardin, Historien et Homme d Etat Italien au Seiziéme Sidole. Par 
Eugtne Benoist. Paris: Durand. London: Jeffs. 


part of the fore us embraces considerations 
philosophy ; and, finally, the third supplies a discussion of that 
system as compared to those maintained by the most eminent 
amongst his contemporaries, 
and of interest at the present time. Three hundred years ae the 
question of the unity of Italy was as rife as it is now, it is 
curious to see how it is treated by the great Florentine 
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republican government of 1502 — 1527 have almost universally 
been condemned in the strongest manner, and Sismondi judges 
very severely the antagonists of Pietro Soderini and the friends 
of Niccolo Capponi. M. Benoist takes quite a different view of the 
case. He likewise refutes some of the statements oe forward by 
M. Perrens and M. Ampére; and, whatever may be thought of 
the opinions he expresses, it is impossible to deny him the merit 
of having written a very valuable and interesting book on the 
history of Italy during the fifteenth century. 

Some one asked Fontenelle once if he had ever laughed. “No,” 
answered the philosopher, “I have never said Hi! hi! hi!” M. 
Léon Dumont does not look down so contemptuously upon our 
risible faculties.* He considers them perfectly legitimate in 
certain cases; and although he cautions us against seeking too 
habitually occasions of laughing, he thinks that we should not, on 
the other hand, try to dissemble by excess of prudery the effect 

roduced upon us by things which are either ridiculous or comical. 
it. Dumont’s essay on Les Causes du Rire isa very ingenious one. He 
begins by distinguishing carefully between the outward expression 
of laughter and what he calls the sentiment du risible, or the power 
of appreciating the facts which excite our risible propensities. He 
then gives a sketch of the various theories to be found on the 
subjectin the books of authors who have written on xsthetics, and 
he adduces a scheme of his own based upon this axiom, that 
“the risible thing is whatever leads our understanding to form 
simultaneously two contradictory judgments.” M. Dumont then 
examines the different varieties of the genus risible, and he ter- 
minates his essay by a discussion of its manifestations in literature 
and the fine arts. 

From the subject of laughter we are led by an easy transition to 
talk about the cafés and cabarets of Paris, where, in the days when 
la gaiété Francaise was still a reality, there could be found more 
true wit and humour—we had nearly said more true talent — 
than at any given meeting of the Institut. But now that the 
passion for absinthe and bitters reigns supreme, it may be 
questioned whether the eg ag glory of cafés has not departed ; 
and their history, as given by M. Alfred Delvau f, reads like the 
chronicle of an institution gone for ever. The author of the 
volume we are now noticing seems anxious to enlist antiquity 
on behalf of café life. He makes out in his preface that 
Ovid, Tibullus, and Horace frequented those establishments; 
Diogenes kept in the famous tub a kind of café; nay, 
Cicero himself habitually lunched at a low sort of cabaret, 
presided over by Macula. It was, we think, scarcely necessary 
to g0 a so far back in quest of precedents, and M. Delvau 
might have allowed his book to stand on its own merits. The 
Histoire Anecdotique is a lively and well-written account of one of 
the most thoroughly French of all French institutions; and, as 
our neighbours — at least, the male section of the community — 
spend about half their life at the café, it is not too much to assert, 
with M. Delvau, that, beginning with the Café Procope, and 
ending with the Lapin Blanc, the various establishments which 
his book describes contain the true arcana of Parisian society. 


A Travers Chantst is not the first contribution of M. Hector 
Berlioz to musical literature. The Soirées de [ Orchestre, published 
some years ago, had already proved that the author of Benvenuto 
Cellini could wield the critic’s pen as well as the maestro’s baton ; 
and the new series of essays which we have now before us will 
be, no doubt, received with the same favour, because they are really 

and impartial criticisms made by a writer who speaks 
with the authority which experience alone can give. M. Berlioz 
has often been considered in some quarters as an eccentric com- 
poser, aiming at originality, and, like Wagner, preaching a crusade 
in favour of the “ music of the future.” such is really the case, 
we can only say that these pretensions are ingeniously concealed 
in the pages of A Travers Chants ; for, whilst perusing the volume, 
the only thing that has struck us is the fairness of the critic’s 
judgments, and the extreme care with which he endeavours to 
eep clear of prejudice. M. Berlioz is a thorough admirer of 
Beethoven ; and perhaps his predilection for that great composer 
may seem to some a little indiscriminate ; but we cannot make up 
our mind to quarrel with him on that score, for his partiality has 
resulted in four of the best feuilletons which are included in 
the A Travers Chants. Let us likewise notice three articles on 
Weber, and four on Gluck. 


M. Charles de la Varenne has done good service to the cause of 
Italy by translating Cavour’s letters to the commendatore 
Rattazzi§, and by prefixing to his volume an historical intro- 
duction referring to the state of the peninsula since 1848. We 
shal? not attempt to discuss here the respective merits of the 
various parties whose influence is so busily at work on the other 
side of the Alps; but we may say that M. de la Varenne and 
his original, M. Berti, are no admirers of Ricasoli, whose 
administration is designated by the French translator as incolore et 
inutile, The a between Rattazzi and Cavour was 
originally published by Berti in the Rivista Contemporanea, and 


Pet Causes du Rire. Par Léon Dumont. Paris: Durand. London: 
+ Histoire Anecdotique des Cafés et Cabaretsde Paris. Par Alfred Delvau. 
Paris: Dentu. London: Jeffs. 
A Travers Chants. Par Hector Berlioz. Paris: Lévy. London: Jefts. 
Lettres Inédites Comte de Cavour, traduites en is. Par M. 
Charles de la Varenne. Paris: Dentu. London: Jeffs. 


the poe Jjustificatives of a narrative in which M. Berti gives a 
vivid an i iti . 


If the result of the International Exhibition has been to 
destroy a few prejudices on both sides of the Channel, it will 
form some set-off against much that is disagreeable and discredit- 
able. French visitors, in particular, save with a few exceptions, have 
come to London with the intention of studying thoroughly the so- 
ciety amidst which they were thrown for a short time, and of ju 
ing impartially everything that fell under their notice. Hence 
journals, or impressions, of M. Rondelet, M. Texier, and others ; hence, 
too, the volume lately published by M. Hector Malot.* The author of 
La Vie Moderne en Angleterre does not certainly go to the ridicu- 
lous extreme of eulogizing indiscriminately all that he sees; but 
he is impartial and painstaking. His introduction contains 
several assertions which might very easily be refuted —for 
example, when he states that Histichcoee uniformly expect from 
foreign critics un @ J , non un bléme. Such absurd 
pretensions did, perhaps, exist forty years ago, but now 
they are gone for ever; and it is even remarked sometimes, 
that we are, if anything, too fond of accepting, without discussion, 
the censures of foreigners, whether legitimate or not. At an 
rate, we quite agree with M. Malot that it is high time both Fren 
and English should get rid of some of their national vanity; and 
whilst our Parisian fiends have ceased to consider us as sa 
who beat their wives and live upon raw biftecks, let us, on 
other hand, acknowledge that Frenchmen do not invariably eat 
frogs or walk in wooden shoes. 

On novel literature in France we confess that we cannot 
say anything very favourable. Contemporary writers of fic- 
tion keep moving within the same narrow circle, describi 
love through all its varieties, both lawful and illicit, 
under the pretext of anatomizing the human heart, they apply 
the scalpel to a decomposed subject. If any reader has the 
patience to wade through M. Niboyet’s Amours de Genevieve t 
what must he think both of the author’s habitual haunts, and of 
the complaisance with which M. Emile Deschamps has consented 
to write a eulogistic preface for such a production? Despite this 
gentleman’s assertion, we are reluctant to suppose that he fine read 
the Amours de Genevidve, for if we could admit of such an h 
thesis, we must rank him with M. Sainte Beuve, amongst those 
critics for whom virtue and vice only exist as artistic elements, 
which can be worked out more or less effectively in a book ora 
newspaper. 

Not satisfied with the objectionable productions of the realist 
school, now flourishing so luxuriantly, M. Charles Monselet must 
needs go back to the last century, and, by way of appendix to a 
very stupid storyt, print a catalogue raisonné of books compared 
with which the novels of Voisenon himself would be called 
immaculate. The age of Voltaire and Rousseau is one to which 
we are much indebted; but, in the same way that our admiration 
of the Histoire de Charles XII. does not oblige us to approve of 
La Pucelle, so, whilst acknowledging with thankfulness all that 
the age immediately preceding ours has done towards breaking 
down despotism and intolerance, we must condemn its loose views 
of morality, and its endeavours to render vice fashionable. 


M. Jules Sandeau delights in portraying scenes of private 
life, and he applies all the resources of a eful and natural 
style to finished pictures small in compass, but full of sunshine 
andharmony. Nor does he forget the duties of a moralist; and 
although he never sermonizes, the impression left by the perusal 
of his works is uniformly wholesome. The scene of Un Heéri- 
tage § is laid inGermany. There is not much originality in the 
conception of the story; for the jealousy, the petty intrigues, and 
the disappointments of heirs have been descri over and over 
again ; but M. Jules Sandeau possesses the secret of freshening up 
the most hackneyed subjects, and the opening chapter of the 
volume, containing the account of the reading of Hilderheim’s 
will, is an excellent specimen of quiet humour. 


M. Frédéric Béchard’s new work does not|!, as some critics have 
insinuated, tend to foster the spirit of scepticism; but it exposes 
with great truth the hollowness of modern Paris society, and 
denounces what Pascal would have called the puissances trompeuses 
which rule there in the world of religion, of literature, and of 
— The Echappé de Paris is a man who, like so many others, 
eaves the quiet country town in which his early youth was 
brought up, and comes to Paris in quest of celebrity. His mind is 
full of the most ambitious Projects, and he firmly believes that he 
will find every politician as disinterested as Cincinnatus, every vaude- 
villiste as virtuous as Plato, every newspaper editor as incorruptible 
as Demosthenes. Thus hopeful and enthusiastic, Maurice Vernier 
frequents the various zones of Paris civilization. His family con- 
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nexions to him the salons of the aristocracy; he uents the | 
cabinet de rédaction of an influential journal ; he studies life in the | 
-room, at the exchange, in a government office; two or 
three revolutions initiate him in the great political questions of | 
the day; and, finally, thoroughly disgusted at what he sees, cured 
of all his illusions, he returns to the picturesque plains La 
Camargue, and thinks himself too fortunate to escape from | Her 
all the corruption of Paris, and wmoralize upon 
it either whilst he is shooting wild ducks or at his quiet fire- 
side. It will be perceived that M. Béchard’s novel belongs to 
that class of Baty which includes M. Pelletan’s Nouvelle 
lone, and M. de Pontmartin’s Jeudis ; itis a heavy bill of indictment 
brought in against the pretensions of the French metropolis. my 
course portraits abound in the ~~ de Paris. They are 
rally done with much accuracy, and M. Béchard has avoid 
fault of transforming them into caricatures. His descriptions ‘ot 
landscape scenery are also entitled to a word of notice on ac- | 
count of their freshness. 
M. Erckmann Chatrian is—or rather MM. Emile Erckmann and 
Alexandre Chatrian are—legitimately descended from that eccentric 
waiter, Hoffmann.* Nothing, some might have supposed, could 
be more difficult than to walk in the footsteps of Meister Floh, or | 
to imitate Olivier Brousson ; and yet the amusing tales that have | 
peared from time to time under the signature Erckmann | 
Chatrian are established favourites amongst novel readers, because 
to the excitement arising from the supernatural element they com- | 
bine correct delineations of private life. The Contes des Bords du | 
Phin are nine in number. If we were asked to point out the 
one we prefer, we would unhesitatingly name the first—the history | 
of the young gipsy girl, Myrtille, who, like the heroine of one of 
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Viscount joy C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P. anle Society has now entered on its 
Eleventh Year, ha established on September 7, = eS 

free of charge to any” art of the the the taking of 

entirely optional. it rate of i le in half-yearly mts, Five co. 

sas tet its above that allowance) and Four per 

Members of the 


CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices: 33 Norfolk Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, and SOUTH-COAST RAILWAY.— 


t. Debenture Stock.. ” The Directors are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the at par of the remainder of the FOUR per CENT. DEBEN- 
TIE ETUCE, 8 to be inseribed in the books of the Company without payment of 


This k will have th: the Mortgage Debt. 

oc! ave e same 

‘The fixed dividend will commence on the da "s 
credit, and half-year! vin to Jane and tn Yond will be 


FREDERICK SLIGHT, Secretary. 
"THE ae INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY COM- 


the TWENTY-SIXTH HALF-YEARLY GENERAL MEETING of 
~~ canes at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, London, on Friday, October 24, 


Ww. J. HAMILTON, Esq., in the Chair ; 
Ad g the Meeting 
The Cor seal ffixed to the Ri inter f 
Tt was moved by the Chairman, seconded by J. G. Frith {Esq., Deputy-Chairman, and 
: 
That the Report of the Directors, together with the Accounts now submitted, be received 
and adopted. 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than 25 years. ty WILLIAM 8S. B 
when Plated by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington and is barons all comparison 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be, employed as auch, € either or orna. 
ment possible test can disti 

{smell useful set’ guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or | Thread or King’s or 

Old Silver | Bran Lily Mitre 

Pattern. | Pattern. | Pattern. | ““goty 

d. £8. 4d. £56. da. £64. 

12 Table Forks }240 | 2506 
12 Table /|200 | 2606 
40 }120/]150 | 0 

o |} 120 | 1150 | Oo 

o | 036 | 0150 | 015 0 

6 | 000 | ono | oo 

41/046/050 |o50 

8 }o23 |026 

6/036 }/040 

| 

6/056 1/060 

o | | oo | 100 

0461/1050 /050 

{1310 3 6 40 


,at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done by the 
(CUTLERY warranted. —The Most Varied Assortment of 
CUTLERY in the World, all Warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM §, 
| BURTON'S: at Prices that are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 
| 
| Table Dessert 
| Carvers 
Dozen. Dozen. 
d. s. d. d. 
Handles 12 6 10 0 43 
inch Fine Ivory Handles ..... 5 0 n 6 43 
4-inch Ivory Balance Handies.. 0 M4 6 46 
4-inch fine Ivory Handles ............. a0 7 0 73 
4-i Finest African Ivory Handles, 0 26 0 no 
Ditto with Silver ee 0 330 2 6 
Ditto. Carved Handies, Silver Ferules... 0 0 7 6 
Nickel Electro-Silver Hendics, any 25 0 76 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern ....... 0 “uO 20 =| 
Bows anp Horn ano Forks 
pre Dozen. 
White Bone Handles .........cccccccvcccccsecscces no 6 26 
Ditvo Balance Handles ...... 200 17 0 46 
Horn Rimmed Shoulders 17 0 “6 40 
to Very Strong Riveted H: i; 90 | 


It was moved by the Chairman, seconded by J. G. Frith, Esq., Deputy-Chai and ved 
y's Salary be i d 
to £1,900 per annum. 
Wm. Tite, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &c., submitted, and Mr. Alderman Dakin seconded, the 
following ‘ion :— 
havi ing regard to the eminent services this of their late 
J. Berkie: his recommended to 
executors, for benefit of his widow and children, thesum of £1,000. 


The proposition was 
currence of the Meeting ; but = Chairman rul 
motion. He, however, st: Board wou endeavours to give 
it, with the Government, as he and all ap Direetors entirely coincided with the sharcholders in 
their estimation of the services of their late chief resident engineer, and in the propriety of 
acknowledging them in the manner s 
WM. J. HAMILTON, Chairman. 
It was moved by Charles Packer, Esq., seconded by Mr. Alderman Dakin, and resolved :— 
That the best thanks of the Meeting are uo eng ove bemby dered to the Chai 
and-Directors, for their attention to the interests of the Company. 
THOS. R. WATT, Secretary. 


HOTEL, GREAT MALVERN.— 

LINK HOTEL, MALVERN LINK.— During the Winter Months Visitors 

received at either of the above Hotels ata “eo seale of charges, particulars of which will 
be forwarded on to the of the Imperial Hotel, or to the Manager of the 

Link Hotel. 


| Bags, Dressing Cases, Des) 


EN RHYDDING, Dkley, Yorkshire. — A Winter and Spring | 


Be Macleod, F.R.C.P.E., F.A.S. Scot. ; Surgeon—Thomas Scott, 
Ben Rhydding is one of the most complete and most comfortable establishments in England 
for the reception of Patients and Visitors. 
While the method of treatment pursued at Ben Rh preceeds on Hydrotherapentic: as 
to its rinciple, it is by no to that but fncludes the 
of the axt of eure in its whole range, and with all ite resources. 


HY DROPATHIC SANATORIUM. — Supsroox Park, 
Richmond Hill, Surrey. — Physician, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A., M. Edin. The 
TURKISH BATH on the premises, under Dr. Lane's 

London at the and Hydropathic Baths, 5 South every 
and Friday, between | and 4 


INVESTMENTS. — CAPIT: ALISTS may secure from 


20 to 30 per cent. per annum in judici: selected civic 
occur of young Mines rising in value oF 2,000 pec cent., but this class 
only be purchased on the most reliable The d devotes special attention 
to Mines, and will afford e is" itali ists on personal yey or by letter. 
ow ready, BRITAIN’S ETAL MINES a Ss their Laws. Usages, 
Localities,and Statistics. By 3 Binner's Broad Street, London, E.C. 
rice !s.; or free by post for 13 stamps. 


M ONEY ADVANCED to Noblemen, Pfficers, 
Heirs to Entailed Estates, on their notes of hand. 


| side-dishes, weitess, tea-trays, fruit-stan 


at Oxford St Street, W. ith of Feige ond Street; 4, 5, and 6 


MA LVERN 


The largest stock in quinenes of plated Dessert Knives and Forks, in cases and otherwise, 
and of the new plated Fish Carvers. 


DS COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES, in every 
materi great varies , and ofthe newest an‘ most recherché pa ter are on Show at 

WILLIAM 8. RTON’S. Tin Dish Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six: block tin, 128. 2d. to 358 6d. 

the set of six: i rant modern patterns, 39s. 9d. to 69s. the set ; Britannia metal, with or with- 

out silver plated handles, £3 11s. to £6 8s. the set of five; electro-plated, £9 to £21 the set 

four. Block tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britannia metal, 

77s.; electro-plated on nickel, full size, £9 


W ILLIAM 5&8. BURTON'S GENERAL FU RNISHING 
IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be had Gratis, and free by post. contains 
wards of 500 Lilustrations of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver and Electro Pinte, N } 

ales and Brits Metal Goods, ok Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 


’s Place ; and | 
Newman's Mews. 


M ESSRS. MECHI and BAZIN’S LIST.—The quality may be 
oo d by their display under the Eastern Dome of the International Exhibition: also 
utlery Dep»rtment, Class XXXII., and in the North Gallery, Class XXXVI. Photo- 
ate’ Boxes, T urist Writing Cases, Pocket- 
ks, Purses, Bagatelle Tables, Chess-Boards, shes, Combs, Toilet Apparatas, Desks, 
Workboxes, Inkstands; the Magic Strop and ite, superior Razors, Sci-scrs, and Penknives; 
the best Table Cutlery and Electro Plate; Papier Macl: Tea-trays, Waiters, and a variety ot 
first-class ornamental pieces in P: og! Maché; Parisian Novelties in Ormolu, Postage Balances, 
Courier Bags, Picnic Cases, Wicker Luncheon Baskets, Wine and Spirit Flasks, Medizval 
Articles, and a variety of elegancies suitable for presents. 

Mr. Bazin having been appointed by Her en yd 's Commissioners a Juror in Class XXXVI. 

of the International Exhibition (dressing-cases, &c.), the firm were py this circumstance pre- 
el al. A medal nClass XX (cutlery). 


in the 


2 Regent Street, W.. 
4 Leadenhall Street, C., London from Cornhill). 
Catal ogues post free. 


APPIN & COMPANY’S LONDON BRANCH, 
opposite to the Pantheon, 8 Street, contains the ey n London of 
FLECTHU-SILVER PLATE and CUTLERY. Gentlemen abou proceed. to 
and civil appointments in India ona Colonies, can select complies das pd of plate of the most 
elegant design, without the disadvantage of delay 


MAPPIN & CO.'S ELECTRO-PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


Full Size. Fiddle. | {hread.| King’s. | Lily. 
12 Table Forks 7 O} 
12 Table 8 7 0; 244 0] 216 Of} 210 
12 Dessert Forks. lo} 200) 
2 Dessert Spoo: 110); 200;/ 20 0;,200 
12 Tea Spoons... ol 6) 1407 OF 1 BO 


Each article may be had separately at the same price. The most beautiful and =e 
assortment to be seen anywhere of tea and dinner-services, crwets, cruet-frames, dish- 

ds, épergnes, &c., the and the 
the lowest Estimates submitted for furnishing with plate and cutlery military messes, 


possi 
hotels, and all pubile establishments. 
ut C elebrated Cutlery in large stock for immediate shipment at Sheffield prices. 


Policte s, and other property. — Apply to A. Ro 6 Norris James's, 
Tandon 


Vy ESTERTON’S LIBRARY, Hyde Park Corner.—Upwards | 


bers, or may exchanged at pleasure. Single i 
year; —— for ‘Families, Book Clubs, and Country Libraries, in proportion to the 
number ef required. 


Be LL’S LIBRARY.—Two Volumes at a time a Guinea 2 
the beet Works in History, Pravels, Science, and Religion. Pro- 
Bvtz’'s Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
SUPERIOR C CHEAP BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. —Surplus 


Copies of “ meville's Life,” Beard’s “Port Royal,” Tennent's “ Natural History 
Modey's “United Netherlands,” “Lord Cranborne’s Essays,” “ Mrs. Delany's 
phy of Cornelia Kuight,” “and many other Superior 

Prices. Catalogues gratis. 


Buts.’s Library, 19 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


N° CHARGE MADE FOR STAMPING PAPER and 
Adhesive Sem ge ‘ull size,5 quires for 6d.; 


WEDDING and W Brintea and Stamped in Silver, with 


atest fusion, CA and 100 
wr -at HENRY RODRIGUES" PICCADILLY. LONDON. 
GAUSAGE and MINCING MACHINE.—The Guinea one of 
on Burgess & Key's is the best — it is simple, easily cleaned, and quicker in operation than 
BURGESS & KEY, Makers, 9 Newgate Street, E.C. 
Tilustrated application. 


Particulars free on 


selection an 
. Theonly to the Pan! 
Oxtord Street. Cutlery Works, Sheftieid. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 


[ IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OTL, 
lt by the most eminent Medical Men as the safest, speediest, and most effectual 
re or 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RAEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
to every other 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sin HENRY MARSH, Baet., M.D., ee ae Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland. 
eee Be eee Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, net likely to 
create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value. 
Da. GRANVILLE, F.RS., Author of “ The Spas of Germany.” 
“Dr. Granville has found that Dr. de Jongh's Light Brown Cod Liver Oil produces 


desired effect in a shorter time than other k kinds, and that does not cause the nausea 
too often ion of the Pale Qil.” 


Da. LAWRANCE, Physieian to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

“TI igeesta we. de Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in to other, feeling 
assured t. nding genuine and ‘not mansfastured compound, it 
which the of Fthis invs invalua! destroyed.” 

Dr. Jonon's Liont-Brownx Cop loves On. On. is sold he in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; 
Pints, 4s. 9d. ; Quarts, 9s. ; capsuled and labelled 
WHICH NONE POSSIBLY DE by 

SOLE 


ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
CAUTION.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
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Profits di 
Four-fift! 
Bom 
5 5 | For Prost 
=a 78 Head Office—20 Threadneedle Street, London. RI' 
a = Incorporated by Royal Charter. Paid-up capital, £644,000. B 
a a ‘With agencies and branches at Bombay, Calcutta, Rangoon, Singapore, Hongkong, and 
= nanghai. 
bove-named places, issue 
mt and other securities, Empor 
epelicetionn 
Every di 
| profits. 
| 
saan ome Any article to be had singly at the same prices. An oak chest to contain the above, and 9 A 
lative number of knives, &c.. £2 15s. Tea and Cuifee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner D; 
: 
4 
Lo’: 
payanie On those respective: and 
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R' )YAL GERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON, under Her Majesty’s 
© especial Patronage. STRUVE'S MINERAL WATERS (Seltzer, &e.) are Sold at'the | 
: ee Pusr Room, Brighton, and by GEORGE WAUGH & CO., Pharmaceutical Chemists to the ee 
ween, 177 Regent Street, London, W., and other respectable town aud provincial uses. CH 
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LAV LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fle Leadon. 


The Bos to Policies at the five Divisionsof Prot which have kitherto been made 

Policies. on the Ferticfosting Sea Scale of Premiums effected on or before December 31 of the 
rai will share in ‘next Division of Profits, which will be made up to December 31, 

ice Prompestanes end Forms for effecting Assurances, apply to the Actuary, at the Society's 


Office, Fleet Street, re 
ame. WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


Established 1837. 
BRITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 4 Vict.. 9 


BRITANNIA MUTUAL } LIFE 
Empowered by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.—1 Princes London, 
Chairman—Major-General ALEXANDER, 
of Tite with or without pertipation in 


EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. 

Without Profits With Profits 

um ‘early teri, 
Age! ist Seven | Rem.of || |gremium| Pre- Pree 

Years mium mium 

£ s. || Mos.) £ s. d. £ s. £s. 4, 
wi o| 273] 142] o3 
2184 3/276] 144] 0124 
226] 450 146] OW 5 
o | 368] 613 4 9/282] 148] 026 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION, for Fire, Life, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter .v. 1730. Offices, No. 7 Royal 


ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 
The Rizht Hon. Lord TREDEG AR, President. 


. Fred. Pollock, Esq., V.P. Richard Gosling: 
ames Spicer, Esq., V.P. Peter Martineau, 
Charles Burgoyne John Alidin Moore, 
Lo H.C MP. Sir Alexander Morison, D. 


John Charles Tempier, "Esq. 
‘Wollaston, 


principle. 
The entire its Members. f the being di 
cither for dividends onde on snares, asf Proprietary Offices. to agents. 
dating the century of its existence paid £16,460,000 in claims, £15,260,000 for 
ane invested capital, on the Sist of December, 1861, exceeded Five millions and a half 
ing. 
divisions reserve at the lust“‘rest,” in December 1859, exceeded £770,000, as a basis for future 


the Bye-Law of the 19th of December, 1816, the oldest 5,000 policies are admitted to 
“N cation nthe bense t year (1862) will be placed that number after payment of 
ew assurers i the curren ear amorg y= a 
their first premium an I bosons entitled to a rateable share in the bonus to be made in 
December 1869, and in ay vote benefits of the Office. 
Scurnenver or Porscirs. — The full value is paid on surrender, without any deduction. 
Loans on Pouicses. — The Directors will make advances on on deposit of the Policies. 
A Court of Directors is held every Ny 
a Short Account of the Society may had on application, cae hed 


ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 
[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.—INSTITUTED 1820. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES conpos MURDOCH, Esq., Chairman. 
DAVIDSON, Esq., Deputy- ‘Chairman. 


HENRY 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Frederick Patti 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Geers Beg.” William R. itobingon, 
Charles Cave, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Bsq., M.P. 
SS H. Chapman, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


Thos. Newman Hunt, Esq. 
oneneae. —Four-fifths, or 80 per-cent., of the Profits are assigned to Policies every fifth year. 
assured are entitled to ici of 
anuary, 1842, 
respective 


pate after payment of one 
BONUS.—The Decennial Additions made to Policies issued befere 
"the Qui £78 to £16 15s. per cent. on the sums insured, according to their 
issued the 4th of January, 1842, vary in 


r 17s. to £ 
SURCHASE "OF “POL ices “A PT iteral ‘Allowange i is made ‘on the Surrender of a Policy, 
bas 73 by a cash payment or the issue of a policy free of 
e Directors will lend sums of £50 and on of policies 
efiectea with ih this Compaxy for the whole term of life, when they ha uate 
value. 
Prospectuses further information ma. hief abov above Branch 
Office, 16 Pall Mall ; or of the Agents in Town and Country. : Mz. Evans will be in daily att 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actucry. 


CLOSE OF THE EXHIBITION. 
PIANOFORTES. 


CRAMER, BEALE, & WOOD, 


207 and 209 REGENT STREET, 


Having purchased a very large number of the Pianofortes exhibited by all 
the chief manufacturers of Europe and America, will offer them for Sale, 
at very tempting prices, immediately after November 1. 


THE INSTRUMENTS ARE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS: 


FULL GRANDS. 
SHORT GRANDS. 
OBLIQUE GRANDS. 
SQUARE GRANDS. 
COTTAGE CABINETS. 


So thoroughly complete a selection of the finest Pianofortes has never 
been before submitted for sale at prices so extremely moderate. 


In the sale of these Instruments, Cramer, Beate, & Woop will apply 
their usual terms, and exchange any Instrument within six months from 


the day of purchase if not approved of. 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
207 and 209 Regent Street. 


NEW BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE. 
These Instruments are only Ge Gallery of Messrs. Cramer, Beale, 
& Wood, 207 and 2 Regent Street.__ 


PROADWOOD'S GRAND PIANOFORTES have been 


i .§ by the Musical Jury the best imstruments in Lyk International Exhibition. 

mens of the the great be offered for at prices, 

immediatly afer ffter the clove of , at Cramer, Beale, & Wood's » 
207 and 209 


OLLARD’S “GRAN D esteemed the best 
exhibited by this celebrated maker of the te 
= cae, on moderate terms, at Cramer, ‘and Wood" Gallery, 207 & 20) Regent 
.—Sale of Evans’s Harmoniums.—Notice. The 

Manufacturers beg to state that those H | 


armoniums 
be offered for Sale, on very favourable terms, at the Inte xhibition ¥, 
Mentenes. These Instruments have received a Prize Medal, in 


uur & SON.—“ For Perfection of Workmanship, and Construction of Locks; also for the 
anufacture of Iron Safes.” Prize Medal awarded at hibiti 


(CHUBB'S PATENT SAFES — — the most secure against Fire 


and Thie 
CHUBB'S FIRE-PROOF STRONG-RE ROOM DOORS. 
CHUBB'S PATENT DETECTOR and STREET-DOOR LATCHES. 
CHUBB’S CASH and DEED BOXES. 


Illustrated Price List gratis and post free. 
CHUBB & SON, 57 St. Paul's Churchyard, London iverson: Manchester; Wolverhampton. 


FURNISH your J HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES: they 
are the cheapest in the & Co. LIST maybe hed on 
application or post-free. This List embraces the ss" articles from all the various depart- 


DENTS WATCHES, AND CLOCKS. 


33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS (corner of Spring Gardens), London. 
sd TAILORS’ ASSOCIATION.” —Clothes of best style a ond 
quality, and most reasonable price, can be had at this establishment. — 
Castle Street East, Oxford Street, W. (apposite the Panttheon). 
oan MEDAL to THRESHER & GLENNY for very fine 
superior Flannel Shirts, India Tweed Guite,end India Geuse Walstonats “Lists of 


ion to 


THRESHER & GLENNY, General Outfitters, 158 Strand. 


sunte of their establishment, and is pte am s in the selection of goods. 
It comprises Table Cutlery, plete. late, Lamps, += — Fire-i Iron Be 
Bedding, Britannia Metal, U Tin, and Brass Goods, Culinary Utensils, Turnery, Brushes, 
Mats, &c.—Deawne & Co., Bridge. Established a.p. 1700. 

ECCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &c. 


HARLAND & FISHER beg to call attention to the NEW 


ROOMS for FURNITURE, STAINED GLASS, 


GOTHIC: PAPER: HANGINGS, FRESCO, &e., which have been 
Establishment t. Designs and ‘Estimates furnished, oF an an Illustrated Priced 
Street, Strand, 


S TAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
FOR CHURCHES AND DWELLINGS. 


(Prize Medal — International Exhibition, 1862.) 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICED CATALOGUE, with TREATISE, Post-free, 2s. 6d. 
WORKS—x% CARDINGTON STREET, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, N.W. 


45 OXFORD STREET, 


ay hts and Mantelplece Lustres, for Gas and Dinner Services, for 

Ornamental Glass. Bnalish ich and Foreign, suitable for Presents. Mess, Export, and Fur- 
nishing orders promptly executed. 


LONDON Rooms, 45 Oxvonp Sraeer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — Maxoracrony and yg Rooms, Broan Sraerr. 


FURNITURE CARRIAGE FREE to any part of the 


«room Suites,complete . » » 
Dining ing-room Suites,complete . 238 
-room Suites, Complete Se 26 


arranted First-Class. 


P. 144 OXFORD STREET, and 91'to85 CITY ROAD. 
and pot hes on application. 


E LAZENBY & SON, Foreign Warehousemen and Family 
* Groce: to direct attention to to their choice selection of Breakfast and Luncheon 
Delicacies, Comestib es, and Articles fer Dessert, noticing, York and West- 
Hams, Pickled and Smoked Ox Tongues, Strasburg and Yorkshire Pies, Smoked Sa 

ines, Gorgona Truffies, Preserved Green Peas, French Mush- 
rooms, Tomatoes, French and Aprico’ 
Strawberries and ica, Jordan Mrusentel a 


BASS EAST INDIA PALE ALE.—The October Brewings 
are arriving in Casks of Eighteen Gallons and upwards. 
Breeny Baornens & Co., 8 St James's Street, 8.W. 


OL BOTTLED PORT.— 20,000 dozens laid down during 
Now BOTTLING, 190 PIPES_108 VINTAGE. 


Pasto Sherries, Moselles, Hocks, end Clarets, Burgundies, 
Price Lists of all Wines Post me. 


GEORGE SMITH, 86 Great Tower 
HASSALL, as well as the “LANC 
housemen, and others, 
Wholesale Agent, E. Lewis & Co., Worcester. 


*,* International Exhibition, Class IT. 
NABAN'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.—This 


celebrated Whisky rivals the finest French . tis mild, mellow, 
delicious, and ve: very wholesome. Sold in $0.65. the 
principal towns or wholesale 
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M F. DENT, 33 UCockspur Street, aring , Watch, 
Clock, and Chronometer Maker. by specia) appointment, to Her Majesty the Queen. | 
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tende: iJ Jellies, Tart Fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spi 
— noe ili aited rders.—6 Street, man Square, London, W. 

proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 
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T“PERIAL WINE COMPANY, 314 Oxford Street, W.— 


Clarets, l4s.; Sherries, 188.; Ports, 20s. 


(TURTLE —} —MOOALLS WEST INDIA. — Superior quality, 


McCALL 
ROVISION STO STORES, 137 NE. 
CAPTAIN WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY, 
or MULLIGATAWNY PASTE, 
Curry Powder, and Curry Sauce, may be obtained from all Sauce Vendors, and wholesale of 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, Parveyors to the Queen, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


GAUCE—-LEA & PERRIN 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
y C i “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
None | Genuine without Name on wrapper, label, bottle, and stopper. 
*** Sold by Caossz & Biacnwett ; Barclay & Sons; and Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


H{ORNIMAN ’S PURE TEA in Packets, the Leaf not covered 

Colour. imparting Tea without colour on the leaf prevents the Chinese passing off 
inferior le ty as in the usual kinds. Horniman's Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good 
alike, Sold by 2,280 Agents. 


r | ‘EETH and PAIN LESS DEN TISTRY. — Messrs. LEWIN 
MOSELY & SONS. rners Street, Oxford Street, W., direct attention to their GUM- 
COLOURED ENAMELLED BASE for Artificial Teeth, commended at the 
poorest bition, Class 17, No. 3,556. Single Teeth from Sets from Five Guineas. 
sultation Sy For the result and efficacy of their ~~, vide Lancet. 


PA INS in the HEAD, DIMNESS of SIGHT, SICKNESS, 

Bad en Benth, Ref p Chest, Lowness implore sinentvand ther of Imaginary Danger, Fear of 
be quickly removed by the use of IF Sei te obtained of any 
mdor, in boxes, Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., Family Packets, ! 1s. 


LDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, established up- 
ards of thirty years, is the best ever disco prese 

fsbo bottles, 3s. 6d., 6s., and lis., by C. &A.0 LDRIDGE. Wel 

~andt iy Chemists and Perfumers, For Children and Ladies’ Hair 


FOR COUGHS, COLDS, SORE THROAT, BRONCHITIS, 

THMA, CROUP, HOOPIN G INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION, 

take SPENCER'S PULMONIC CELExtie a preety and pleasant remedy for all Temporary and 

Local Affections, as Wheezing, Irritation of the Throat, Huskiness of Voice, and Influenza, 

while in more Chronic Disorders (as periodical Coughs or inveterate Asthma) it is equally 
et, though, of course. require a little more perseverance in the use of the medicine. 

an f my Co., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London. In 

le. lid. and 2s. ‘od. ‘each. Sold by all Cheinists and Medicine Vendors in Town and 

‘oun 


(URES of COUGHS, COLDS, and ASTHMA, by Dr. 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS. —From Mr. W. J. Dale, Chemist, Sonn Street, 
Se for sing the colds, asthma, To singers and and public 
akers they are invalu the voice. They ha’ ve pleasant taste. 
lid. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


Si JAMES MURRAY’S PATENT FLUID MAGNESIA, 
CORDIAL FAMEHOR. ond LEMON SYRUP. Bottles now double the size and effect, 
oe a] the chief Druggists, and the Works, 104 Strand, London; with Dispensing Jars and 


GHERWOODS NIGHT LIGHTS, Sixpence a Box, are recom- 
mended as being second only to“ Price’s Patent Child's. "—Betmont, 


[NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


The Jurors of Crass 2 have warded 0 PRIZE MEDAL for the Superiority of the 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, Uilmen, &c. 


REca GARLAND. Newny, Publisher. 
“ The tale is cleverly told. 
AIMS and ENDS: a Novel. — 


Will be ready on the 29th. 


KATHARINE PARR; or, The Court of 
“ The best historical novel since the days of Scott.” —. 
THE NEAPOLITAN COMMANDER. By C. F. Armstrone, 


Author of “ The Two Midshi ” (Early in November.) Newsy. 


TPHE BURLINGTON ALBUM for 1863, of Pianoforte, Vocal, 
and Dance Music. 15s. 
London: Ronsrr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, and 4 Hanover Square, W. 


HE SLEEP of JOY—SONG. Music by W. Vincent 
Wallace. by J.E. ter. 2s. 6d. 
The 80. iW—SONG. Music by W. Vincent Wallace. Poetry by J. E. 
London: Rosear Cocks & Co., New een Street ; and of all Musicsellers. 


M ILTON. — PRENDERGAST’S CE TO. 
“ A very meritorious and carefully Review. 
Wesrenron, 27 St. George's Place, Pe Park Corner, 8. 
Now ready, Is. 


Le. DUNDREARY and HIS BROTHER SAM; the 
Strange Story of their With 15 humorous Illustrations. 


published, cloth limp, 2s.; or cloth boards, 2s. éd. 
(COMMON LIFE SERMONS. By the Rev. J. Ersxrvr 
Cranns, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael's, Derby. Containing f,cermons on Bargain Driving 


—Limits of Man's Dai y -—Some Temptations of Trade_T of the Parish— Young 
M Mothers and Siste: of ess—The Drunkard and his Kescue 
&e. 


len— 
—The Gospel of the Body—The Sin of “Leasing ”"—The Races—&c. & 
London: Jonw Morcan, 10 Paternoster Row. + 


SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAY READING. 
THE CHRISTIAN SEASONS. 


PpLaw WORDS. First and Second Series. By the Rey. 
W. Warsnam How,M.A. 2s. limp cloth, and 2s. 6d. cloth boards, each volume. 
A LARGE TYPE EDITION, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. each volume. 
Just pubiished, 
A SUNDAY BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 


[THE LIFE of CHRIST; taken from the Services of the 
Church. With Questions and Anewen, 
A SUNDAY BOOK FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


GHADOWS of TRUTH ; jor Thoughts and Allegories, i in Prose 
and Verse. By G.M.C. Ch 
and some 1 
Monoan, 10 Paternoster Row. 
vol. Twelfth Exiition, 16s. 


ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. Forming a Compre- 
hensive Medical Guide for the ond Emigrants. By T. J. 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy: of Edinburgh. 
“Of all the Medical Gultee that have come to our hands, this is by far the best. For fulness 
completeness they all yield the palm to Dr. Graham's.” —Banner. 
“Far ling every publication of its class.” — British Standard. 
works bile thew by of th the purpose of 
judgm ic in these uestions—the jes 0 medica] art— 
London: Published by Sold by all Booksellers. 


(THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXXIV., is 
published THIS pay. 
I. VICTOR HUGO—LES MISERABLES. 
Il. THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES. 
Ill. MODERN POLITICAL MEMOIRS, 
IV. AIDS TO FAITH. 
V. BELGIUM. 
VI. THE WATERLOO OF M. THIERS. 
VII. CHINA AND THE TAEPING REBELLION. 
VIII. THE CONFEDERATE STRUGGLE AND RECOGNITION. 
Muaray, Albemarle Street. 


BlLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER 1862, 
No. DLXV. 2s. 6d. 


Conrents : 
MIAN A-Pane 


THE SCOT IN FRANCE. 
CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: SALEM CHAPEL.—Panrr X. 
€LOUGH'S POEMS. 
THE LAND REVENUE OF INDIA. 
THIERS ON WATERLOO. 
A DEATHLESS LOVE. Davin 
THE CRISIS OF THE AMERICAN WAR. 
Bracxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ready, with ¢ Illustrations, Is. 
MAGAZINE, No. XXXV. (for 
NOVEMBER). 


(THE CORNHILL. 


ROMOLA. (With 2 Zilustrations.) 
Chapter XXI.—I 

» _XXII.—The Prisoners. 

» 


V de the Duomo. 
XXVL—T _ of Fear. 
TOBACCO: ITS USE AND ABUSE. 
MY TOUR IN HOLLAND. 
THE STORY OF ELIZABETH. Part ITI. (With an Illustration.) 
PROFESSIONAL THIEVES. 
INDIAN COTTON AND ITS SUPPLY. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. (When 
Chapter MAS —The Beginning of Troubles. 
»  VILL.—It Cannot Be. 
—Mrs. Dale's Little Party. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. —THE CASE OF JESSIE M'LACHLAN, 
OUR SURVEY OF LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 
L . Orley Farm. Les Misérables. Footsteps Behind Him. Correlations 
of the Physical Forces. Political Mission to Afghanistan. 
Scrmnce ..... Organic Substances formed from the Inorganic. The Electric in 
Fishes. Velocity rot Light. Shooting Stars. A New Stim 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS.—No. 25. ON A PEAR-TREE. 
Sarrn, Ecper, & Co.,65 Cornhill. 
On October 29, Is. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
Contents ron NOVEMBER: 
The Strange Adventures of Captain Dangerous.—Chaps. 19 and 20. 
among the Hills. 
The Theatre in Munich. 
The Failures 
Breakfast in Bed. By Augustus Sala. 
o. IL. On a Little to School. 
Two Country Houses. 
An Indian Newspaper. 
Aurora Floyd. ~ nee. 32 to 34, 
False Steps and Wrong Roads. 
Folk Lore. 
In November. 


Secret Powoning. 
N.B. Now ready, Vol. VI., 5s. 6d. ; also Binding Cases, Is. 
London : Temple Bar Office, 122 Fleet Street. 


JAMES’ MAGAZINE 


Lady Diplomatists. 

The Childle ss Mother. By Thomas Miller. 

Popular Education in Bengal. 

Treasures. By Clare. 

. The Amateur of Fashion 

9. Veluti in Speculum 

10. Historical Personages: as Illustrated in Miniature Art. 

iM. = Disinherited : a Tale pee Life and Adventure. 

N.B. Now ready, Vol. V., 5s. 6d. Also, Binding Cases, 1s. 

London: W. Kase & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Ready in a few days, Is. 


ATLANTIC MON for “NOVEMBER, 1862. 


WILD APPLES. By the late D.1 
LIFE IN THE OPEN AIR. By Tuaropore Wixruror. 
LOUIS LEBEAN’S CONVERSION. By W. D. Howsxts. 
DEVELOPMENT AND OVERTHROW OF THE RUSSIAN SERF SYSTEM. 
By Prof. A. D. Wurrs. 
MR. AXTELL. 
AT SYRACUSE. By H.T. Tuckerman. 
METHODS OF STUDY IN NATURAL HISTORY. By Prof. L. Acassrz. 
BLIND TOM. By Author of * Margaret Howth. 
KINDERGARTEN. By Miss E. P. Peasopy. 
A PICTURE — after Wrrurr. 
TWO AND ONE. By Mies Hare. 
THE CABALISTIC WORDS. By Eres Sancenr. 
CONVERSATIONAL OPINIONS OF THE LEADERS OF SECESSION. 
THE HOUR AND THE MAN. By C. C. Hazewe.. 
HOW TO CHOOSE A RIFLE. By H. W. S. Crevexann. 
THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. By R. W. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tatoner & Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Monthly, Is. 
(THE INTELLECTUAL OBSERVER: Review of Natural 
History, Microscopic Research, and Recreative Science. 


Novemaen, 1862, Contests 


Physalia Pelazica (The Portuguese Man-of-War). By H. Noel Humphreys. With a 


ate. 
Hints to Begi ith the M 'y_T. Rymer Jones, F.R.S. 
The Fungus Foot of India. By the Bekele PLS. With [lustrations. 
oe by vid Walker, M.D., F.L.S. 
m nal 
Resting pect Statcblante of A Plumatella. By Henry J. Slack,F.G.S. With a’ Coloured 


Pictat on m the Method of Determining the Age of ris 
inthe from y Ss. Woodward, F. G.8. 
e in the 

ts of Meteorological Observations made at the Kew Observatory. By Charles Chambers. 
Writing, Engraving, and Prin 
Double Stars—Occultations. By the Rev. T. W. Webb, F.R.A.S. 

of pe By W. B. Tegetmeier. 

Notes and Memoran 


Santen: Groomenmpcr & Sons, 5 Paternoster Row. 


HE LONDON and PARIS LADIES’ MAGAZINE of 
ASHION for November, pee Gas’ Shilling, contains all the latest Parisian Winter 


Fashions fuller than in as other w 
London: B. Brags, 42] Strand, W.C., and all Booksellers. 558 
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November 1, 1862.] 


The Saturday Review. 


[THE SOLICITORS’ JC JOURNAL and WEEKLY REPORTER, 


Established 1852. Published a Saturday. 


Each number tains, when the Cases decided up to, and inclusive of, the 
previous Wednesday. 
have now a well-established repu' 


These tation, and none have hitherto 
been offered to the Legal Frofession of this countey containing so much valuable information 
at so mode 

The first woannter of the new volumes will appear November 8. 

The SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL can be subscribed for without the Weekly Reporter. 

The WEEKLY REPORTER, an edition printed on superior paper, with covers, is issued 


separately. 
ICITORS’ JOURNAL and WEEKLY REP ORTER £2 12s. »jnciuding double numbers 
0 and indexes, post free, when paid in advance. Single numbers, | 
SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL only, 268.; by post, 28s., toy paid Any ‘advance. Single num- 


WEEKLY REPORTER only, £2 12s., post free, when paid in advance. Single numbers, 1s. 
WARD J. MILLIKE 
Office, 59 Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 


NEW WEEKLY LAW AND EQUITY REPORTS. 
On the Second Saturday of ome Piichestoes Ter Term (empmencing with the legal year) 
ished, N No. 
[THE “NEW REPORTS:” a Weekly Register of all the 
Cases decided in all the Courts. 

The want of a Sestes of First Class Reports, at once antici and auxiliary to the labours 
of the pope porters, is acknowledged by ali branches of the Legal Profession. 

The “ NEW REPORTS" are intended to supply this want by embodying, in a compendious 
form, the pith x substance of vp j Bae feveltias any point of law or practice which may 
be decided in the Si ar Courts of Equity and Law ; end in the Admiralty, Divorce, Probate, 
and Bankruptcy Court: 

Each weekly number will, as a general rule, contain all the cases decided within the week up 

andi of thi the day of publication. 
It is proposed andes about Forty Numbers in the Year, at an Annual Subscription of <2 2. 


College, and_Eld m ‘Scholar, xford, and of Lincoln's lun, 
Equity Barrister-at. -Law. 
Evwarv B. of College, Oxford, and of 
the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law 
the Middle Temple, and North- 
Common ern Circuit, Barrister 
Law Editors Howanp, of the Middle Temple, and Home 


Circuit, Barrister-at- 
Published by Wm. Maxwett, 32 Bell Tat, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


HE LAW MAGAZINE and LAW REVIEW, for 
November, being 27 of the Unrrep New Serres, is this A 4 published, 5s., and 
contains: }. "The Rights, Disabilities, and wengee of the Ancient English Peasantry —2. Prison 
Discipline: the Present State of the Question. By Professor Mittermaier—3. General Average 
—4. The Office of Lord Lieutenant and his Deputies—s. Extract from a Letter from Lord 
onde ale to the Earl of Radoor—6. The Glasgow Murder—7. The Patent Law—8. Franck 
on Bodmeria—9. The College: Doctors’ Commons—10. The Metropo itan and Provincial Law 
Association—11. The Legal Rights of Hungary—Notices of Books : Events of the Quarter. 
London : Borreaworrus, 7 Flect Street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 


HE CHURCH and STATE REVIEW, Edited by the 


Venerable Archdeacon Denis+x. Published Monthly, 1s. 
NTENTS FoR NovemMser 

Greek and Latin—American War—Conscience Clause— Use and Abuse of Party—Recent 
Proceedings of Scottish —Lost Characters of “ Liberalism’ and Colonies 
—American Parties—The Councillor and the Liberation Society—Cathedral 
Revivals—Intellectual tae ine—Statute Fairs—Medical Lecturers, &c.—Reason Con- 
science, &c.—_Summary of Events—Mozley's Review of Baptismal Controversy —Bulwerism— 
Patterson on 1 on History and Art—Thomas Hood—The South Vindicated—Le Pére La Cordaire— 
Les Mis® 

The First ve rolume Seven Numbers) wi!l be January 1, handsomely 
bound in clot! 9 back Numbers may still be had, but those who may be desirous 
completing thelr sets pi) make sgetieation ‘at once to the Publishers, as one or more of the 
earlier Numbers are nearly exhaust: 

Now that the autumn term has begun at Oxford and Cambridge, bce arrangements 
have been made at both Universities, and there will be every facility tor ing eaily copies 


‘aper. 

There are now Agents for the sale of “ The Church and State Review " in nearly every town 
in the United Kingdom. The most distinguished political and theological writers have from 
the first been contributors to its columns. 

Orey, Co., 66 Brook Street, Hanover Square, W. 


[HE CI CHURCH of EN GLAND TEMPERANCE MAGA- 
E. No. II. 3d. Cowrenrs: 
1, The Church of England Total Abstinence Society. 
2. The Irish Chu’ 
> Intoxication ; What isit? By the Dean of eo 
. Solomon's Choice; a Model tor Princes. A Poem. By the Rev. Debert Mague, 
M.A. (Dedicated to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, November 9, 1862.) 
5. Commercial Travellers. 
6. Perochial Temperance Societies. By the Rev. H. J. Eine. M.A., Vicar of 
Windsor. (A Paper Read at the Outies Church Congress, July 1862.) 
7. Encouragements. By Mrs ightm. 
The Pilgrim Soldier ; a Poe 
“ Who were his Tempters ri “Part II. By Mrs. Balfour. 
10. Monthly Letter (from Our Own Correspondent). 
London: Weexs & Co., 44 Paternoster Row. 


we SOCIAL SCIENCE REVIEW. November 1, 1862. 


3d. Cowrenrs: 

r. Cobden and Commercial in Commerce—The 
Metis Syste Mr Lowe on les Londe— rs. Soames—The Two Exhi- 
bitions_ Chalmers Taxation—The Day. 

The Monthly part for October, Is., contains complete he pe of the’ British Asnelation at 
Cambridge, and of the Social Congress at Brussels ; arranged for permanent reference 
Office, 10 Wh 10 Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 


ELDON’S REG ISTER, Monthly, 6d., describes the contents 
of every important New Book, and records e sew Discovery in the Sciences, 
and every new in the age. contains Seventeen Articles 
rary, Scientific, and he Mor WwW. GUSTAVE 
MASSON, TI HOOD, INGSHEAD. OY THOMAS, WILLIAM 
WHITE, HORACE MOULE, P. NDRE, EDWARD SONSTADT, and others. 
Office, 3 Falcon Court, Fleet i, Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 6d. 


13 Great Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT'S NEW WORKS. 


LES MISERABLES. Hueco. The AUTHO- 
RIZED COPYRIGHT A RANSLATION. Second dition. Complete ia 


3 vols. 3 


of an exquisite style to 


with all the em 8, passions, doubts, fears, which go te our common humanity, 
Victor Hugo stam upon every page pail Of genie, and the loving 

patience and conscientious labour of a true artist. But the merits of ‘Les Misérables’ do 
not merely consist the conception of it as wholes it hounds page after page with 
of unequalled beauty.”—Quarterly Review, Oc 

“ Our readers will Y remember that on the publication of this celebrated wares in its original 
form, we entered very minutely into the story. It now only remains for us ha 
carefully examined Mr. Wraxall's we can conscientiously pa it to the 


t of the original, In iss present forea 
a int of the original. In resent form 
ving as wide a sale as the French Edition.” 


ENGLIsH WOMEN of LETTERS. By Kavanacn, 


Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Addie,” “ French Women of  &e. 2 vols, 2 
“ This work of Miss Kavanagh's will be a pleasant contribution to the literature of the 
times, and in raising LJ shrine to the merits of some of the leading English women of A 
as also associ 


jwomen of renown in their da es quneration), = an 


analysis of her principal novels. To this task Miss 
hy industry, anda genial bs humour 


"HE. LIFE of EDWARD IRVING, Minister of the 


ional Church, London: Illustrated by his Sou ent 


public, as a perfectly faithful version, retai 
the two languages admits of, all the spi 
Misérables ’ stands a very fair chance ot ha: 


have ever, atter trial enough, found in or 


to find.” character such as this i; of study, his fife fe 


aut 


or her and forth the ineidents phy his career with the ah skill ofa 
intere: theme.” 


practised 
EMALE LIFE IN PRISON, By Prison New 
Edition, revised. 2vols.2Is. “The with good sense, good 
taste, and good feeling. of — Prison life wich she describes are most 
curious, and we con: to be as authentic as it is new in the form and details of its 
information.” — The Times. 


REECE and the GREEKS. By Freprrka Bremer. 


Translated by Mary Howrrr. 2 vols. 21s. Un the press. 


i ALY under VICTOR EMMANUEL; a Personal Narrative, 

By COUNT CHARLES ARRIVABENE. 2 vols. 8vo. ‘with Maps, &c. “ Whoever wishes 

to gain an insight into the Sealy of the present moment, and to know what she is, what she has 

one, and what she has to do, should consult Count Agivegas'’s volumes, which are written 
ina style singularly vivid and dra: —Dickens'’s All the Year Round. 

RAVELS in BRITISH COLUMBIA; with the Narrative of 

a Yacht Voyage Round sIsiand. By Captain 1 vol. 

“ Captain Lennard's Travels afford a good deal of useful and interesting information about 
British Columbia and Vancouver's Island.” "Saturday Review. a 

O CHURCH. 5s. Bound and Illustrated. Forming the New 

of HURST STANDARD LIBRARY of CHEAP EDITIONS 


of POPU LAR MODERN W 
“ We advise all who have the ‘portunity to to read this book. It is worth the study. It isa 
book to make us feel what may be pmplished by esch and ail of us who choose to set about 
it in a simple. earnest spirit, wagrquaicet by s ctarian or party feeling, only having a lively 
faith in God's mercy and a fervent c varity towards our fellow-men. As a love-story 

is interesting and well put together.” Atheneum. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
LAVES of the RING; or, BEFORE and AFTER. By the 
‘Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” “ Under the Spell,” &c. 3 vols. 
HE MAROON. By Capt. Mayne Rem. 3 vols. 


“ Popular as sre the writings of this author, the aatenet of * The Maroon’ sans tocen- 
eiderably increased at this time, when all thoughts are net to the western continent. 


TTRUE TO TH E LAST. By the y fe of “Cousin Geoffrey.” 
“ This sparkling novel is worthy of the author.” — Sun. 

M4 RION LESLIE. By the Rev. P. Beatoy. 3 vols. 

a (Vert week. 


GALBRAITH’S AND HAUGHTON’S SCIENTIFIC MANUALS. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. sewed, 3s.; or cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANUAL of MECHANICS; Sixth Edition, greatly im- 

proved. By the Rev. J. A. Gazpraitu, M.A., and the Rev. S. Havucnrton, 

M.A., F. rr 5. Fellows of Trinity College and Professors in the University of Dublin. 
Also, New and improved Editions of the following Manuals by the same Authors : — 


ARITHMETIC «+ PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 

AS INO. ALGEBRA, Pa 

HYDROSTATIC: 2s, EUCLID, 2 Parrs, each 


more each Manual in cloth lettered. 
London: Lonoman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


VON BOHLEN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF GENESIS. 
Now ready, 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 6s. 
ISTORICAL and CRITICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
FIRST PART of GENESIS. From qi German of Professor Von Bouten. 
Edited by James Heywoop, M.A., F.R.S. Vol. 1. Introduction to Genesis; Vol. II. 
Cosmogouies and Primeval History of Genesis. 
London: Lonoman, Gree, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


GCIENTIFIC RECORD of the EXHIBITION (PRAC- 

TICAL MECHANICS’ JOURNAL), Part IX., N 1, 2s. Glass 

Staining and Painting, by Sebastian Evans, R. W. 

A.—Sewerage and Sanatory Contrivances, ae, Dr. Angus Smith, Phe $.—Fats, 
 &c., by Professor Field, F.C.S.—Perfu by S. Pi iesse—Chemicai by 

] .S.E., F.C.S. by 


° plate Engra 
Nschine’ and 60 Woodcuts. y large 
London: Lowomaw & Co., Ludgate Hill. 
Proprietors’ Offices (Offices for Patents), 47 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


ARON ROTHSCHILD’S HOUSE—NEW THEATRES. 


THE_BUILDER OF THIS DAY contains :_Fine View and Plan of Baron Roths- 
child’s new pew, House Important Articles on the Condition codes our Towns—The New Theatres in 
Paris— rd Ste Ee of &e. &e., and all the News Con- 
and post, Sd. and all 


— Office, 1 York “street, Covent Garden, 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURNAL. November 1862. 
One 
Contexts: —On_the Choice of a Business. by Miss ine 
Triumph of St. by Anna Mayv—A Dream of Nabonassar. By 
Mortality and its "Causes. By Learep, M.D. —Remunerstive Work 
r Gentlewomen — Prospectus of the Society for the Professional Instruction of Women— 
University Local s. (Memoir of George Wilson, M.D.—Books 
of the Month)—Open Council—Passing Events. London: Published y the Engiishwoman’s 
Journal Com Company, Limited, ae their Office, 19 Langham Place, Regent Street, W., and for the 
Company by ent & Co., Paternoster Row. 
“I out work for my ‘Family Herald,’ a little penny publication qualified to 
inform the best of its contemporaries. Leigh Hunt 


THE FAMILY HERALD, Part a4, Price 6d. 
London: B. Pues 421 Strand, W.C., 
published, fep. 8v0. 


(CACHE-C ACHE: Tale in Verse. By Davy 


= son, M.A. 

Genii 1 fireside scenes, and pictures of life at school and college. These end the fresh tran- 
corps of nature which we have instanced are com! panes | into a warm and harmonious whole, 
excellently tod of the ond of Dutch ost in Verse. in a rd, is 
‘ 29 realm of m re is 2 for our n none for our 
curiosity is the moral which *Cache-Cachs’ presents.”—Athencum, 


Surrn, Exper, & Co,, 65 Corahill. 


THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
Just published, 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
[HE PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA, Critically 
Examined. Part the First: The Pentateuch Examined as an Historical Narra- 
tive. By the Right Reverend Jonn Witttam Cotensv, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 
London: Lonoeman, Green, & Co.. 14 Ludgate Hill. 


COL. SIR H. JAMES’S WORK ON PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY. 
Now ready, with 12 Plates, 4to. cloth, 12s. 
N PHOTO-ZINCOGRAPHY and other Photographic Pro- 
cesses employed at the Ord Survey Office, Southampton. Bw Captain A. 
Dz C. Scorr, R.E., under the Direction of Colonel Sir Henry James, R E., F.R.S., 
&c. Published by permission of the Right Hon. the Secretary of State for War. 
London: Lonoman, Gaeen, & Co., 14 Ladgate Hill. 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER’S MISSIONARY LABOURS. 
Now ready, with Map, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. Gd. 

HE MISSIONARY LIFE and LABOURS of FRANCIS 
XAVIER, taken from his own Correspondence ; with a Sketch of the General 
Results of Roman Catholic Missions among the Heathen. By H. Venn, B.D., 

Prebendary of St. Paul’s; Hon. Sec. of the Church Missionary Society. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., 14 Ludgate Hill. 


Post 8vo., with Portrait of Major Ranken, 7s. 6d. 


CANADA and the CRIMEA; or, Sketches of a Soldier's Life, 
from the Journals and Correspondence of the late Major Ranken, R.E. Edited 
by his Brother, W. Bayne Ranken. 
“ This work has a of the truthful, generous, and modest nature, 
anda ry value. We have 
book fo which touc! 


lessons to 
thistruly advantage of fact 
for their worth.”"—Saturday Review. 


London: Loncaan, Guach, & Co. 14 Ludgate Hill. 
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“Mr. Marray's excellent and wniform series."—English Churchman. PROFESSOR BLUNT’S WORKS. 
MURRAY’S HISTORICAL CLASS BOOKS 
FOR ADVANCED SCHOLARS. A THIRD SERTES of PLAIN SERMONS Breached to a ids 


By Rev. J. J. Bucwr, B.D., late Margaret 


same Author, 
UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES 1 in the WRITINGS of the 


RY of their Vi 
THE STUDENT'S 'S HISTORY the Karlicet | TESTAMENES, an of tele 
STORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH in the FIRST 


CENTURIES. Third Edition, post $vo. 7s. 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


@ Geones P. Mans. Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Ws. Ssurn, LL.D. THE PARISH PRIEST ; his ‘Duties, Acquiremen’ Prin- 
cipal Obligations. Fourth Edition, post 7s. 6d. 


possess 
fron’ oppor LECTURES on the RIGHT USE of the EARLY FATHERS, 


While each volume is a complete h history of the to which it refers, it also contains a Second Edition, 8vo. 15s. 

guide to such further and more detailed information as the advanced student may desire on 

sents pride, Sho of each, book char of LITERARY ESSAYS contributed to the “QUARTERLY 

I. THE STUDENT'S "History of En 

from th 

Bacio om Hume's -4 G. TRAFFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 

IL THE STUDENTS HISTORY of GREECE. From the WORLD, inthe, 
SSeS By Dr. Ws. Sxrra. Woodcuts. Post 8yo. now ready at ail the 

Il. THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of ROME. From the ANIFL MANIN and the AUSTRIAN R 3 
Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Exapire. By Dean Woodcuts. D In 


IV. THE STUDENT'S GIBBON : an Bpitome of the History 


| THE 6ART-JOURNAL 


V. THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAP 
Based on the “Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography.” 
Game. CONTAINS THE CONCLUDING PORTION OF 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


“A History or ovr CATHEDRALS 1s A History oF = Country.” 


A HANDBOOK to the CATHEDRALS of | tn thie Number are Benson's “ Great Clock ;" Watches 
in Gold and Silver; Examples of the Ornamental 


ENGLAND and WALES; giving a Concise History of each See, with Biogra- 3 Articles 
Notices of the Bishops, and forming at the same time a Complete Guide Royal Prussian ‘Irou-Foundry aL Hat. 
‘Travellers and Visitors. By Ricuarp J. Kinc, B.A., Exeter Coll., Oxford. @Gjass and Silver Wall Papers ; Pianofortes ; Carvings in Marble and 
boards ; Cabinets Bookcases; Carpets; Damasks ; Hair Devices; Bog-oak Ornaments; 
AR “4 


‘The Work is issued in Separate Divisions, and the following have already appeared: | P 
“ 1 ” 
THE SOUTHERN CATHEDRALS. With J. Beavingtou Atkinson; "Art in Liverpool the 
110 Hlustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. Containing :— illustrated); “ The Gore House Estate 
WINCHESTER. 23 Iustrations. 
lustrations. 
CHICHESTER. 11 Illustrations. 
ROCHESTER. 8 Iilustrations. “ BIRDCAGE,” 
CANTERBURY. 22 Illustrations. Encraved by C. H. Jens, from the picture by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery, 
Ir 
To be published Next Week. LONDON : JAMES S. VIRTUE, % IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
THE EASTERN CATHEDRALS. With 
95 Illustrations. 1 vol. post 8vo. 18s. Containing : — 
? 
OXFORD. 24 Illustrations. MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
GH. 11 Illustrations. No. XXXVIL., for NOVEMBER. 1882, is now ready. 
NORWICH. 15 Illustrations. ConrTeENTs : 
LINCOLN. 27 Illustrations. THE WATER BABIES: for Land-Baby. By the Rev. 
m IL ANAGRAMS AXD ALL THEIR KIN. 
Ill. THE MUSICAL SEASON OF ise2. By W. F. Mas. Bac. 
The next Volume will be ready early in 1863, and consist of AMD Oxon. 
7 V. “SING, SING, BIRD OF SPRING.” 
THE WESTERN CATHEDRALS. With | 
‘The Stray Lamb in the Fold again. 
BRISTOL. WORCESTER. Ld 
GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD. VII. GLAUCUS ; THE ECHO SOHO OF WAVES. By Tromas Hoon. 
VILL THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE: THE IMITATIVE THEORY AND MR. MAX 
LER'S THEORY YPES. 
Atheneum.“ We simize the plan upon which these excellent Handbooks have been WASHINGTON CABINET, AND THE AMERICAN SECRETARYSHIP 
OSErH CEL CHESTER. 
As far we are able The xX. THE PRUSSIAN CONTEST AND THE FRENCH EMPEROR'S ROMAN POLICY. 
years, yet work, which it ‘ould be the. first offshoots, has, | Vol. Vi. was published on Octoberl. Vols. to handsomely 
pane, The Is, hi-to: descriptions, ess: essays, and bound in cloth, 7s. 
remained ed deniderattm MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE ; 
Se beating AND 2 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 


. Murra: 
of ¥ information, architectural. archeological, historical, and 
Liten Churchman.—* A ‘Handbook that should provide a concise but correct history of the s0LD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, NEWSMEN, AND AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 


several in this country has long been looked for. There is prospect now of its 

y plishmen: 

merable These ‘volumes bid fair become guide THE _PARTHENON 
It is proposed to complete the Series, as follows: Raviews:—BISHOP ON 


CARLISLE, CHESTER, and MANCHESTER. PREHISTORIC MAN. By Daxrm: Wrsox, LL.D. 
THE SOUTH VINDICATED. By the Hox.J. 


THE OLD LIEUTENANT AND HIS SON. By the Editor of “ Good Words.” 


THE WELSH CATHEDRALS.—Lxaxparr, “runt iuxcantan piety tt.” 


ST. DAVID’S, ST. ASAPH’S, and BANGOR. SACRED LANGUAGE AND RELIGION OF THE PARSEES. By Maat 
CLOSE OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
THE METROPOLITAN CATHEDRALS.— |  Visir ro saran. No. VL 
ST. PAUL’S and WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Forsion Connesroxnence :_STREETS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Scrance :—TRACKS AND TRAILS. M'LEOD ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Five Ants:_NOTES OF THE WEEK. MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 13 Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C.; and all Newsvendors. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Early in Deemer will be a Portrait of the and Humonrist, 
A COMPLETE RE-ISSUE OF 
[HE WORKS of THOMAS HOOD. 
Edited by HIS SON. 
In Seven Volumes, crown 8vo. £2 2s. cloth. 
Vols. to V. 6s. each. 


LA SECOND SERTES of HOODS OWN; or, Laughter from 


Year to Year. Woodeuts. evo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


2. The FIRST SERIES of HOOD’S OWN; oh Laughter from 


Year to Year. Illustrated by 350 Woodcuts. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
8. HOOD’S POEMS. Fifteenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 
4, HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. Eleventh Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 


5. HOOD’S WHIMS and ODDITIES, in PROSE and VERSE. 


With 87 Original Designs. New Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, is. 
6. MEMORIALS of THOMAS HOOD. Collated, Arranged 


and] Edited by his DAUGHTER ; with a Li y= my and Notes by his gon. Tlustrated 
Sketches, and of Song of the Shirt.” 


a MS. page of “ The 
cloth, 21s. 
London : Eowaap Moxow & Co. 44 Dover Street, W. 


FOR PRESENTATION AND PRIZES. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS OF saa POEMS AND ITALY. 


beautiful volume, 8vo. Tlustrated with 72 Vi on Steel, from designs by Turner and 
Stothard, in cloth, bevilled gilt, 18s. 


SAMUEL ROGERS’ POEMS; with Life by 


his Nerurw. 
SAMUEL ROGERS’ ITALY. ‘Illustrated with 55 Vignettes 
Py leg designs by Turner and Stothard. Same size, style of binding, and price, as 
*,* In cloth lettered, 16s. each volume. 
London : Eowanp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


WORKS BY THE POET-LAUREATE. 
A New Edition, cloth, 7s. 


[PYLLS of the KING. With a Dedication 
to the Memory of the late Prince Consort. By Atyaro Txxxyson,D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 
By the same Author, 
1, POEMS. Fourteenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 9s. 
2. PRINCESS: a Medley. Tenth Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
8. IN MEMORIAM. Twelfth Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
4, BAUD and Other Poems. Fourth Edition. ep. 8vo. 
*,* Always to be had in morocco binding. 
London: Eowarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


Fep. Svo. cloth limp, 2s. ; or is. 6d. for binding with “ In Memoriam,” 


AN INDEX to “IN MEMORIAM.” — In 


whieh gory pare Oe Clause is referred to under the headings of one or more of the 
principal Words con 
London: Eowarv Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH’S WORKS. 
1. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 


loth, 30s. 

2, WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. 1 vol. 8vo. with 
Portrait and Vignette, cloth, 20s. 

8. WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 6 pocket vols. 


cloth, 
*,y* The above are the only Complete Editions of Wordsworth’s Poems. 


To be had separately, 


1, THE PRELUDE; or, Growth of a Poet’s Mind: an 


Autobiographical Poem. Second Edition. Fep. Svo. cloth, 6s. 


2, THE EXCURSION: a Poem. Fep. 8vo. 6s. cloth ; in 18mo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 

38. THE EARLIER POEMS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

4, SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. [Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
London: Epwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


Fep. 8vo. New Edition, with Portrait of the Author, cloth, 6s. 


(HE POEMS of SAMUEL TAYLOR 


COLERIDGE. 
*,* In a neat pocket volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: Eowarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


Fep. 8vo. New Edition, cloth, és. 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS of SAMUEL 


TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
London : Eowarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


Fep. 8vo. Ninth Edition, cloth, 6s. 


AUS to REFLECTION. By Taytor 


Conmznmes. Edited by the Rev. Demwent Corenmez, A.M. 
London : Eowarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


‘THE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. In 


4 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 20s. 


VOL. L. The LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB, with a SKETCH 


of his LIFE. By Sir T. N. Tarrovrn. 
VOL. Il. FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB: con- 


sisting chiefly of his Letters not before published, with Sketches of some of his Com- 
By Sir T. N. Tarrounp. 


VOL. III. The ESSAYS of ELIA. 
VOL. IV. ROSAMUND GRAY, RECOLLECTIONS of 
CHRIST'S HOSPITAL, POEMS, &c. 


1. THE WORKS of CHARLES LAMB. 1 vol. 8yo, with 
Portrait and Vignette, cloth, 12s. 


2. THE ESSAYS of ELIA. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
London : Eowanp Moxow & Co., 44 Dover Street, W- 


[THE WORKS of PERCY BYSSHE 


SHELLEY. 
1. SHELLEY'S POETICAL WORKS, with Portrait and 


ette. 1 vol. small vo. cloth, 7s. 


2. SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, and LETTERS from 
ABROAD. Edited by Mra. Samir. 1 vol. medium svo, with Portrait amd Vignette, 


8. SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by Mrs. 


Suetrey. 3 vols. fep. 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
4. SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from ABROAD, 
and FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mrs. Suerzey. 2 vols. fep. 
Also may be had, 


1. RELICS of SHELLEY. Being the Result of recent 


2. SHELLEY MEMORIALS, from Authentic Sources. 


Edited by Lady Surrzev. is added, SS. CHRISTIANITY, 


London: Epwanp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


JOHN KEATS’S POEMS. 
1 vol. fep. 8vo. cloth, és. 


(THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 


KEATS. With a Memoir and Portrait, By Ricuanp Muwns, M.P. 
*»* In a neat pocket volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: Evwarp Moxon & Co., 44 Dover Street, W. 


NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE. 


(THE THIRD EDITION of Dr. DONALD- 


SON’S COMPLETE GREEK GRAMMAR, enlarged and adapted 
for the use of University Students. 8vo. 16s. 


PPE SECOND EDITION of Dr. DONALD- 
SON’S COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR, enlarged and adapted 
for the use of University Students. 8vo. 14s. 


PPE FIFTH EDITION of ARUNDINES 


CAMI, revised and corrected. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


rPuHE THIRD EDITION of FOLIORUM 


SILVULA. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin ay 
and Heroic Verse, Arranged and Edited by H. A. Hotpey, M 
Fellow of Trinity College. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HE SECOND EDITION of 


WHEWELL’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of MORAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY in ENGLAND, with Additional Lectures. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


HE SECOND EDITION of the Dean of 
ELY’S NEW TRANSLATION of THOMAS A KEMPIS on the 
IMITATION of CHRIST. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


An Edition on large paper, fep. 8vo. 5s. 


(THE SECOND EDITION of VERSES and 


TRANSLATIONS. By C.S.C. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
HYDROPATH! ATHY; or, Hygienic Medicine. By Enwarp 
Lane, M.A., M.D. Edin. Univ., Physician to the Sanatorium at 
* A book of consummate ability. *_. Press. 
London : Joun C ut, New B Street, W. 
Eighth Edition, ls.; by post 13 stamps, 
N THROAT DEAFNESS, and the Pathological Connexions 
of the Throat, Nose, and Ear, through the intervention of the Mucous Membrane. By 
James Esq., Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street. Also, 
On the ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. Is. 
London : Joux New Street, W. 


(THE ETON COLLEGE. MODERN ATLAS ; 
34 Maps aie of each Plate 12 in. by 9), from_the Most Recent ond Best Authorities. 
Pet @ See best style, by Mr. E. Weiler, F.R.G.S.; with an Index of above 32,000 
Bo E. P. Wrrrrams, 1 Bride Court. Bridge Street, Blackfriars. E.C.: and Eton Collere. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PEEP OF DAY.” 
Just published, i8mo. cloth, with 28 Illustrations, 3s. 


i on LEFT OUT; or, Some of the Histories left out in 


relates events in the ome of 


London : Harcuano & Co., 187 Piccadilly ; and of any Bookseller. 


ETTER to the RIGHT TION. “BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
M.P.,on the PRESENT RELATIONS of ENGLAND with the COLONIES. pi the 
Right Hon. C. B. Avpeacey, M.P. New Edi Preface on Affairs, and 
Appendix of Extracts from Evidence taken 


tion, with a Canadian 
befbre the Select Committee ov Colonial Military 
London : ‘West Strand. 


ON’ the FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE of LATIN SYNTAX. 
By Simon 8. Lavrre, M.A. 
burgh: James Gorvon, 5} Hanover Street. London: Hasmurox, & Co. 
THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY EDITION. 


published, Thirty-fifth Edition, crown Svo. extra cloth, gilt leaves, 8s. 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. Martin F. Tupper. 
the Mlustrated Ration of the sume Work, with Designs by the fit Artists, sto 


London: Harcaano & Co., 187 Piccadilly. ass 
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NEW WORKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 


DURING NOVEMBER. 
ELEGANT GIFT BOOK. 


THE NEW FOREST; its History and Scenery. By 


Jou R. Wise. With 60 Views, and other Tilustrations, by Walter Crane. ‘A Ni 
Ls 


WATERLOO: the Downfall of the First Napoleon. 


JOURNAL of a POLITICAL MISSION to AFGHAN- 


ISTAN in 1857. With of the Country and Pesple. Bau 
Surgeon to the Mission. With 8 Plates. Pe, ‘aid 


LIFE in NATURE. By James Hinton, Author of 


“ Man and his Dwelling Place.” Crown 8vo. 


TEN YEARS in the UNITED STATES: being an 


in the North and South. By D. W. Mircnexz. 


ADVENTURES of a BOY LOST AMONG the 


AFGHANS. Related by Himself. With Portrait. Post svo. 


SISTERHOODS in the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 


Py Mas Mancansr Goopman, Author of “Experiences of an English Sister of Mercy.” 


A NEW J OLUME of SERMONS. 


»M.A.,of Brighton. Post 8vo. 


AN ANALYSIS of MR. TENNYSON'S 


MEMORIAM.” By the late F 


ENGLAND UNDER GOD. By the Venerable 


Archdeacon Evans, Author of “ The Rectory of Valehead,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


AFTER DARK. By Corts, Author of 


“The Woman in White,” &c. Edition, with 4 Illustrations, post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


By the late 


IN 


LONDON PEOPLE; Sketched from Life. By 


Cuantes Bennetr. With Illnstrations, fep. 4to. Elegantly bound. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. Reprinted from the 


“Cornhill Magazine.” By W.M. Taacxeray. With Illustrations. 


NEW JUVENILE WORKS. 
TUFLONGBO’S JOURNEY in SEARCH of OGRES. 


Lee, Author of of &e. F wi 
or ‘airy Land,” ‘cp. 8vo. with Illustrations by 


STORIES of OLD; or, Bible Narratives suited to the 
Capacity of Young Children. By Havtey. 


FIRST SERIES.—OLD TESTAMENT. With 7 Illustrations, 
Fep. 8ve. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES.—NEW TESTAMENT. With 7 Illustrations. 
Fep. 8vo. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


*«* The Volumes are sold separately. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


CHILDREN’S SAYINGS; or, Early Life at Home. 


With 4 Illustrations, square 16mo. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A NEW ROMANCE. By the Author of “ Mr. Arle,” 


“ Caste,” &c. 2 vols. 


NORMANTON. By A. J. Author of 


 Amberhill,” and “ Trust for Trust.” 1 vol. 


SKIRMISHING. By the Author of “Who Breaks, 


Pays,” and “ Cousin Stella.” 1 vol. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S SHILLING SERIES 
OF STANDARD FICTION. 


NEW ISSUE (THIRD). 


WHEAT and TARES. Reprinted from “ Fraser’s 
Magazine.” 


AMBERHILL. By A. J. BArrowc.irre. 
YOUNG SINGLETON. By Taxsor Gwynne. 
A LOST LOVE. By Asurorp Owsy. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 65 CORNHILL. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


Next week, handsomely printed ont in extra with a Vignette of Woolner’s 


BACON'S ESSAYS and COLOURS of 


GOOD and EVIL; with Notes and Glossarial Index by W. Avis Waicur, 
M.A., Trinity College, Camt 
*,* This will form one of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


This day, with Map and Illustrations, 14s. 


Wr an Account of a Government Mission 


tothe Vitian or Fijian Group of Islands. By Ssemann, Ph.D, 


This day, handsomely printed and bound, with a Vignette Portrait, 4s. 6d. 


COUNSELS of an INVALID. By Grorcr 


Santen = M.D., late Regius Professor of Technology in 2, University of 


This day, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, with a Vignette 
T. Wodlner, engraved by C. H. Jeens, 4s. 6d. y 


(THE BOOK of PRAISE. From the best 


English Hymn Writers. Selected and Arranged by RounpeLt Pater, 
*,* This forms one of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


Next week, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


T,ECTURES on the EPISTLE to the 


PHILIPPIANS. By Cuarres Joun Vavenan, D.D., of and 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, formerly Head Master of Harrow Schi 


Now ready, 2 vols. with numerous Illustrations, 28s. 


PREHISTORIC MAN: Researches into the 


Origin of Civilization in the Old and the New World. By Daniet Witson, 
LL.D., Professor of History and English Literature in University College, Toronto; 
Author of “ Archzology and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,”’ &c. 

It presents the most comprehensive view of the origin of civilization in both hemispheres 
whith hes been given to the and the comprehensivences its range is not more 
information, and the exactness of its thought, in particular 


This day, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE TWO CATHERINES ; 


the Heroine. A Novel. 


or, Which is 


This day, a New and Cheaper Edition, handsomely printed and bound in extra 
cloth, with Vignette and Frontispiece on Steel, from Designs by 
the Author, engraved by C. H. Jcens, 1Smo. 4s. 6d. 


THE LADY of LA GARAYE. By the 


Hon. Mrs. Norton. Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


Next week, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the ‘HIGHLANDS; 


and Thoughts about Art. By P, G. Hamerton. 


Next week, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 


HISTORY of FREDERICK the SECOND, 


EMPEROR of the ROMANS. From Nery and Documents published 
within the last Ten Years. By T. L. Kineton, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford, and 
the Inner Temple. 

*,* This work has an important bearing on the questions of our age. It sets before 
us the causes of the present disunion of Germany; it introduces us to a monarch 
ee the promoter of Italian unity, was honoured with the special enmity of the 

apacy 

In November, 


THE HISTORY of FEDERAL GOVERN. 


MENT, from the Foundation of the Achaian Le: to the Disru of the 
mo | States. By Eowaro A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of T: y College, 


Vol. L—GENERAL VIEW of of the GREEK 
FEDERATION 


Immediately, 


GIX MONTHS in the FEDERAL STATES. 


By Epwarp Dicey, Author of “ Memoir of Cavour,” &c. 


In the press, 
THE FAIRY BOOK: Classic Fairy Stories, 
selected and rendered anew, by Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
*,* This will form one of the “GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS. 


1 
Next week, strongly bound in cloth, 


AN ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By H. J. Rony, M.A., Under Master of Dulwich College Upper School ; late 
Fellow and Classical SS of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


EUCLID for COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


By I. Topuunrer, M.A., F.R.S., Me and Principal Mathematical Lecturer of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 
of the 


BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. By Francis Procror, M.A., Vicar of Witton, 
Norfolk ; late Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cam . 28. 6d. 
*,* Other Volumes are in preparation. 

*,* These volumes, formin the oom pen, of Macmillan & Co.’s ELEMENTARY 
Scot CLASS Books, will be ly printed in 18mo., and all the volumes of the 
onions will be Published a at a low og to insure an extensive sale in the Schools of the - 
United Kingdom and the Colonies 
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MR. BENTLEY'S 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 


M. GUIZOT’'S EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. 


JAMES '’S in 1810. New Edition, with Portrait of M. Guizot, crown 6s. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY, from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley. 
Second Editions. Vol. 1, 8vo. 15s.; vol. 2, 8vo. i8s. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS; comprising the choice 


Songs and Poems of Father Provt, Dr. aly The Irish Whisky Drinker, 
Samuel Lover, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. Popular Edition. 


Price 5s. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 
BATTLES of the WORLD, from MARATHON to WATERLOO. Twelfth 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PROGRESS 


of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A | gd account of the primary 
principles, the formation and development of the ao Constitution, avoid- 
ing all Party Politics. Sixth Edition, post 8vo. 7s. 


LORD DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Popular 


Edition, with 4 Charts and Portrait. 5s. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 


HISTORY. New Editions, with additional Notes. 


First Series—Rats, Serpents, Fishes, Monkeys, &c. 6s. 
Second Series—Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, Dogs, &c. 6s. 


FRANCATELL’?S MODERN COOK. Cuisine 


Classique. 8vo, 12s. 


FRANCATELLIS COOK’S GUIDE. Cuisine Bour- 


gevise. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


EVERYBODY'S PUDDING BOOK; or, Puddings, 


Tarts, &c., for all the Year Round. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. Crown 


6s. 


MR. SPENCE’S AMERICAN UNION. Fourth 


Edition, revised, with a New Preface, 10s. 6d. 


MOMMSEN’S (DR. THEODOR) HISTORY of ROME 
om Se Earliest Time to the Period of its Decline. Vols. 1.& Il. crown 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


YONGE’S P. VIRGILIT MARONIS BUCOLICA, 


GEORGICA, et ZNEIS. Post 8vo. 7s. fd. 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH | 


DICTIONARY. Part I. English-Latin, 9s.6d. Part 11. Latin-English, 7s. 6d., 
or the whole Work complete in 1 vol. strongly bound in roan, 15s. 


M‘CAUSLAND’S (Dr. Q. C.) SERMONS in STONE, 


or Scripture Confirmed by Geology. Ninth Edition, with Illustrations, 4s. 


MCAUSLAND’S (Dr. Q. C.) LATTER DAYS of 


JERUSALEM and ROME. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


MR. TIMBS’ WORKS. 4 vols. 


Vol. I. Anecdote Lives of Statesmen, post 8vo. 6s. 
Vol. Il. Anecdote Lives of Painters, post 8vo. 6s. 
Vols. III. and IV. Anecdote Lives of Wits and Humourists, 18s. 


*,* Any volume may be had separately. 


ELLIS (Mrs.) MOTHERS of GREAT MEN. Post 


Svo. 5s. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


ALBEMARLE Streer, 
October 1862 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


*«* Those Works marked with an asterisk will be ready Next Week. 


ON the GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES of the 


ANTIQUITY of MAN. By Sir Cuances Lyert,F.R.S. Illustrations. 8vo. 


* FIVE MONTHS on the YANG-TSZE, with a 


Narrative of the Expedition sent to Can nw. its U, Waters ; pan Notices of the 
Present in China. By R.A. Illustrated by Alfred 


A HISTORY of GREECE. From the Earliest 


Period to the close of the G with Alexander the Great. By 
Grorg, F.R. New Compicte ins vols. Portrait and Maps. 


*COLLECTED PAPERS in PROSE and VERSE 


(Original and Reprinted). By Mrs. Garore. s8yvo. 


* NARRATIVE of the RISE and PROGRESS of 


the TAEPING REBELLION es CHINA; from Information collected on the Spot. 
By Linvgsay Baine, Comr. R.N. Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 


* LIVES of the STEPHENSONS; Father and Son: 


forming the Third Volume of Lives of the Engineers. By Samvex Suies. Portraits 
and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


* TRAVELS in PERU and INDIA, for the purpose 
of collecting Cinchona Plants, and introducing Bark into India. By Cremenrs R. 
Markuam. Map and Illustrations. Svo. 


* REMAINS in VERSE and PROSE of ARTHUR 
HENRY HALLAM, With Preface, Memoir, and Portrait. (Now first published.) 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the JEWISH 


CHURCH. — Abraham to Samuel. By Rey. A. P. Sraxcey, D.D. Plans. 


WILD WALES: its People, Language, and Scenery. 


By Groror Borrow. Author of the “ Bible in Spain.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


GONGORA: an Historical and Critical Essay on the 
{Ase of Philip ITI. and IV. of Spain. With La | a from the Works of Gongora. 
By Archdeacon Cuorron. Portrait. 2 vols. small 8 


FOUR YEARS in BRITISH COLUMBIA and 


VANCOUVER ISLAND. Its Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, ane 
for Colonization. By R. C. Mayxe, Comr. R.N. Map and Illustrations. 


HISTORY of the MODERN STYLES of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. By James Fracvsson, F.R.L.B.A. With 300 Illustrations. 


ANNALS of the WARS of the 19th CENTURY, 
— Lieut.-Gen. Sir Cust. Vols, and2. (To be completed in 4 vole.) 


*RUINED CITIES WITHIN NUMIDIAN and 


CARTHAGINIAN TERRITORIES. By N. Davis. Illustrations. 8vo. 


LIFE of SIR ROBERT WILSON, C.M.T.; narrated 


by Himself. Edited from the Autobiographical Sieastin and Journals, by Rev. Henaenr 
Ranvoirs, M.A. Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS | of TARTAR STEPPES and 


their INHABITANTS. By Mrs. 


HANDBOOK to the EASTERN CATHEDRALS of 
ENGLAND: —Oxford, Peterborough, Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln, 
THE FIVE GREAT MONARCHIES - of the 


NT WORLD the Hi: 
Chaldaay Media, aid Perse rersia k Rev. y 


* PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Many Somenvinze. 


Fourth Edition, reviséd. Portrait. Post 8vo. 


* HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 


Canon Roseartson. Second Period, a.v. 590-1122. Revised and enlarged Edition. 8yo. 


*A FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY of 


NAVAL and MILITARY TECHNICAL TERMS. By Col. Buax, Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA. Part Ill. A Latin Poetry 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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MR, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 
2 vols. demy 22s. 


ORLEY FARM. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. E. MILLAIS, A.R.A. 
*<* A fresh supply of “ Orley Farm” will be ready next Wednesday. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


A LENTEN JOURNEY IN UMBRIA 
AND THE MARCHES 0F ANCONA 


By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


(Next week, 


A New and Cheap Edition, | vol. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 


With a Frontispiece and Vignette by Marcus Stone. (This day. 


1 vol. post Svo. 5s. 
A SAILOR BOY’S LOG BOOK, 
From Portsmouth to the Peiho. 
EDITED by WALTER WHITE. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 7s. 


THE DUTIES OF 


By JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


MAN. 


(This day. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. 313. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 
THE GANGES AND THE SEINE: 
Scenes from the Banks of Both. 
By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


With numerous TIlustrations, post 8vo. 12s. 


FRANCATELLI’S 
ROYAL CONFECTIONER. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
NOTICE.—The Fourth Edition, revised, of * Lady 
Audley’s Secret,” is now ready at every Library, 
in 3 vols. 


Nearly ready, a New Edition (the Fourth), i vol. 5s. 


GUY LIVINGSTONE. 


By the Author of “ Barren Honour,” “Sword and Gown,” &c. &c. 


Now ready, at every Library, 2 vols. 


THE LITERATURE OF SOCIETY. 


By GRACE WHARTON, 
One of the Authors of “ The Queens of Society.” 


On Ni ber 1 will be 


MY PRIVATE NOTE BOOK; 


Or, Recollections of an Old Reporter. 


By W. H. WATTS, 
Author of Oddities of London Life." 


blished, 1 vol. 


Now ready, 1 vol. at every Library, 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF LORD 
MACAULAY. 


By the Rey. F. ARNOLD, B.A. 
“The author has rescued from possible oblivion some important Sremente (of Lord 


y's writings) interesting for their intrinsic merit and other eguyaien © 
The “Obser ver. 


On November | will be published, 2 vole. 


DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA. 


Translated by Mrs. RAMSAY. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Atlas, folio, 30s. 


ITALIAN IRRIGATION: 


A REPORT 
ADDRESSED TO 
THE HON. THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, 


ON THE 
Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and Lombardy ; 
WITH 


A Sketch of the Irrigation System of Northern and Central India, 
By LIEUT.-COL. BAIRD SMITH, C.B. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE LIBRARY CIRCULAR, 
For a now ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, is CATHERINE STREET. 


A NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, 8vo. with Engravings, 5s. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON THE 


| CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE VINE. 


y WILLIAM THOMSON, 
Gardener to His Grace os Duke of Buccieuch, K.G., &c., Dalkeith Park, Scotland. 


Second Edition, with Additions, and 
A Chapter on the Open-Air Cultivation of the Vine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GRAVENHURST; 
Or, Thoughts on Good and Evil. 
By WILLIAM SMITH, 


Author of “ Thorndale,” &e. 
One of those rare books which, being filled with noble and beautiful thoughts, deserve an 


attentive and thoughtful perusal.” — Westminster Review. 

Jur spece will only allow us to mention, in passing, the charming volume of subtle thought, 
expressed in a graceful transparent sty le, which the author of * Thorndale’ has Just issued 
under the title of ‘Gravenhurst; or, Thouchts on Good and Evil.’ fe will simply 
recommend every reader, fond of thoughtful writing, on the moral aspects of life, to carry 
raven! .urst’ with him into some delightful solitude.”"—CornAill Magazine. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait and graphic Illustrations, 24s. 


“CHRISTOPHER NORTH:” 


A Memoir of JOHN WILSON, 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 
COMPILED FROM FAMILY PAPERS AND OTHER SOURCES, BY HIS DAUGHTER, 
MRS. GORDON. 


“This glorious book has come to make a sunshine in the shady plese of conems tthe 
already making its dreariness and bleakness felt.”—Daily Review, October 2 
“From his infancy to the hour of his death he di,played a force of sendin a vigour of 
intellcet, and a rectitude of conduct deserving of admiration, and every portion of his life has 
been worthily recorded by his daughter.”—O' server, October 2 
*The authoress has related its details with so much feeling and pathos, oe. 28 a true 
expression of natural affection, to praise it would be impertinent.” *— Times, 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
And all Booksellers. 


Third Edition, corrected, with Appendix incorporated, 21s. 


A COPIOUS PHRASEOLOGICAL 
ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, 


Founded on a Work prepared by J. W. Friidersdorff, Ph. Dr. 
of the Taylor Institution, Oxford. 


Revised, enlarged, and improved by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
HENRY BROWNE, M.A. 
Vicar of Pevensey, and Prebendary of Chichester. 
with § Page, may be had of the Publishers 


RIVINGTONS, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


COMPLETION OF CHARLES KNIGHT’S HISTORY 


On the. 10th inst. will be F eq with a Dedication to His Royal a 
Wales, the Eighth Volume, 12s. and the 58th Part, ds. 6d., being the 


hness the Prince of 
tion of a 


POPULAR HISTORY 0F ENGLAND. © 


By CHARLES KNIGHT. 


BRINGING THE MISTORY TO THE FINAL EXTINCTION OF THE CORN 
LAWS, IN 1849. 


With an Appendix containing Brief Annals of Public Events and of 
National Progress from 1849 to 1861. 


in Volumes. Vols. I. to VT. tech Vol. VIE. 


%«* The work is sold separatel 
Vol. and also in parts, I. to LIV. 1s. each; LV. oLv. 


VIII, 128.; 


BRADBURY & EVANS, 11 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C. 


LONDON : 
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MUDIE'S LIBRARY. 


THE NEW 


SEASON.—— NOTICE. 


In arranging for the supply of the principal forthcoming Books, Mr. Mupre has resolved that the additions to his Library 
shall again EXCEED IN VALUE THE WHOLE AMOUNT OF THE CURRENT SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


On this principle it is evident that all Subscribers and Book Societies in connexion with the Library must necessarily 


receive an adequate return for their outlay. 


In addition to the incessant inflow of New Publications, there is a large accumulation of Standard Works, to which all 


Subscribers have ready access. 


The whole collection exceeds Hat¥ a Mitiron Vortvumes, including many copies of nearly 


every work of acknowledged merit or general interest published in England during the past twenty years. 


Book Societies, in direct communication with the Library, are now established in nearly every Town and Vi 


of the 


Kingdom. Two or three friends may, by uniting in one subscription, originate similar Societies in neighbourhoods where they 


do not at present exist, and obtain a constant succession of the 


st new books as they appear, on moderate terms. 


_ The Great Hall of the Library, where the Books most in request are arranged for distribution, is open daily to the 
inspection of Subscribers and their Friends, who are thus enabled to form for themselves an approximate estimate of the 


extent and character of the entire collection. 


The following and several other Works, announced for Publication, will be added to the Library, when 
ready, in numbers fully proportioned to the demand. 


Stanley's Lectures on the Jewish Church. 
Smiles’s Lives of George and Robert Stephenson. 
Speaking to the Heart, by Dr. Guthrie. 

Leslie's Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies. 

Dollinger’s History of the Papacy. 

Devex's Life of Joseph Locke. 

The Fairy Book, by Dinah M. Mulock. 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Lady Morgan. 
Gongora, by Archdeacon Churton. 

Villari’s History of Savonarola and his Times. 
Roba di Roma, by W. W. Story. 

Greece and the Greeks, by Frederica Bremer. 
Allon’s Life of the Rev. James Sherman. 
Hooper's History of the Waterloo Campaign. 
Journal of a Tour in Italy, by Dr. Wordsworth. 
Brine’s History of the Taeping Rebellion. 
Collected Papers, by Mrs. Grote. 

A New Volume of Sermons, by F. W. Robertson. 
The Three Marys, by Rev. A. Moody Stuart. 
The Nationalities of Europe, by Dr. Latham. 
The Channel Islands, by Professor Ansted. 
Fergusson’s History of Modern Architecture. 
Pastoral Life, by the Rev. Edward Monro. 
Bonar's Sermons for Family Reading. 

Life and Death in Poland, by H. 8. Edwards. 
liistory of the Madras Free Church Mission. 
Life of General Sir William Napier. 

Lispings from Low Latitudes, by Lady Dufferin. 
The White House at St. Real. 

Through Algeria, by Mabel 8. Crawford. 
Selections from the Poems of Robert Browning. 
Freeman's History of Federal Government. 
Three Years in Japan, by Sir Rutherford Alcock. 
Travels on the Amazon, by H. W. Bates. 


Adventures of an English Boy among the Afghans. 


Moskeim's Christian Church in China. 
Pietrowski's Story of a Siberian Exile. 

Problems of Human Nature. 

Cragstone Cottage.—Ada Fortescue. 

Sylvia's Lovers, by Mrs. Gaskell. 

A Lenten Journey in Umbria, by T. A. Trollope. 
Life of Bishop Wilson, by the Rev. John Keble. 
Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake, the Artist. 
Milman's History of the Jews. New Series. 

The History of Our Lord, by Mrs. Jameson. 


On the Antiquity of Man, by Sir Charles Lyell. 

The Lives of the Sheridans, by Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
Baldwin's Sporting Adventures in South Africa. ! 
The Life of the Tropics, by Dr. Geo. Hartwig. 

Mrs, Halliburton’s Troubles, by Mrs. H. Wood. 

The Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson. j 
Syria under Turkish Rule, by Cyril Graham. | 
Christian Names, by Miss Yonge. i 
Shaw's Outlines of English Litcrature. Edition. | 
Mistress and Maid, by Miss Mulock. 

A Painter's Camp in the Highlands. | 
Bellew’s Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan. i 
D' Aubigneé's Reformation. Series. 

Forster's Life of Sir John Eliot. A New Edition. 

The Chronicles of Carlingford. 

Lectures on the Philippians, by Dr. Vaughan. 

Life of Bishop Blomfield, by his Son. : 
Notes on Itelian Industry. 

Criminal Law, by Fitzjames Stephen. 

Words and Places, by the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Adventures among the Andamans, by Dr. Mouat. | 
From Scylla to Charybdis. | 
Sellar's Roman Poets of the Republic. | 
Six Months in the Federal States, by E. Dicey. 

The World in the Church, by F. G. Trafiord. | 
Owen's Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals. 
Phillimore’s Private Law among the Romans. 
Aemona and the Island of the Forth. 
Jeaffreson’s Life of Robert Stephenson. 
Venn’'s Life and Labours of Francis Xavier. | 
Life and Times of St. Bernard, by J.C. Morison. 
Wills’s Journal of Travel through Australia. 
Lost, but Not for Ever, by R. W. Vanderkiste. 
Ten Years in the United States, by D. Mitchell. 
Memorials of the Rev. Thomas Boaz, D.D. 

Life of Sir Robert Wilson, by Rev. H. Randolph. 
Jurisprudence, by Charles 8S. M. Phillips. 

The Metallurgy of Lron, by Dr. Perey. 

Lyell’s Elements of Geology. A New Eulition. 
Neale’s History of the Catholic Church. 
Williams's Churches of the East. 

Mayhew's Boyhood of Martin Luther. } 
Servia and the Servians, by Rev. W. Denton. 

Life and Times of Bolingbroke. 

Farrar’s Bampton Lectures. 

Something of Italy, by W. Chambers. 


Revised Lists of the Works in Circulation and on Sale are now ready, and will be 


Verner’s Pride, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 

Romola, by the Author of “ Adam Bede.” 

The Royal Farms, by J. C. Morton. 

Bungener’s Life of Calvin. 

Early Scottish History, by E. W. Robertson. 
Jessop's Travels in Sturtland and I lindersiand. 
Historical Theology, by the late Dr. Cunningham. 
Man's Place in Nature, by Professor Huxley. 
Lewis's Essay on the Romance Languages. 
Vincenzo, by the Author of ** Doctor Antonio.” 
Recollections of Tartary, by Mrs. Atkinson. 
Life in Nature, by James Hinton. 

Davis's Ruined Cities of North Africa. 

Four Years in British Columbia, by R. C. Mayne. 
Life of Dr. J. Robertson, by Rev. A. N. Charteris. 
Children’s Sayings, by Holme Lee. 

Counsels on the Threshold of Life. 

Ayre’s Treasury of Bible Knowledge. 

Fullom’s Life of Sir Howard Douglas. 

The Prodigal Son, a Novel, by Dutton Cook. 
Marion Leslie, by the Rev. P. Beaton. 

No Name, by Wilkie Collins. 

Katie; or the Simple Heart, by D. Richmond. 
London People, by Charles Bennett. 

Life and Correspondence of Rev. T. 8. Whalley. 
The Water Babies, by the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
Sisterhoods in the Church, by M. Goodman. 
Devey'’s Memoir of Count Cavour. 

Forster's Life and Letters of Jonathan Swift. 

A New Novel, by Shirley Brooke. 

Wors of the Nineteenth Century, by Sir E. Cust. 
Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence. 

Elwin’s Life and Letters of Pope. 

Wood's Geological Observations in Australia. 
Kingston's History of Frederick the Second. 
Ticknor's Spanish Literature. New Edition. 
Paton's History of the Egyptian Revolution. 
Theodore Parker's Collected Works. 

Kinglake’s History of the War in the Crimea, 
Markham's Travels in Peru and Southern Iadia. 
Wild Wales, by George Borrow. 

Village Sketches, Serious and Humorous. 
Mexico in 1861 and 1862, by Charles Lempriere. 
Watson's Life of Bishop Warburton. 
Normanton, by A. Barrowcliffe. 

Five Months on the Yang-tzse, by Blakiston. 


Forwarded, postage free, on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Purchasers o. Books for Public or Private Libraries, Merchants, Shipping Agents, and others, are invited to apply for the 


Novemper List of Surplus Copies of Works withdrawn from Mupre’s Liprary for Sale. 


This List contains the names of more than One Thousand Books, cut and uncut, with a large Selection of Works in 
Omamental Binding, adapted for Presents and School Prizes, 


N.B—THE TRADE SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


. 


City Ofice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Branch Establishments~CROSS STREET, MANCHESTER; and NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS: 
LETTERS AND LIFE OF BACON. i wae: SHALL WE DO WITH OUR OLD MAIDS? By Frances Power 
AN AUTUMBAL THOUGHT. By LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD IN IRELAND. Part Lawrence. 


PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF A BYGONE GENERATION. 
By a Man on the Shady Side of Fifty. 
ERNEST RENAN. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
NORTIL AND SOUTH; or, Who is the Traitor? By a Waits Rervaticay, 


This day, the Third Volume, 21s. of WORKS by RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D,, 
SYSTEM of SURG ERY, THEORETICAL and PRAC- Dean or Westminster. 
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